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\]»)rrnj*.\>.A.\n corrections. 


p. 22 . A <ti 1 ! i, lil'-t (onl-iintt*- 111 oneldai-e. It! 1,11m. , ,,* 

:i>< pre!t\,< \ identlv hern misprintfil mu* wheYe. m 77« 
ill m/ ll'/ri* nf Wimhui . iv. li,.KenU>n deserihes AI r> 

'■ ■•r\i"i sti-nii" iu;ii ; iis1 ” ti'- marrinje ol‘ Jut daichtei 
\iili Slei'dnr, ”111111 firm for Jdoctor Caiiin." Tin* errnr.^if 
I In mi". however. liaM apparently hern left urn'orreried* 
iv Mi < MilicrM M •>. auyniiitor. . . 

||. 21 Add to 1 ^e, flint -in J (‘:—I’ wouhl appear < t , !M]!l 
Mi<• 1 1 '' 1' > I!/i/yfrt’/i'in!,, II. 1<)1I. that 1 hroliald oi tin' 
I’lfn tin 1 See<mil Kditioii of his Play of 77e Jh,nU> 
l,or../ 11727). uliieh he pretended vwts written h\ 
Sii iKi-tie.'ire -;»• ihe of prn ate property p"i'haps Mniiduig 
xi far in I'. 1 - way :i' to prevent him from putting out a 
i^'iupl' te 1 m i'>ii of Hi.-tkoipunre s \\ nrl,' 

]i 'it, I ."i ’ i'nr /■< ivi; r. luri't.v. 

]' II 1i the p'lx-.ije' here enumerated the tollowing 

■I'U 111 III h ■ added - 

* • •• 

fi."> ‘ I i,n in lieu l mil Iir m- itppl.iuM'' are 

* i '’ii' sepi'■ new 'mimur' lll.it .if, heaiied on t .i-., 

llli'i • \ ..ii u■ 11 ® 11 ., 'eu’ er Vinter. th it 1 i 1 i\ 

l’ri»liii a 'ii- In ii 1 4 1 11 1 la i.i.e iii'i -pm ''' 

t 

I'M " l>r In r». o'' al *. 

. 1 '» ,< iipfl'U « • 

»• • 

It'll th:- !.,-*> i- lit" i•• i !n true or pert el iiiManre of the pr- 
i'lli:;il.t \ in i* i .■ M IJ,a! nei ur* m the present l’lity . * 

p 12* Add in hitipre>t,• —Air ifhVrrase gl tliesain,' hind 
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ADDITIONS .AND ICtORRECTIOBS. 


is unquestionably that.of the word oMinthj line (An Yon 
Like It, tv. 3),— 

I 

“ Under an (old) oak, w'lose boughs were n> vised with age. - ’ 

Nor can I have any doubt that anofner text, equally fami¬ 
liar to the modern ear, lies su/’ered a similar eomiption,- - 
Uassairto’s— ' 

“ In hit school-days, when I had losi ony shaft, 

1 shat his fellow D f the self-same lliglif * 

The self-same way with more advised watch, 

To find the other forth ; and by adventuring both 
, I oft found both.” 

To Jin d forth may. 1 apprehend, be safely pronounced to 
be neither English nor sense. Th vjiirth has apparently 
been transferred from the preceding line, which was either 
.originally written “The same way forth." or. more pro¬ 
bably. was so corrected after having been originally writ¬ 
ten "The self-same way." 

p. oo. It ought to have been notou here, or at p. ltil, 
that the passage in lhunb t. i. 1, is found only in tl _■ \hiartii 
edition of the Play published m 1 tilt), and is omitted i 
all the Folios. Nor. although retained by Mr. Collier i 
his “regulated” text, is it stated to be restored by his 
MS. annotator. 

p. 01, 1. 17 : For “3n3. Cnnn." r. “3n;{. O./.v.” 

p. 01. 1. 11: Add:—Other verbs that are found in 
Shakespeare sometimes construed m the same manner are 
endure, furhid, intend, nmc/iMiJi ; as, ‘ 

“The treason that my haste forbids me show.” ‘ 

Jtrh. 11., r.li. 

“How long within this wood h.ternl urn stie 

Me 1 , y. ]>r ., ii 1. 

“ You: betters have endured me say my mini'.” 

Tam. ufShrt ir , ic.ti. 

“%Iost mighty Duke, vouchsafe me speak a word.” 

‘ ( 'urn. of Er. r 1 . 



ADDITIONS AJD .COABEOTIONS. 

* f ‘ * • 

p. 66: Add Jo note on owe and ywn :—For another ex¬ 
planation of tl'ese forms thi^ reader is referred to the Se¬ 
cond Edition c^f I)r. Latham’s Handbook of the English, 
Language (1856^ pp. 301 and 30f>. *Dr. Latham distin-*” 
guislios *the own «iu sifcli expressions as “ lie owned Ins 
fault” by the name of the (\<eu eggeeilentis (of concession 
or aelmiowfcdgmeirt). May not*this sense be explained as 
equivalent ’ft) 1 maj'.e ray own, I take as my own ? . 

jj. GO: To nfitc on *Sules, add :—.Yet we might seem to 
have a distinction of pronunciation between soul and sole 
indicated in The Mefeliaut of Yenj.ee, iv. 1, “ Not on th£ 
sole, f»ut on thy soul, harsh Jew.” • * v 

• p. 70,1. J. t; For “ being out ” r. “ bcing^uit.” * And add 
to note*:—For another pfay upon the various senses of the 
word out see the dialogue between Rosalind and Orlando 
in As ’You Like If, /(■. 1. * 

p. 7<>. 1, 5 from foot ; For “ A proper man” r. “ A pro-* 
per man.” And add to note:—In The Teuij/e.st, ii ,'Vwv 
have the same expression that we have here distributed 
into two successite speeches of the drunken Stephano :— 
“As pitqter a man as e\ er went uu four legs;” and “ Any 
enqieror that e\cr trod on neat's leather.” llut, in the 
prevailing tone of its inspiration at least, it is not with 
the present Play that one would, compare The Tempest, Rut 


rather with Tin Winters Tale. 

p. 71, 1. lit*: For " y'fiass a strict” r. “ to pass a street.” 
]). 72, 1. 0: For “ Utit it need not be assumed” r. " But, 
perhaps, it need nut bit assumed.” 

p._ft: Add to jft.tf on Cull out a JwMilag :— In an ear¬ 
lier stafc' of the lamnmgerltoyvct j/f, an was eotnmonlv used 
before h in^uHS^BPs' wItt'iwwv now use a.A Thus in thy.* 
prCjupt*l?liu|J^piiiYc i* 2w^j«rhundred spouts” in both 
the The expression, also, in the 

N #^pMBMi^yFhe 11 I w as ;ft l-lmpgun ” and. in like 
manner, SltokdJp kgv ■* rit es, j j)*^oeio/tutus. *. 1, " They 
said tdfey w ere nil-hungry . ,m But it may be*(piestioned if 
the <ni here l<o the article. *It is apparently the same ek* 
raent that w*‘ have in *lhe “ Tom’ek u-cold ” jjf Lear,jii. 4 
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and ir. 7. and is possibly identical with tl :■ a in a mike, 
a treaty, and other such forms—for which see ,'>(!(). 

p. 7:1: Add to note on llet/i your ft am:- -Perhaps, ho>v- 
"’ever, a distinction should he drawn between such an ex¬ 
pression as To trcc/i /term and such as S'b sin Hr xin. To 
siny a son y. in which the vert* is merely'a syuomme for 
to act, to perform, tc execute. ' 

p. S2 : Add to note on J Imhj -The'nse of',«m /// here 
is in exact accordance with that of there in O/htl/o, ii.'l, 
where the Herald proclaims the tidings of wha' lie calls 
“ the mere perdition of the Turkish licet" (that is. the en¬ 
tire perdition or destruction). In Helenas “ Ay, suivlv. 
mere the truth," in All's Will //nil limit Will, iii, 7.. 
mere would seem to have the sense of iiierth/ ( that is. sim¬ 
ply. exartU I. if the re he no misprint. 

]>. 8:1, 1. H and 1 from foot, r. The "other thiiu;s"‘nius1, 
apparently, .if. 

: Adil to note on Tilt/ hit VtJ/er/iou :—There is a 
remarkable coincidence, both of th audit and o! express* 
sion. between what we have here and the follow im*passage 
in Troths tnttf ('rtssitlti. in. tl :— ' ' 

“ Xor doth tlic eye it-. If, 

That nio-t pure spinl of-cn-c, h !i,il,l n-i!f.’' 

Audit may he worth no^iny that these lines appear only 
in the two original (Quarto editions the J*la\ (liiDtt), and 
• arc not in ;u,_x of the folios, 

ly. sj ■ Add to note on Jttrlont on no —In the same 
manlier, although ihe common form is to tut of. \et in 
Mnehrth, /. :}, we liaie, its the words sUnd in the lit t three 
Folios. " 1 lax' : we eaten on the uisaneroojl^” So, althoiurh 
we commonly .say " seized if." ly lane /,J. 1. 

" All those his lands "Which lie stood seized tAiiw ■£ud t here 
is the familiar use of on for of in the popular speech, of 
which we lifne also an example in" Homft I ir .'lie I'lovn s 
“ You lie out on't, Si* - " (,•. |). 

p. Hit: end <tf note cu / had ns Htf: — r. hy which the 
o'ne word hus.'iituralty produced or evoked the other. 
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]). 90: Addtto notion 7, as AEheas :—It may perhaps 
be jloubted wliet]*>r Macbeth's great exclamation (ii. 2) 
should not lie 1 rioted “ Wake I>u»caq with thy knocking 
Ay, would thou eould’§t,!” (instead of‘“I would,” as eo*n 
moldy given). . 

' p. <10: m>te on The o\<l ATichises, etc. : —It may fwrhap: 
he goltig tpo fmwto say that a proper Alexandrine is inad 
missihle itilil^uk tejse! There would seem to he nothing 
in«the principle of blank verse (Opposed to the oceasiona 
employment. of the Alexandrine ;"hut the custom of oui 
modc*”n poetry excludes such a Variation even'frpm dra 
matie blank verse ; and unquestionably by far the greate: 
numbef ol» the lines in Shakespeare which have been as 
sumed bv some of his editors to be Alexandrines are only 
instances of the ordinary heroic line with the very com 
mon peculiarity of .certain superfluous short syllables. 

p. 91. 1. 11 from foot : Before “and others.” insert.:— 
“ When they were past the first and the second ward, they 
came unto the iron »ufe that teadeth uTito the city, tfhicl 
opened them of hix own accord” (Acts xii. l'>). Am. 
1. 5 from foot ; after “ did kindle." add : One of the most 
curious and decisive examples of the neuter his occurs in 
Curiolttitiix, i. 1 :— 

“ ii [the belle] tnuntnigly replied 
To the discontented members, the mutuum* parts 
That emied his reeeipt.” 

A p. 97 : Add to note on Did Jose his Itis/n :—It is to he 
understood, of eoitrsE tliat the its, however convenient, is 
<]%ite t»t irregular formation : the t of it (originally hit ) 
is merely the sign of the neuter gender, wdtieh does not 
enfer into the inflectioftfleaving the geniti'.e of that gen¬ 
der (hi, hi-s) substantially identical with that of the mas¬ 
culine (hr, hc-s, or hj-s). . * 

]<t 1 1 <2, I^J2 : "After*" now lost”.add:—Even Shake- 
speare has. iu Rich. If.. Hi. I i. • 

• | * 

“Me rather liud»my heart mij'l;t feel your love 

Tlmn my unpleuseh eye see your courtesy.”* 



XVlll ( ADDITIONS r AKD‘ COERECTIOtCS, 

p. 105: Add to noffo on Such men as hy. etc .:—But it 
seems to be a law of every 1 "language which has become 
v thoroughly subduejl under the dominion of grammar t'lnit 
perfectly synonymous terms caimet livy in it. If varied 
forms are not saved-by having distinct senses or functions 
assigtkd to each, they are,,thrown off as supeijduities and 
encumbrances. One is selected for use. and the others are 
reprobated, or left to perish from mcye'neyjeet. The logic 
of this no doubt is, tbiit verbal expression w ill only he a 
correct reprosentatioK 'of thought if there should never 
be anvtthe slightest variation of the one without ^corre¬ 
sponding'variation of the other. But the principle is not 
necessarilv inconsistent with the existence of vtfriotis forms 
which should be reeogni/.M as differing in no other re¬ 
spect whatever except only in vocal character: 4 ml the 
. language would be at least musically richer with more of 
tln^kiml of variety. It is what it regards ii“ the irreguln- 
ntv or lawlessness, however, of such logically unnecessary 
variation that the'grammafical spifif Unites. 

j). Iu7 : A<ld to note on JI< pluckul mi ope hffuuhht. 
—The best commentary on the use of the pronoun that 
we have here is the dialogue between 1’etrueio and his 
servant Griimio. in Turn, of Shrnc, i. 2:—" Pit. Villain. 
I sav. knock me here soundly, (ire. Knock you here, 
sir r "Why. sir. what am 1. sir. that I should knock juu 
hire, sir I Vet. Villain, 1 say, knock me tit tins gate. and 
rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate. (ini. ,My 
master is grown quarrelsome: 1 sip’.:,hi knock you first. 
And then 1 know after who comes h\ tlie worst. . . . Jl r- 
tensi'j. IIow now, what’s the matter S' . . . (!ru. Book 
\ 011 . sir.—he hiil me knock him. and rap'him soundly, sir: 
Well, was it (it for a.servant to* use liis master so s' . . . 
Pet. A senselessVillain L—Good Ilortensio. ] bade the ras¬ 
cal knock .upon your gate. And could not pu him for my 
heart to do it. (ivn. Knock at the guteii-O heavens! 
• Spake you npt these words, plain,—•Sirrah, knock me 
.here. Bap me here, kpock me well,-and knock me soundly r’ 
And cot ie you now with—kim'-king at the pale !•'” 
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p. Ill : Add to not.£ on Anything more feondcrfnl :—So 
iljia in King Johnfiv. 2:— 

“ Some - roast ins of this double Airowation 
J have posfiesscifryou vvitli, ami tlunk them strong ; * 
Ami morn, more strot^, ■ • • ’ 

I *iiall endue jou with.” • , 

p. 114, lsie l,*r. hoiue-hrtilf, homc-haVcd, homi-l>rcwnK 
howe-groicu. Itome-iJhide, ftp., tliepidrerb. 

p. 115 % Add to note on The thtguder-slone :—It is also 
alluded to in OthclL* r. 2 :— 

“ Arc there*'no stones in heaven, 

• Hi*! what sene for the thunder ?” • 

p. IKi: Add to note on Carlyourself in wonder : —Per¬ 
haps \\e eoiitmue to sav in./on as marking more foredil) 
the opposition to wJiat .Ialia :n tin' concluding line of Tin • 
Tim Gentlemen of Verona ealls u»( if tore. The e\preji>io;i 
rant yonrn< If in wonder seems to he most closely paralleled 
by another in King 'Hu-hard III., i. 4 Clarence, whom 
I, indeed#have east in darkness." as it stands in the First 
Folio, although the preceding (Quartos (of which there 
were five. FV.»7. 15UN. K!02, 1(112 or 1(114, ]f'i22) have all 
“ laid in darkness." AVe have another instance of Shake¬ 
speare’s use of in where we should now say into in tin- 
familiar lines'm The Merchant of Venice, >*. 1 :— 

“ How -woet the moonlight sleeps upon this hank ! 
lleiv we will -it, ami let the sound- of music 
Creep m ou’r etu's.” 

• * a 

]). 11/ : Add to note on Au mightier than thyself or no 
—As we lui\o mf for J in the present passage, we have V 
for no in Aptonhr’s " Xi debts are cleared between \<m 
and i" {.\h reliant of Venire. ii{ r 2). Wtlier examples of 
the same irregulasilj ar^' the following:— , 

15 • , 

“ Wliiidi none but Heaven, and usi and T, -hall hear." 

• • 

“ • A mg John, i, J 

“ A im'll none iiia\ hear but she and thou. 1 ® 

• * 

• * Coleridge, l)ay Drtuni , 
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In both these' passages but can only be the preposition. 
So where Corin, in his conversation ititli Touchstone in 
■. As You Like It, iii. 2f says, “You told '.no you salute not 
eft the court but yftu kiss your hands,", he does pot-mean 
that there is no saluting at court, only kissing of hands, 
but that people never salute without kissing hands. There 
.ought to be no comma after court. Tl*c for/u ot^phrase 
is the same that we have afterwards jo 7/7. I :— 

“ The common executioner ... *' 

Falls not the ate upon the hunfbled neck 

" Hut first begs pardon.;”— 

that is, without first asking pardon. 

p. 110 : Add to note on Amt nr art i/nrcrmit irit/i :— 
Shakespeare even has ( Rich. Jl.. iii. 0 ) " 1 live irit/i bread 
like you, feel want, taste grief.” 

n. 121, 1. 18: For "Stop” r. " Have, receive, take hold 
of (Tfi.” 

]>. 122: Add to. note on. (f Imuocrabh , ilttii'/croiis :— 
Shakespeare,however, has apparently several such. Thus:— 

“ More active-valiant, or more \almnt-\ouiig,” 

1 litn. It'., v. 1 . 

“But pardon me, I am too siuldm-liold.” 

Lore’s Lab. Lost, ii. 1 • 

t 

“ More fertile-fresh than all the field to see." 

J Ier. It', of M ind., r. 5. 

“So full of shapes is fancy t 
That it alone is high-fantastical.”— 

Tor i/th Mf,t, i. 1. 

p. 122: Add to note on 77c nonjili .ram of tht (/(incut: 
—The word in this sense was much in fiunim w ith the fine 
writers or talker's of Shakespeare's day. Ue lias a hit 
at the affectation in his Tnr/fi/i A Vi ///‘. iii. 1 . where the 
flown, conversing \\ith Viola, says, “ Wlgryou are, aud 
» what you would, are out of my welkin : 1 might say, ele¬ 
ment hut the word is over worn.*’ Of course, welkin is. 
u/id is AntenUed to lie, far more absurd. Yet we have 
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clement for the skj r or, the air in other passages besides 
th? presetit. Thus*— * 

“ The elcihent itself,.... • . 

. Shall no| behold her face at amjtle view.” 

: ^ Twelfth Night, i. 1 ; 

“ I, in-^he Wear sky of fame, o’lfrsliino you as much’as the 

full moon d*th tlte eindprs of the element, which show liku 

_ • 

pins’ heads toner” ^Fa! staff, in 2 lien. IT'., in 3). 

ft is eujious to find writers of the present day who are 
scrupulous about the’more delicate ‘proprieties of express 
sion still echoing Shakespeare's dissatisfaction : “ The ter¬ 
ritorial clcnicut, to use that favourite word.” say. 1 ! Hallam, 
Mil. A if ex, I. 237 (c7/7.*of lSoo). probaldy without any 
thought of the remark of the all-ohsening dramatist two 
centuries and a half before. • 
p. 125: Add to note on I'm htrrr right in II conceited 
—Or as when Gratiano. in Tin Merchant if Venice,*. 1 , 
speaks of a sort of imjji who , 

“do a wilful stillness entertain, 

. 

ith purpose to he dressed in an opinion 
Of v.isdom, grant}, profound conceit''— 

that is, deep thought. 

So, again, when Jtosalinc. in Inn's Labours Inst, ii. 1 , 
speaking of Siron, describes his "fair tongue" as "con¬ 
ceit's expositor." all that she means is that speech is the 
expounder of thought. The scriptural expression, still in 
familiar use, " w isv iy his own conceit” means merely wise 
uplift ow n thought, or m his own eyes, as we are told m 
the margin the Hebrew literally signifies. In the INew 
Testament, whert* we have " in their own conceits,” the 
Greek is simply mig iavt-ih (m or with themselves). 

]). 12(1: Add to note on Orchard :— Iit^ Much Ado About 
Nothing, ii. 3, alUnfugh the Scene is headed," Lconatn's 
Garden," iVnedick, sending the Boy for a from his 
chamber-w nfdow, savs, "Bring it hither.to me in tht* 
orchard." • 

p. 12H : Add to note 04 lint 7 is it common )X'noJ r : 
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frequent word 1 with Siiakespeare for to prove is to ap . 
prove. Tims, in tlie 1'ivo Gentlemen O/' Verona, 1 r. 4, we 
Jiave— <■ 

“ O, ’tis (he curse in love, and still improved, 

When women’ cannot lo-c wlicrc they’re beloved.” 

So, in UTiir/i Ado About Nothing, we have, in iv. i, “an 
approved wanton,” and afterwards “ T s' he ..iot approved 
in the height a villain When Don Pedro in the same 
Play, ii. 1. describes Penediek as “of approved valour,’ 
the words cannot Jbe understood as conveying any m.tion 
of what we now call approval, or approbation ; the mean 
mg is merely, tliat he had proved his valour by Jus con¬ 
duct. This is, no doubt, also, the meaning of the word in 
the last verse of Sir Thomas Wynt’s passiouatcly earnest 
.lines entitled “To his Mistress” (supposed to be Amu 
Bolevn):— 

“ Forget not, then, thine own approved. 

The which so long hatV thee so loved. 

Whose steadfast luitli yet never moved ; 

Forget not this!” 

So in Humht , /. 1, Marcellus says, speaking of Horatio 
and the Ghost,— 

“-1 have entrented him along 

With us to watch tin 1 minutes of this night, 

That, if again tins apparition come, 
lie may approve our eyes, and sppak to it 

that is. prove our eyes true. This sense of the word (which 
we still retain in the law-term an approver, in Latin pro- 
hator) occurs repeatedly both in tlu‘ Bible and in Milton, 
and in fact is the most common sense which it lias in our 
earlier English. Ji is strafigo that it should not be noticed 
at. all by glares, and that the 'only 'ro r ercncc for it in 
Boucher is in. the following insertion by Stephenson:— 
^To bring proof of.—‘Matabrun in likewise emlevored 
ligr on the other Hyde,to approve the said iniury , . . bi 
liii commisccf and puiqxmsod.’— Jlcptux, p. 27.” 
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p. 128,1. 2 from foot r. “ to be called a rojuul.” 
p..l2!>,*L 10; for*“ 7?*7” r.*“709.” 
p. 132 : A(l(l t* note on The Genius and the mortal in- 
■irununtx :—We have,apparently, tlul word Genius ust*d 
or the 8]>irit or.mind in what tlie Jluke says, in The 
Comedy <>f m Errnrs, i>. 1, of fne .twfl Anti])boluses ai^d tlie 
wo Drtmios:—*. 

“ Onenf tht"* men is cm ins to the oilier ; 

• And so of these : which is«the natural man, 

*Aud wliieli Uie spirit ?” • » 

TlicTiodily organs, again, seem to be distinctly designated 
tke instruments and a/fm/s, in Corio/anus. j" v l, wlrere. lirst, 
Menentus Agrippa says. In his apologue of the rebellion 
of the. other members of the body against the belly,— 

“ The other instruments 
Did see and hear, deihe, instruct, walk, feel, 

And, mutually partieijiate, did minister 
I nto tlie aji]»’tite ami uflection ^oiniuon # 

Ofthewholi hud\”— 

• • 

and, shortly after, the Second Citizen asks,— 

“ The former agents, if they did eoinplaiu, 

"Wluit could the belly answer ?” 


Sb again, in Haelnth. i. 7 :— 

“1 r.m settled, and hent uji 
Knell cor]Hind agent to this terrible feat.” 

]\1d2, 1. (1 from* foot: After “ abstract. ” add:—We 
li!lve ekewhere, indeed, in Maeheth. i. 3, " My single state 
of man;” and hplslalf, in the Siroml J’arl qt‘ Henry II', 
ir.' 1, sjn-aks of *• This litilc kingdom. man but in neither 
of these eases is the reference in the word nun/ to an in¬ 
dividual, as here. , • • 

]•• 137: ^t’ier 1. Id add:—So in As You Like It, Hi. 
2 :— • 

• . . 

“'lhe«laii\ the elm~te, amt unexpressiv* she,"— 

iut is, Inexpressible, not to be exfiiVssed. • 
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p. 137, 1. 17: AftoV base-born add: — Thus, iu Lear, 
i. 2, Edmund soliloquizes,—' Why bastard P Wherefore 
baseP” < * 

«p. 139 : Add to note on Shall and T Vi{f :—We ]iave oc¬ 
casionally the same, use of shall even in Clarendon:— 
“Whilst there are Courts in tfie world, emulation and am¬ 
bition trill be inseparable from them : aiiAkinjjs w no have 
nothing to give shall be pressed to* pijnrtiise * ( Hist., Hook 
xiii). Sometimes, again, though much more rarely. Shake¬ 
speare has trill where, we should now use shall; as when 
Portia ipiys, in Thf Merchant of Venire, Hi. 4, *' 

• , “FU hold thee any wager. ( • 

Wien we are botli accoutred like xoung men, 

I’ll prove tjie prettier fellow of the two.” 

Unless, indeed, which is probable, it should be “I prove.’’ 

p. 139,1. 3 from foot: After “ thanksgiving” add :—We 
have mature used in this extensive sense even by so late 
a writer as the Scotch metaphysician *Pr. lteid (who died 
m 1799). in his Im/itirt/ into the Jlttman Mi ml, c/\ f l, first 
published in 1791:—“ Conjectures and theories are the 
creatures of men. and will always be found very unlike 
the creatures of God." 

p. 114: Add to note on If he improve them .—In Mnelt 
Atlo About Mot hi nit, ii.. when Benedick, speaking to him¬ 
self of Beatrice, says, “They say the lady is fair: . . . 
and virtuous ; ’tis so, I cannot reprove it,” he seems to 
mean that he cannot disprove it. *fl'Q manner in t.hich 
the word improve was used in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century may be seen from the following sentences 
of Clarendon’3 :—“ This gave opportunity and excuse .to 
many persons of quality . . .to lessen their .zeal to the 
King's cause ; . . . und tliqse contestations had been lately 
improved with some sharpness by the Lopd Herbert's car¬ 
riage towarcls the Lor/l Marquis of *11 or t ford ’» Qllist., Hook 
vi.) . “Though there seemed .reasons enough to dissuade 
her [the t^ueenj from that inclimliion [of retiring from 
(J^ToPd, \\lie.^it was threatened^ with. a siege, Vor ExeterJ, 
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and liis majesty heartily wished tliaf she could be diverted, 
yet. the jfhrplexity #f her mi fid was so great, and her fears 
so vehemont.Jbotlt improved by hen indisposition of health, 
that all fivility aijd reason obliged every body to submit” 
(LI., Book' r///.).. 

p. 110, h 7: For “54!)” r* “551*” # 
p. 1 iff, 1 % 1K : After “ away from,” add :—So in Tn'fifth 
Kir//if, v. 1, Malvcfli#, eliargiug the Countess with having 
wftttcn the letter, says :— • 

“ You must not fiiow deny it is’jtmr hand ; 

Write from it, if\ou can, in hand »ir phrasit”. 

* p. 117 :.Add to note on These apparent prfidirjies: — 

When" M ilton says of *our first parents after their fall 
( Par. Lust, \. 112) that • 

“ Line was not in their looks, either to God 

Or to each other, but apparent guilt,” 

•* » 

lie means by '‘apparent guilt” manifest and undoubted 
guilt. ... 

p. 1 U>» Add to note on Let nut our looks pvt on their 
piirjv/six :—lint the sentiment takes its boldest form from 
the bps of Macbeth himself in the first fen our of his 
weakness exalted into determined wickedness (/. 7):— 

• “ Avar, and mock the time with fairest show : 

False face mu-t hide what the false heart doth know.” 

p. 150. Add, after 1. 13:—So, in The Morn/ T VIres of 
Windsor, ir. 2, M.ns, Page to Airs. Ford's “ Shall we tell 
e^rhusbands how we have served him (Falstalf) ?” replies, 
“ Yes, ny all means ; if it be but to scrape the figures out 
of your husband's brains.” * 

]i. 150, l.,5 from foot i For “12(1” r. “21(1.” 
p. 151, 1. 3: After “ temper” pdd :—Tims, in The Mer¬ 
chant of Venire, j. 2, Portia makes the supposition that her 
suitor the *.iBu'k Prince of Morocco, although his com¬ 
plexion be that of a devil, .may have “ tlu* condition of it 
saint.” •* 

p. lof: A’dd to note on fear my Lord :—TU fomeo ajd 
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Juliet, iii. 5, Juliet implores her mother, “ O, sweet my 
mother, east me not away!” -And hi (Frothis and Cres- 
^ aid a, v. 2, (where we have also Ulysses yddressing Troi- 
111%. “Nay, good my lord, go olF”),,Cressidn exelaims to 
herself, with a less usual form of expression,— 

“ All! poor our sex! this fault In us I find, * 

. The error of our eye directs oyr mind?” a 

i * * 

p. 155: Add to note on Jieinj no fathered amt no hi..i- 
bffmled :—It is interesting to note the genu of u hat we 
have here hi The Merchant ojF Venice (/. 2):— 

“ Her name is Portia ; nothing undervalued , 

To Cato’s daughter, 'Brutus’ Portia.” 

The Merchant of Venice had, certainly been written by 
,1598. 

)). 150: Add to note on 217 :—I am not an are that there 
is any authority for the prtenomen Cains, by which Liga,- 
rius iS distinguished tliroughout the i’Jtiy. 

p. 15(1: Add to note on To mar a kerchief:— »ly Kitaj 
John, ir. 1, and also in As Von l.ikt It. iv. :S and v. 2, the 
word in the early editions is hamll erela r; and this is 
likewise the form in the Quarto edition of Otlnlln. 

p. 159: Add to note on Their opinions of success ;— 
Shakespeare's use of the word success may he illustrated 
by- the following examples:— 

“ U miir blood 

* I , b 

8o madly hot, that no discourse m reason, 

Kor fear of bad success in a bad cause, 

, Can qualify the same?”— Trail, and Cross , ii. 2 ; 

“Commend me to my brother.' soon at nig^l 
I’ll send him certain word of lny success.” 

, l * 

Mens, for Mens., i. 5 ; 

• * 

“ Let tins he so, and doubt not but success ' 

• Will fashion tilt- cuent ii» better slinpe 

Than 1 can lay it down in likelihood.” 

* '' Mjtch Asia About Noth., iv. 1; 
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• 

“ And so success of mischief shrill be born, 

And heir from heir shrill hold this quarrel up.” 

• Second Tartof Henry 2; 

0 • 0 

* * “ Should you do ho, my lord, 

My speech should fulWinto such vile success 
-Jdliich my thoughts aimed not ."•—Othello, iii. 3. 

* • 

g. 101, aft e? the quotation from Hamlet, add :—But this 
passage appears to have been struck out after the present 
l^v was w ritten. S?e AdditionaflS’ote on ]). 55, supra. • 
]>. 1(51, 1. 10 from foot ; aft or “ 181 ” add :—So ia Mer- 
■hant if Venire, i. 2, Nerissa, conversing wjth her mistress 
i’ortia about her Germaif suitor! the nephew of the Duke 
of Saxony, says, “ if lie should offer to yhoose, and choose 
the rigid, casket, you s/withl refuse to perforin your father’s 
will if you should refuse to accept him.” 

p. Kid: Add to note on To he afeanl :—In Tin Tanjii/p 
<f the Shrew, i. 2, we have in a single line (or two hemi- 
stichs) both senses of the verb to far: —“Tush! tush! 
fear bofsVith lmgs,” says TYtrueio in scorn ; to which his 
servant Grumio rejoins, asii/e, " For he fears none.” 
p, 101, 1. 5 from foot ; For “ 121” r. “420." 

]). 170: Add to note on She tin amt tn-nii/ht she saw my 
statue :—We have a rare example of the termination -lion 
forming a dissyllable with Shakespeare in the middle of a 
line in daques's description of the Fool, Touchstone (As 
1 ou. Like It, ii. 2) :— 

• ’ # “ Ho hath strange place*, crammed 

With observation, the winch lie vents 
In manglT'd fomjs.” * 

, l 

This may he compared with the simitar prolongation of 
the -t ranee in the sublime chant of Laity Alaeheth (Mac- 

tulfi, i. 5):-*-j * * 

% 

„ “The m\en«him«elf irihoarse 
• * • 

Tlmt croak' tl»*fata! entrance of Duncai 

• , * • r 

UmltT lin j”— 
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or with what we hart 1 ' in the following line in The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4, “ ■ • 

x. 

“And that hath dazzled my reason’s light 

or with this in A Mhlmmmer Night's Dream, Hi. 2, — 

“Ome! you jrgglerl you canker-blossom.” 

The name Henry, in like manner, - ot jusion.dly occurs as 
a trisyllable both in the three Parts of Henry VI., itnd 
also in Diehard III. . " « 

The following a,re examples of what is much more com¬ 
mon. the .extension or division of similar combinations at 
the end of a line :— • > 

“ The parts and graces of the wrestler.” 

•As Yon Like It, ii. 2 ; 1 

“And lasting, in her sad remembrance.” 

Twelfth Sight, i. 1 ; 

* “The like of him. Kndw’st thdli this country ?” 

Ibid., 

“ Which is as bad as die with tickling.” 

Much Ado About Noth., Hi. 1 . 

“ O, how this spring of hue resembletli.” 

Two Gent, of Yer., i. it ; 

“And these two Promios, one in semblance.” 

Com. of Err., i. 1 ; 

“ These arc the parents to these children.”— /bid. 

“ Fair sir, and you my merry mist re".” 

Tam. of Shrew, ir. 5. 

In other eases, however, the line pmst apparently he held 
to lie a regular hemistich (or truncated verse) of nine syl¬ 
lables ; as in * 1 t 

“ Of our dear souls. Meantime sweet sistr-r ’ 

, t Twetjth. Sigh', v. 1 ; 

“ I'll follow you and tell what answer.” 

Tjfird l\irt of Henry VI., ir. !!. 
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“ Be valued ’gainst your wife’s Commandment.” 

, • • • Mer. of Ven., iv. 1. 

Unless, indeed, iS this last instance we ought not to read ■ 
commanicment (ill foul* sjdlables), as Spenser occasionafly 
has it; although-I am not aji are o£tht* oecurrcnce of Buch 
a form of the word elsewhere ill" Shakespeare. 

p. 17^ "fc !> frftm foj.it: For “Portents, and evils” r, 

“ Port ents of^vils*”* 

p. 171.J. 1 : Before “ Of evils ’* insert “240.” 
j). 172. 1. 11 from f?>ot: After “ advancement” add :—So 
in (Poster's protestation, in Rich. III., ir. 4, ' • 

* “ lie opposite nil planets of good luck * 

To my proceeding ! if with dear heart’s love, 

Inimaculate devotion, holy tliouglits, 

' 1 tender not thy beauteous princely daughter;” 

• 

thiit is, to my prospering, as tte should now say. 

]). 172: Add to note on That even/ lik e is nut the same: 
— In the same martnfr as liCre, in Measure fur Mtasurc, 
r. 2. textile 1 lake’s remark, "Tliis is most like ///,” Isabella 
replies, “ O, that it were as like as it is true.” 

]>. 174: Add to note on Tin heart of Jirutus i/tarus :— 
Shakespeare’s construction of the verb j/iani. m so far as 
it dithers from that now in use. may be illustrated by the 
following e.uflnples:— 

“ It \ earns me not if men my garments wear.” 

1I< il. iv. 3 ; 

• 

• “ O, lion it yearned my heart, when 1 beheld.” 

* * ‘ ' Rich. II., v. 5. 

This is the exclamation of the groom. So Mrs. Quickly, 
m The Merry 1 Tins Windsor, iti. 5 (sjieakitig also, 
perhaps, in the style of an nn* i dueate\l person), "Well, 
slip laments, sir.dbr it„flint it would yearn yyur heart to 
see it.” *4 m 

p. 170: Ajd to nob 1 on* With ffaitors^do contrive:-* 
Shakespeare also at feast in one glacis uses the word jn 
this seuse:— 
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“ Please you we'may contrive this afternoon.” 

’Tam. of Shrew, i. 2 ; 

p. 183,1. 9: For- POpulius r. Popilius. 
p. 181: Add to note on He is addressed : —Tb? follow¬ 
ing are some examples of the employment of the word 
addressed by writers of the latter-part of the feventeentli 
, century :—“ When Middleton caigc to the K'.ig m Paris, 
he brought with him a little Seotish Dear, tflio was known 
to the King, one Mr. Knox.. . . lie said lie was addressed 
from Scotland to the Lords in the Tower, who did not 
then know that Middleton had arrived in safety with the 
King;” etc.—(7 larendon. Ilist., Book xiii. “ Thereupon 
they [the King’s friends in England] sent Harry Sey¬ 
mour, who, being of his Majesty's bedchamber, and hav¬ 
ing his leave to attend his own affairs in England, they 
well knew would be believed by the King, and, being ad¬ 
dressed only' to the Marquis of Ormond and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, he might have opportunity to 
speak with the King privately and’undiscovered.” etc. 
— Id., Book xir. “ Though the messengers whoM ire sent 
were addressed only to the King himself and to the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer,” etc.— Ilid. “Two gentlemen 
of Kent came to Windsor the morning after the Prince 
[of Orange] came thither. They were addressed tome. 
And they tohl me,” etc.— Burnet, Own Time, 1. 799. 
p. 18G, 1. 7 from foot: For “courtesies’' r. " cur/’sies.’’ 
p. 191, 1. 2; For “printed in lfioo” r. “ first printed in 
1595”; and 1. 5, for “printed the same year” r. “printed 
in 1000;” and], 0, before “ contemporary” insert “ ’-early ” 
p. 192; in note on And let no man abide, e te.:—After 
the quotation from A Midsummer JVir/itt s Dream, add :— 
And in the same scene, a little before, “ Lest -to thy peril 
thou a by it dear;’ and, a little after. “ Thou shult 'by this 
dear.” , 

p. 193; in note on As it were Doomsday, after “as in 
■•ondemno" add :—But the name Dempster in Scotland 
also designated a species of judge.’ The Dempsters of 
CLraldstom- in Forfarshire were so called as being here- 
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ditan’ judges to the "rent Abbey <>f*Aberbrothoek. Lord 
llaib-s. iflider the \ear 137^, refers to an entry in the 
Chart alary recording that one of thtun .had become bound 
to the i^bbot ami Al)bey that he and his heirs shouM 
fnrnisli a person to administer justice in their courts at 
an annual salary of twenty shilling* sterling (facient ipsis 
dcs'crvir'^ic ojficiti j tdicis, etc.).— Annals, II. 330 [edit, 
of! Sit)]. • *• 

p. It) I, j. 0 from foot; For “ 425” r. “ 42(1.” 

]i. l'.)5 : Add to note5>n With the host boldest :—In many, 
cases, how e\ or, the double siiperlathe must he'regarded 
aj intended merely to express the extreme degree more 
emphatically. Double comparatives are very common in 
Shakespeare. 

p. 1*1.5. 1. 13 and 22 ; For “ 1-5” r. “ 120 and 1. 20, 
For “ 505” r. “ 5o0.” 

]). IDO. 1. 7 ; Alter " to friend” insert:—So Macbeth [iji. 
3) •• "What I can redress. As I shall find the time to friend, 

I will.” F.xcn in Cftrcndon we ha\o, ‘"For the Kinif had 
no porl.i* friend by which he eould bring ammunition to 
Oxford," ele.— Jfist., Itonh rii. And add to note :—In 
(lie Winttr's Tub, v. 1, We have " All greetings that a 
Km- at friend Can send his brother.” 

p. 1!)7 : Add to note on J do beseech _gr .•—'Milton almost 
always has _yr*in the accusative. Thus ( Par. Lost,.r. 402): 
—“I call j e, and declare ye now, returned Successful be¬ 
yond hope, to lead ye forth.” etc. 

p. P.17,1. 17 ; For»;Apt is properly” r. “Apt is properly.” 

^.•2iy : Add to note on Our arms in stmir/t/i of ml- 
romr :—The U'clcuwe (mistaken by tile printers for Matin ) 
would probably l’e written lit I roe. 

]>. 207 : -Vdd to note o4i Jit re /east thou bayed: —A divi¬ 
sion of a house or other building was fonycrly called a bap: 
as hi V/r asiur fa*' Mt attire, ii. 1 : —“ If this ljiw hold in 
Vienna ten'years. I’ll rent the fairest bongo iu it after 
threepence a.luv.” For tlas. and Also Jjgi/-ivindow, see* 
Karos. In Jlnttr/ur (cd* rather in t[iy additions by his edi¬ 
tors) will he found thp furUier meanings of a uc.y, a stak« 
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a berry, tbe act of baiting witli dogs, round, to bend, and 
to obey. Spenser uses to buy for to bathe. I u f The Tam¬ 
ing of the Shrew, v. 2. we have the unusual form at a bay : 
“ ’Tis thought your deer does hold you at a bay.” 
p. 210: Add to note on Friends aw I : —In Trait us and 
Cr&tmda, iv. 4, however,, we have “And I’ll grow friend 
with danger.” }Y . 

p. 213,1. 9 from foot: for “ Benedict ” r. “ Benedick.” 
p. 214: Add to note on Cry havoc! —Milton in one 
place makes a verb of this substantive :—“ To waste and 
kavocjronder world” (Par. Lust , x. (117). 

p. 216. Insert after 1. 12:—369. Till 1 hare borne this 
corpse. — Corpse (or corse) here, is a modern conjectural 
substitution for the rourst of the First and Second Folios 
and the coarse of the Third and Fourth. 

p. 219: Add to note on The noble It rut us is ascended : 
—The following are examples of this form of construction 
from other Plays:— 

“ Is our whole assembly appeared ?”— ^ 

(Dogberry, in Much Ada about Noth., iv. 2) ; 

“Prince John is this morning secretly stolen away.” 

(Sexton, Ibid.) ; 

“His lordshj|i is walked forth into the orchard.” 

(Porter, in Second Part of Henry IV., hi); 

“ He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black, 

And, now I am remembered, scorned at me.” 

(Phe.bc, in As You Like It, Hi. 5) ; 

“You being then, if you be remembered, cracking the 
stones.”— (Clown, in Me as. fur Metis, .i. 1) ; 

“I telling you then, if you !!?• remembered'.”— (Ibid.) ; 

“But, if you he remembered, 

“ I did not bid you nmr it to the thin'.” ■ 

* * 

(Pelrucio, in Tam. of Shrew, iv. 3) ; 

* “ If your majesty is remembered of it.” 

„ JT > (Fluellen, in,Henry lb, tv. i) ; 
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“Now, by my trotji, if I hud been remembered, 

, I •could hnve^jiven my uncle’s grace a llout..’’ 

• ( Yurie, in Rich. III., ii. 4); 

, • • 

“ Be you rerftembered, Marcus, she’s gone, she’s fled.” 

(tyfus, in^Tilns Andronicus, tv. 11) 

P . 2224*7 ; After “that liberty” adit:—Even in Claren¬ 
don, reporting the .weirds of Queen Henrietta to himself. * 
ui^havc:—“ Her old confessor, Father Philips,. . . al¬ 
ways toldAicr, that, a%she ought to.continuc firm and eon-, 
slant to her own religion, so she was to live well towards 
the Protestants who deserved well from Her, and to whom 
sift; warn beholding ” ( llist.j Book qriii.). 

p. 221: Insert after “ there; is no hequeman — Become. 
in this sense, it ought to be noticed, has apparently no con¬ 
nection'with io come (from content, or ciuttan) ; we have its 
root eve man in the old English to quern, meaning to please, 
used by Chaucer. And the German also, like our modern 
English, has also in tjik instance lost or<rejceted both*the 
simple form and the ge- form, retaining, or substituting, 
oldy bcqtiem and bcqucmcn. 

p. 227, hist line ; Add after “ Othello —and the Fourth 
Aet of As Yon Like It. 

p. 228 ; After 1. I t insert-426. That day he overcame 
the Nervii. —-These words certainly ought not to be made 
a direct statement, as they are by the punctuation of I lie 
Variorum and of most other modern editions, though not 
by tha^of Mr. Collier’s. 

]>. 22lt; After 1. 10 Irom foot, insert :—1112. 1 Ye trill In 
rcuTngctf, etc. —This speech is printed in the First Folio as 

if it were verse, tlws :— * 

• 

“ IVo will be rewngod revenge ; 

About, - seek,—bum,—Jire. — kijl,—slay 1 
Let ngj a traitflr live.” . 

p.*231 : A?hf to note on For I have neithemrit. etc. :— 
We have the s^me natuyil cifnjunction of terms that we 
have herein Measure fttr Mtasure. y*l. where the I hike • 
addresses the discomfit bd Augclo ;— 
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quickly put himself into the head qf the army, that would 
be ready to receive him” (Id., Book fir.)-, “These cashiered 
officers . . . found so much encouragement, that, at a time 
appointed, they put themselves iftto the heads of their 
regiments, and marched with them into the field ” (Id., Book 
.rri.) ; “ That Lord [Fairfax] had called together some of 
, his old disbanded officers and soldiers, and mar* principal 
men of the country, and marched in tin? head of them into 
York ’’(Ibid.); “Upon'that very day they [the Parlia¬ 
ment] received a petition, which they had fomented, pre¬ 
sented . . . by a nan notorious in those times, . . . Praise- 
God Ba "chore. in the head of a crowd of sectaries” 
(Thid.); “He [the Chancellor] informed him [Admiral 
Montague] of Sir George Booth’s being possessed of 
Chester, and in the head of an army” (Ibid.). 

p. 211 : Add to note on Enlarge your griefs : —Claren- 
<]p;t uses the verb to enlarge differently both from Shake¬ 
speare and from the modern language ; thus:—“As soon 
us Ins lordship [the Earl of Manehes.er] had finished his 
oration, which was received with marvellous acceptations, 
Mr. Pym enlarged himself, in a speech then printed, upon 
the several parts of the King’s answer" (Hist., Book ri.). 
p. 211, 1. 7. after " commencing” insert comma. 

]>. 215 : Add to note on And bay tin moon: —A third 
Anglicized form of baft re, in addition to beat and bait, is 
probably bale, explained by Us ares as “ a term iu falconry; 
to flutter the wings as preparing for flight, particularly 
at the sight of prey.” Thus Petruvio. in The Tasking of 
the Shrew, ir. 1, speaking of his wife, after observing that 
Jus “ falcon r now is sharp, and passing empty” (that is, 
very empty, or hungry), goes on,to say that he has ano¬ 
ther way to man his haggard (that is, apparently, to re¬ 
duce his wild hawk undur subjection to man), 

“ Hint is, to wateli her, as wd watch "those kites 
That bate, ayd beat, and will not be obedient.” 

.Hares quotes the following passage from a letter of Bacon's 
•<us beautifully exemplifying tig* true meaning of the word : 
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—“Wherein [ viz. in matters of business] I would to God 
that J webe hooded? that I Baw leSs ; or that I could per¬ 
form more : for i*>w I am like a hfuvlt that bates, when I 
see occasion of seavice » but cannot fly', because I am tictl 
to another’s fist.” The letter, which was first printed by 
Hawley in,the First Part of the *Re,suscitatio (lfi57), is 
without d-“e, and-is merely entitled “A Letter to Queen ^ 
Elizabeth, upitu the tending of a New-year’s Gift.” 

‘217 :,Add to note on Which f respect nut: — Respect 
in Shakespeare means commonly bo more than what wo. 
nofr call rerjard or view. Thus, in The Midsummer Jjfir/hfs 
Dream , ?. 1, Lysander says of his aunt, “ She respects me 
as her <>nly* son and, mji. 1, Helena says to Demetrius, 
“You, in my respect, are all*the world.” So, in The 
Merchant of Venice, v. 1, \jhon Portia, on hearing the 
music from the lighted house us she approaches Belmont 
at night in company with Nerissa, says,— 

“ Nothing is gopd*l sec, without respect ; 

Met hints it sound.-, much sweeter Ilian b\ dm,”— 

. • • ' 
she means merely that nothing is good w ithout reference 
to circumstances, or that it is only when it is in accordance 
w ith the place and the time that any good thing can be 
really or fully enjoyed. As she immediately subjoins:— 

“ jlow many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection!” 

So afterwards Norisja to Gratiano,—"You should have 
begn Vrxper/me, and have kept it” (the ring),—that is, you 
should have been mindful (of your promise or oath). 

p, 251: Insert lifter ^ist line:—5(>1. O Cassius, you arc 
i/ultii with mb. —Pop* prints, on conjecture, “with a 

man and ‘'a lamb," at any rutii, can loyally be right. 

502. Jilood itl-U mp< r<jf .—Wo have now lostJ.be power 
of clmrarterfeSig the blood as ill-tempered (e.xeept in imi¬ 
tation of the'iuitique), although we Slight perhaps speak ' 
of it as ill-attempcn (h. The cpitlyt ill-tempered, uow. 
only applied to the sentn ut.individual, and witn referenei 
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rather to the actual habit of the mind or nature than to 
that of which it is supposed to bo the Vesult, was formerly 
employed, in accordance with its proper etymological im¬ 
port.. to characterise anything the various component in¬ 
gredients of which were not so mixed as duly to qualify 
each other. 

p. 252,1. 20; strike out “ In the formur sens/ .” 

]). 27S, 1.4 from foot: After “ the adjective li'/hl” insert: 
—There evidently was, however, in that marvellous amiy 
jn which the whole world of words was marshalled in the 
mind qf Milton 

So, betides 

Mine own that bide upon me, all from ir ■ 

Shall with a fierce rellux on me redouml; 

On me, .it on their natural centre, lii/Jit 
Hear //."-— Par. Lust] x. 7 11. 

]). 2S5 : Add to note on If Kill prefer me la 

//nit :—The sense of the verb hi jinjlr that we have in 
Shakespeare continued current down to a considerably 
later date. Tl*s. Clarendon writes of Lord Cottington: 
—“ His mother w as a St all'or d, nearly allied to Sir Edw ard 
Stafford; . . . by whom this gentleman was brought up, 

. . . and by him recommended to Sir llohert Cecil . . . , 
who preferred him to Sir Charles Cornwallis, when lie 
went ambassador into Spain ; where he remained for the 
space of eleven or twelve years in the condition of Secre¬ 
tary or Agent, w ithout out returning into England in all 
that time" Ulirl.. JJaalr .riii.). 
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Jx this attempt to illlistratp tlic English of Siiakf- 

si'Eark, 1 Mould be understood to have had a twofold 
# , . . • • 
purpose, in conformity with the title of the volume 

which would naturally he takeif to promise somethin* 

of exposition in regard botji to the language or/tyh 

of Shakespeare and to the English language generally 

My lirst business, however, 1 have considered to hi 

the correct exhibition and explanation of the nobit 

work of our great dramatist with which the voltinu 

(Professes to be specially occupied. 1 will begin, there 

fore, by stating what 1 have done, or endeavoured t< 

do. for the l’lav of Julius C.us.vit. 


liMu'c lirst I have given what I believe t< 
be a Imre nearly authentic Text than has yet ap 
pejired. otilhis (\mr is, probably, of all Shake 
speares^PIhys, the one of whinh the test has comt 
down to us in the leajt unsRtisfaetery state. ’Ton 
whatever i^jhse'it ha$ happened, the passages in thi 
Play as tdjhe true reading of widely there can b 
much fcasyuable dot.bt ;frc, cuumaratiwlv, verv few 



iumu'aoj:. 

Even when anything wnm^ in the| original odit.ou, 

Ihcmarfnor in which it is to be set tef rights is for the 

ni*-st part both jjfetty^bvious and iv. a fly certain. 

There* hre perhaps scarcely so many'as halfui-dozen 

lines of c any important j\Tiicli must,be given un as 

'“hopelessly incurable or even doubtful. •• It f. I shouhl 

think, of all the Plavs, bx’ much the easiest to edit : 
„ « 7 1 • • 

both the settlement pf tin* text and its explanation 
are. J conceive, siyipler'tban would be the eyse in am 
other; and it is for that reason partU that 1 ha\e 
s( ieeted it for the present, at tempt. 

The alterationsVhieh 1 bate found it neeessarv to 

% * ' 

\ .ako upon the commonly received 1 o.\i do not amount 
ty very,many ; and tilt? .considerations hy which I ha\o 
l>< i n, guided are in every instance fully slated in the 
Commentan. Of twenty-six new readings given bv 
"Mr. Collier, on the authority of his corrected edition of 
l.iC Second Folio, 1 have adopted sixteen, two of which, 
howeuT. had also been produced as conjectural emen¬ 
dations by editors of the last centiuw. Tl^e <ml\ con- 
j*-dural innovations xx 1 i i<■ h 1 ha\e \en1ured upon of 
my own are, the change of What night is this:" 
into " What a night is this in thi speech niffnliered 
117; the insertion of ” not" after “ lias lie,” In that. 

^ p 

n Timbered 1U2 ; and the transposition of tin? two names 
Lm-iliux and Luciiix i:i that numbered .7217 *The first 
and second of these llrrec eorreet.ums are of litfle 
' moment, though both, I think, clearlf required ; tlie 
third J liold to Jie hofli of absolute eerlainb and lieees- 
srty. and also of considerable 'i in norl unco. a (fret it m as it 
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duel the wliylc course of the IVmrth'^fct of the Fla 
(w*itli tlie exception only of the-first short Scene), re 
storing pro|lively and consistency*to the conductor, 
the action and-Tlie parts sustained by the various per 
*m#<p‘s, «md vindicating ;i Beading of tlie F'i»t Felt 
in asubsofyucnV'gpei^jli (o/l) which, curiously enough 
l.*d never licet 1 previously‘luitieed by am body, bn 
lias beei» silently ignored and departed from even b; 
tlios^ of the modern editors Vho lia\e prbl^ssed t> 
•nlbere 1 he most scrupulouslv to that wriginal lex!. 

For 1 lie rest,.the present text ditiers in nothin 1 
material from that winch is found in all the mod^n 
♦ ■(lit i<ms. unless be tli.it 1 -have restored from th< 
First Folio one or two ( antnju^1>d forms.—such a# '/•>. 
lor thru), and i,iur »ifl several place* for o^orc .—whirl 
have in m usiKilh suppressed, although 'rm remain 
familiar enough in our colloquial speech, or at air 
rate is still periecth intelligible and miambigupie 
and iiiu <■ is sometimes ihe onh form that will suit tin 
exigencies |>f tlie verse. 

A merely mecluiuieul innovation in the tvpugraplu 
cal exliihition of tlie text will at once catch the evi 
The present is. 1 suppose, the iirst edition of a 1’lav 
in any language. wyh the speeches liunihered. Fossi 
Mi' it ma\ In* 11u* fii>t tlmo that anv one has tliouirh 
>d counting the speeches in a Fhn., In that ease, tin 
result arrived ;jt? t hat l here are about eijrlit bundrei 

• m • • • * 

separate njferanees, or divisions rtf the dialogue, hue 

. ♦ 

and short, ui the drayia hr-re examined, may he reeoivfi 
as one*of mme little curiosity* aW interest. At. art \ 
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rate, sucli a method ns. I have ( adopted serins to aii'ord 
the only available means for distinct Vpd cxpeditidns 
reference. It has*a double advantage *<?ver the mere 
pagination; first, inasmuch, as a speech is usually 
much shorter than a page, and, secondly, inrmmch as 
the division into speeches is the ffniu;'lor ail editions. 
The only other plan that has been, dr thaf, apparent 1 ;,', 
can be taken, is to mefke shift with the ordinary divi¬ 
sion into Acts and Scenes This is what-has been 
commonly done in the .various verbal indexes t< 
Shakespeare. But to be-told simply that a word or 

J 

phrase which we are in search of occurs in a certain 
Scone of one of Shakespeare’s Plays is in most casi-s 
only a decree better ft an being told that it may be 
found somewhere within the comjMss of the Play. AYY 
may be often half an hour in finding it. The. Scenes 
in Shakespeare (the notation of which, by the bye, 
is for the most part the work of his modern edi¬ 
tors) continually run out to dimensions which make 
this kind of reference a mere tantalizing and torment¬ 
ing mockery. Jn any liberally printed library edition, 
such as those of Air. Knight or Air. Collier, with a 

a * « 

very small proportion of the space •taken up by foot¬ 
notes, it is not unusual to find that the Scene to which 

• 4 

we hate been directed extends <<ver {wentv or tliirfv 
pages. Even in the present edition of Julius' Vtcuar, 

, t * 

compactly printed as it is, several oPthe Scenes cover 

. 4 * *. ' - % , 
seven or eight pages' In the entire Play, Tiling sixty 

pages, there are only eighfeen Scenes, ;*o that the 

aver ge throughout is Considerably.above three pages 
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for Vouch. ^2vcn Xonnens’s ny“>re scientific division, 

which is also tli5 most mmute that has been proposed, 

gives us only' twenty-six Sce\;S fdjr this Play, making 

an average of above two^of our pages for each*, if his 

*s khe utmost amount oY definiteness attainable by 

the systAn of Vuferance to Scenes. The enumeration 

qf tlie speeches ?educes the.average space which a 

reference;' include^ to about tktf thirteenth part of a 

pag(V As there are abqut fight .hundred speeches 

•in tlie Play, and onlv eighteen Scenes (according to 
• * ... • . , * 

the common division), it follows that the odc method 

of reference must be on .tlie whole’betwcen fortv and 

* • 

fifty times more precise, and consequently more ser¬ 
viceable, than the other / 

Mrs. Cowden JTlarke's Concordance to Shal-xpcrr i- 
a no|)4‘ monument of the fair compiler’s loving pa¬ 
tience and carefulness; its correctness,especially when 
we take into account the multitude of mere figures 
and symbols which there was nothing in the sense or 
the contest to protect from perversion, is wonderful: 
it would be hard to name a printed volume either of 
more difficult or of more faultless execution; it is rare 
to find a single figure' or letter wrong; it may bo ques¬ 
tioned if any equally elaborate work, literary or of any 
tither kind, so remarkable for exactness and freedom 
from error, ever before proceeded from the female head 
or hand ^ even as it stands,*it is irtvaluable, and in a 
manner indispensable, for critical purposes. But if 
is much to he wished that before it.was undertaken 
there* had existed’an edition t>f tlie.Plays w;th the 
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speeches numbered throughout,, as in, the present 

edition of the Julius Ca'stti 1 , to which i‘ might li&ic 

Won accommodate d. ‘)Vc should in *tfat ease have 

found‘whatever we. might seek 'by its assistance in 

about a, fiftieth part dt' tin? average time tli^.t itjuu\ 

takes us. ' ... „• 

<1 . 

As for the present Commentary on the ? lay of.//r/ijp 
Cctsar, it will be peregji’ed that it. does not at ...11 aspire 
to what is eommpnlv distinguished as the Ipghci cri¬ 
ticism. It does not seek to examine or to expound 
this Shakespearian drama, aesthetically, but only phi- 
lologically, or with respect to the language. Tin 
ynly kind of criticism which it professes is what is 
called .verbal criticism Its whole aim,, in so far as 
it relates to the particular work, which it is at¬ 
tached, is, as lar as may he done, first to ascertain or 
determine the text, secondly to explain it; to impure, 
in other words, what Shakespeare really wrote, and 
how what he has written is to he read and construed. 

Wherever either the earliest text ortlj;it which is 

<* 

commonly received has been deviated from to the ex¬ 
tent of a word or a syllable, the alteration lias been 
distinctly indicated. In this way a complete representa¬ 
tion is given, in so far at least as regards the language. 

* bo’tli of the text of the edit to jtri/tcc/ts and of the 
lus reci‘]thts. I have mot sought to register tv ith the 
same exactness tire various remyngs of t he other texts, 
ancient and niodern i but 1 believe, nevertheless, that 
all will be found to he noted*that are of ajiv interest 
eithc£ in the ,!j>econd‘ b’olio or aidong the umjCet ures 
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>f tin 1 Ion" Irrav of.editors audt’eommefitators extend- 
ing from Hole to our own day. 

TIa'ii, w itli regard to tlio emanation of tin; text 
I confess that Jim- nn 4” ir i* rather that I nliall h 

tlnmght'to havudont' too m*ieh than too littkf Hut 

# • • 

liave 1 k*c% desfpiusoto omit nothing lhat any read* 
i*iglit re<|iiire for*!lie full understanding of the Play 
in so faf ns 1 washable to snpjtiy it. 1 have even ae 
tainfd 1 !h- eoimnon schoolboy'explanations outlie lev 
spoil its o[ Homan anthpiiliesjo which.allusions occur 
such as the arrangements of the Calendar, the usage 
of the IjU]k realia, etc. .The cjrjircxxion, however* i 
what J have dik'd) dwelt upon. The labours of worn 
of expositors, embodied in hundreds of volunu s»«tt«< 
the existence in 41* writings of Shakespeare of nu 
merotis»vvords, phraseologies, and passages the impor 
of winch is. to say the least, not obvious to ordinary 
readers of the present da). This comes partly Iron 

certain characteristics of his stvle, which would pro 

• 

hah!) havejmade him occasionally a dittienll author in 
any circumstances; hut much more from the two facts 
oft^e corrujitedj'f at least doubtful state of the lex' 
.in many places, and the changes that our nationa 
speech has midergtme since his ;ige. The Knglish o 
life sixteenth egntui* is in various respects a ilitferen 
language from that of the ninetieth. The words am 
eonstruetjons art' not ihronghoiit the same, and whet 

thev are t krv have not alvvav s the Same meaning. Muc! 

• * • 

of Shakespeare's v^ealutlary has eeasfd to fall fntn 
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which he attached to io lmich of it as stil* survivel has 

L , . 

dropt out of our minds. What is most misleading bf 

af, many words and fc?ms have acquired senses for 

us which they had not for him. AH such cases that 

the Plriy presents J have - made' it myobjoot'lo lictiee. 

Wlierever there seemed lo be aiiy risk ('n T the true 

* 1 

meaning being mistaken, 1 have, m as few wordsus 
possible, stated what *i' conceived i to be. Where it 
was not clear to myself. 1 • have frankly confessed my 
inability to explain it satisfactorily. 

In so far as the Commentary relates to the parti¬ 
cular Plav which it goes over, and professes to ■eluci¬ 
date, it is intended to b'e as complete as T could make 
it. ih life sense of not leaving any passage unremarked 
upon which seemed to mf to be drllleult or obscure. 
But, of course, it puts forward no prctensbui to a 
similar completeness, or lliorouglmess. in respect of 
any further purpose. It is far from embracing 1 lie 
whole subject of the Fix/Hxli of Sludrxjirrrrr, or mak¬ 
ing any attempt to do so. It is merely fit introduc¬ 
tion to that subject. In the Prohyomnw. neverthe¬ 
less, I have sought to lava foundation for tin* ful' and 
systematic treatment of an important department o*‘ 
it in the exposition which is irivcif of some principles 
of our prosody, and some peculiarities o£,Shake¬ 
speare's verification* uhich his (‘ditors have not in 
general sufficiently attended to. Silch investigations 
are, I conceive, full‘of promise of new light in regard 
th the history *both of the Plays, and of the mind of 
thgir author.* k 
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Sl'ill Joss elm the Commentarf pretCrfd to any com- 
reteness in Vliaf it may contain in reference to the 
isiory and constitulion of Vho language general]/, 
r of particular classes yf words- and constructions. 
un*ng vlio fragments, or «peciipens, lioweffr— for 
hey can K> nottying’unore—which occur in it of this 
.ijid of speculation are a few which will be found, per- 
iaj)s. to'carry out rf hr examination of a principle, yr 
he Survey of a group of connected facts, farther than 
and bolero been done; such as those in the notes on 
Merely (1 •’>), on I/n (3-1). on Shrew and Shrewd (180), 
fin Statue (310), on Delieer (318), on the prefix JJe 
(390), on The in combination with a comparative 
(075), etc. • 


G. L.-C. 
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abide, 327. 
aboard, 05. 
aby, 327. 
addressed, 300. 
advantage, 358. 
afeard, 244. 
aim, 57. 
alderliofest, 54. 
alight, 726. 
alive, 05. 
all over, 175. 
aloft, 05. 
along by, 200. 

am, 560. 

an, 15. 

and (an) 89, 575. 
apace, 739. 
apparent, 191. 
approve, 147. 
apt, 345. 
aptitude, 345. 
arc, 129, 560. 
arrive, 54. 
art (s.), 615. 
art (v.), 560. 
as, 41, 57, 177, 329, 
. 408, 704. 

as well, 50. 
aside, 65. 
astir, 252. 
attempered, 562. 
t augurer, 194. 
aw can, etc., 560. 

. ay, 54, 530. 
aye, 675. 

• 

bad, 349. 

ri bait, 529, 530. 
ban, 349. 


INDEX. 


bane, 349. 
base, 147, 349. 
bastard, 177. 
bate, 629, 530. 
battle, 671. 
bay, 349, 629, 630. 
be, 560. 
be (are), 67. 
be- 390, 460. 
bear hard, 105. 
become, 390. 
been, 269, 
becst, 560. 
befall, 69, 708. 
behaviour, 45. 
beholder, 390. 
believe, 390. 
belike, 460. 
belong, 390. 
beloved, 390. 
beseech, 390. 
beshrew, 186. 
bestow, 139, 788. 
betimes, 669. 
betoken, 390. 
bills, 714. 
bloods, 56. 
bough, 349. 
bow, 349. 
break with, 182. 
bring, 106. 
brook, 56. 
bustle, 267. 
busy, 267. 
by, 345. 

ean, 560. 
carrion, 177. 
eautel, 177. 


eautelous, 177. 
censor, 329. 
censorship, 329. 
censure, 329, 375. 
census, 329. 
ceremonies, 16, 194. 
chance, 69. 
charaetery, 214. 
charm, 209. 
chew, 57. 
clean, 110. 
clever, 348. 
colour, 147. 
come home, 104, 
comfort, 211. 
command, 279. 
commend, 279. 
commerce, 525. 
companion, 578. 
company, 578. 
con, 560. 
conceit, 142. 
conclude, 249. 
condemn to, 525. 
condition, 205. 
consort, 704. 
constant, 263, 310, 
construct, 560. 
construe, 560. 
content, 519. • 

continence, 54. 
contrite, 260. 
contrive, 260. 
council, 263, 498. 
counsel, 263, 498. 
countenance, 54. 
court, 305. 
courteous, 305. 
courtesies, 305.* 
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creature, 181. 

every, 675. 

gore, 426. 'I 

cunning, 560. 

exigont, 676. 

greet, 242. f 

curse, 186. 

exorcise, 221. 

griefs, 129, 436. [ 

curst, 186. 

expedition, 598. 

grievances, 129. f 

curt’sies, 305. 


guess, 390. ’ 


factious, 129. 

\ 

dear, 349, 360. 

fall, 359, 508, 708. 

had liko, 67. 

dearth, 349. 

fantasy, 194. 

had rather, 57, 551. 

decent, 16. 

far, 48. 

hail, 241. j 

deck, 16. 

fare thee, 761. 

hale, 241. 

decorate, 16. 

farther, 45. 

hand (at, in, on), 508. i 

deem, 329. 

fasten, 672. 

handkerchief, 218. 

degrees, 147. 

fault, 120,143. 

ha}», 69. 

deliberate, 348. 

favour, 64,130,160. 

happen, 69. 

deliver, 348. 

favoured, 54. 

happy, 69. 

dent, 426. 

fear, 190, 244. 

liark thee, 761. 

desire, 307. 

fearful, 672. 

havoc, 363. 

difference, 45. 

fellow, 678. 

health, 534. 

dint, 426. 

feverous, 130. 

heap, 109. 

direct, 300. 

field, 674. 

hearse, 422. 

distract, 690. 

fire, 346. 

heart’s ease, 67. 

distraught, 590. 

firm, 107. 

heir, 194. 

do, 16,147, 229, 387, 

fleer, 129. 

hence, 625. 

503. 

flourish, 280. 

her, 54. 

doom, 329. 

fond, 305. 

herd, 128. 

dotage, 305. 

fondling, 305. 

herself, 56. 

dote, 305. 

force, 209. 

liie, 139. * 

dress, 300. 

force (of), 620. 

hilt, 726. 

drizzle, 233. 

fore, 45. 

hind, 128. 

drown, 128. 

foreign-built, 110. 

hinder, 161. 


forth, 45. 

himself, 56, 599. 

early, 494. 

fray, 267. 

his, 54. 

earn, 259. 

freedom, 307. 

home, 625. 

earnest, 259. 

friend (to, at), 342. 

homo-, 110. 

-ed, 16, 246. 

friends (friend), 353. 

hour, 256. 

either, 227. 

from, 110, 194. 

however, 103. 

clement, 130. 

funeral, 746. 

hug, 139. 

emulation, 260. 

further, 45. 

humour, 105,205,240, 

enfapee, 377. 


561. 

enlarge, 519. 

garden, 143. 

hurl 233. 

ensign, 715. 

general, 147. 

hurtle, 233. 

entertain, 788. 

get me, 278. 


envy, 187. 

get thee gone, 261. 

I (me), 122. 

ere, 494. 

give sign, 680. 

-ile, 25. 

errant, 494. 

give way, 260. 

improve, 186. 

erroneous, 494. 

given, 66. 

in, 65, 122, 744. 

error, 494. 

glare, 109. 

incorporate, 134. 

esteem, 57. 

go to, 631. 

indirection, 651. 
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tog. 1 - ^ 

nstance, 507. 

nsuppreBsive, 177. 

,s, 660. 

it, 54. 

i’ the, 53. 

its, 54. 

itself, 54, 56. 

-ius, 502, 560. 


jealous, 60, 57. 
jig, 578. 
justle, 233. 


keep, 211. 
ken, 560. 

kerchief, 218. 

kin, 560. 
kind, 560. 
kindred, 560. 
king, 560. 
knave, 647. 
know, 560. 


lament, 741. 
lease, 363. 
leash, 363. 
let, 363. 
lot’s, 708. 
liable, 67, 249. 
lief, 54. 
light, 725. 
like, 57, 85. 
likely, 57. 
likes, 105. 
listen, 498. 

. lover, 186, 260. 

make, 681, 725, 794. 
make for, 295. 
make to, 295. 
manner, 45. 

mass, 408. 
mrfrket, 525. 
marry, 78. 

mast, 525. * 

masters, 403, 637. 
me, 89,' 471. 


mercantile, 26 , 626. 
merchant, 525. 
morely, 46. 
mettle, 102. 
mind, 534. 
mistook, 46. 
moe, 148, 746. 
mourn, 741. 

my, 89, 205. 
myself, 64, 66, 599. 

. napery, 408^ 
napkin, 408. 
neckerchief 218. 
news, 690. 
nice, 524. 
niggard, 624. 
nor, 227. 
nuptials, 746. 

observe, 539. 
occupation, 89. 
o’clock, 65. 

of, 129. 
on, 65. 
once, 613. 

o’ nights, 65. 
only, 56. 
ope, 89. 
or, 227. 
orchard, 143. 
o’ the, 53. 
other, 78. 
others, 634. 
ourself, 56. 
out, 8. 
over, 283. 
overwatched, 634. 
owe, 1. 
own, 1. 

palter, 177. 
paramour, 186. 
pass, 15. 
passion, 46. 
path, 161. 
patience, 46. 
perforce, 620. 


piety, 346. 
pious, 346. 
piteous, 346. 
pitiful, 346. 
pity, 346. 
plucked, 160. 
prebend, 498. 
prefer, 789. 
prepare, 256. 
pretend, 65. 

•prevent, 147,161,296. 

proceed, 60. 
proceeding, 249. 
produce to, 355. 
promised forth, 97. 
proper, 12, 45. 
provender, 498. 
portent, 246. 
power, 127. 
proof, 147, 692. 
puissant, 804. 

question, 377, 596. 
quick, 267. 
quite from, 194. 

rascal, 651. 
rathe, 54. 
rather, 54. 
recension, 329. 
redress, 300. 
remorse, 147. 
repeal, 306. 
reprove, 186. 
respect, 48, 551. 
retentive, 126. 
rived, 107. 

Rome, 56. 
rostrum, 373. 
rote, 560. • 

round, 147. 
ruminate, 57. 
rumour, 267. 

scandal, 50. 
scandalize, 50. 
sennet, 39. 
separate, 444. 
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, _■ S8, 249, 
•he#, MB. 

should, 181,238,651. 
shrew, 196. 
shrewd, 186, 343. 
-slop, 246. 
sirs, 637. 
tit thee, 761. 
siaek,522. 
sleep, 868. 
elide, 622. 
slight, 494, 522. 

1 slink, 622 
'slip, 868. 
tfipe, 8te. j, 

#1, 522.v. ^ i 

«aack,7fc. . VS] 
•Q, 15, 44, 67, 147 
■ 408. 
sooth, 267. 

•ore, 186. 
sorrow, 186. 

: stay, 186. 
sort, 211. 
t sound, 128. 
sour, 186. 
speak, 647. 

.state, 60. 

&' 

Mined, 252. 


strange-disposed, 110 
ftww, 186.. 
#trieken,46,263. 
struek, 46,268. 
sfcroeken, 253.349. 
sttoosed, 22» 
suooms, 229,735,736 


such, 67,177. 
sue, 283. 
suit, 283. 
suite, 283. 
swagger, 107. 
sway, 107. 
sweet, 267. 
swing, 107. 
swoon, 82, 83,128. 

tsg-rae ,i 
tempared)562. 
templa 868. 
terror,^94. 
th and y, 675. 
than, 56, 675. 
that, 15, 44, 57,147 
177,399. 
thatch, 16. 
the more, etc., 675. 
themselves, 66. 
there’s, 135. 
these many, 486. 
thews, 124. 
thigh, 124. 
think, 147,189. 
this, 67. 

this (time), 130. 
this prelent, 57. 
thou, 1. 

thunderstone, 120. 
thyself) 66. 
tide, 363. 
tidings, 590. 
time, 363. 

-tion, 246. 

to, 1, 57, 651, 634. 

toward, 53. 

•true man, 87 . 

unaccustomed, 194. 
undergo, 180. 
unmeritable, 494. 
upon, 689. • 


viands* 498. 
vile, 675. 
villain, 186. 
virtue, 209. 

ware, 671. 
warn, 671. 
war)-, 671. 
was, 560. 
wash, 331. 
wave, 107. 
weak, 267. 
weep, 16. 
weigh, 107. 
were, wort, best, 469 
when ? 143. 
whe’r, 16, 194, 74f 
758. 

which, 369, 377. 
while (the), 739. 
whiles, 67. 
whirl, 233. 
wliit, 181. 
wicked, 267. 
wight, 181. 
will, 181, 238, 249. 

wis, r. ywis. 

wit, 436, 561. 
with, 124, 345,* 36 

590, 613. 
withhold, 399. 
worship,’ 604. 
worth, 504. 
would, 218. . 

wrote, 46. 

y-, 390. 
ye, 345. 
yea, 675. 
yearn, 259. 
yonder, 65. 
you, 345. 
yourself, 56. 
ywis, 390. 
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HU) 1/E G OMEN A. 

» 

I.. SHAKESPEARE’S PERSONAL HISTORY. 

AVu.uam Sii \ ki:si'i;Ai(E w as born at Stratford-upoa*. 
Amhi. iu llic county of Warwick, in Ajtril Jofit. U> ! ' 
baptism is recorded in tin- parish register as baring 
taken plbco on Wednesday the 20th. and the inscrip¬ 
tion on bis tomb makes him to have been iu his fifty- 
third tear when be died on the idrd of April ltilti; 
his birth-das. therefore, cannot hn\e been later than 
the ‘Jdnl. It‘was more probably some days earlier. 
It is eoimnonh assumed, nevertheless, to have been 
the idrd. which, besides being also the day of his 
death, is 1 he dn\ detficated to St. (ieorge the Martyr, 
the^iatffm saint of England. 

Ilis father was dohn ^Shakespeare ; his mother, Mary 
Ardcrne, or,Arden, Th# Ardens were among the old¬ 
est of the county gentry: many of the Shakespearcs 
also,,who wyre lfumcrims iu Warwickshire, "were of 
good conditityi. The name in provincial speech was 
probably sounded Shurfrxpcarc or Shacksper; but even 
in the pfcet’s own day its more‘refined or literary 
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pronunciation seemfs to have been the same that now 
prevails. It was certainly recogniz'ed as a combination 
of the two worda Sfiake and Spear. Ills own spelling 
of it, however, in a few instances in which that, our 
only known fragment of his handwriting, has come 
down to us, is Shakspere. 

John Shakespeare appears io have followed the 
business of a glover, including no doubt the making 
of gloves as well as the selling of them, lie seems to 
have fallen latterly into decayed circumstances; hut 
in his better days it is evident that lie ranked with the 
first class of the burgesses of his town, lie was for 
many years an alderman, and twice tilled the office of 
High Bailiff, or chief magistrate, lie was also, though 
perhaps never very wealthy, but rather alwa\s a strug¬ 
gling man, possessed of some houses in Stratford, as 
well as of a small freehold estate acquired In his mar¬ 
riage; and his connexion with the Arden family would 
itself bring him consideration. H is marriage probably 
took place in 1537. lie lived till 1(502, and his wife 
till 1G0S. Of eight children, four sons and four 
.daughters, William was the third, but the eldest sou. 

Shakespeare’s father, like the generality of persons 
of his station in life of that day. appears to have been 
unable to write his name ; ull ins (signature in the 
books of the corporation is his cross, or mark hut 
there can be no doubt that the m;.i had a grammar- 
school education. He was in all probability sent to 
the tree-school of Ids native town. After he left 
school it has been thought that he may have spent 
some time in an attorney’s office. But in 1 5N2, when 
he was only eighteen, he married; his wife, Anne 
Hathaway, of Shoftery, in the neighbourhood of Strut- 
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ford, was about eight years olderHhan himself; chil¬ 
dren soon followed,—first *a daughter, then twins, a 
son and dauglitef; and this involvement may be eon- 
jccturcd,to have’been* what drove him to London, in 
the necessity of finding s*>me way of supporting his 
family which required no apprenticeship. He became 
first ail actor, th<.»i* it writer for the stage. Already 
by*the year lost) he had worked his way up to be one 
of the proprietors of Alio Black frihrs Theatre. But he. 
seems to have always continued to look upon fctrat- 
f<a’d as his home ; there lie left his wife and children ; 
he is sirid to have made ii point'of revisiting his native 
town once a year; and thither, after* lie had, by the 
unceasing activity of many \ ears, secured a compe¬ 
tency, he returned to spend the evening of his days 
in quiet. So that we may sav he resorted to London, 
after all, only as th? sailor goes to sea, always intend¬ 
ing to turtle hack. He 1 appears to have finally retired 
to Stratford, and settled there on a property which 
he had purchased, about t hM pear 1 (112 ; his wife still 
lived, and also his two da^j^t^i's, of whom the elder, 
Susanna, was •married t<j’|)iC*.loliii Hall, a physician, 
in 1007; the younger, Ju^ififi, to Mr. Thomas Quincy, 
in February 1010. Bpjpbc had lost his only soil, 
who jmis liamul j£ihm&fc J .in 1 odd, when the hoy was 
in ftis ftu'ltlh year. Shakespeare died at Stratford, as 
already mentioned, on j^jjj 20rd of April 1(>10 ; and he* 
lies internal, in the parish church thiTe. 

His wife survived till August*10‘2d. Both his daugh¬ 
ters, had fpnili(«i;—Susanna, a daughter, who was 
twice married* Judith, throe sons; but no descendant 
of the great poet nmv«e\ists. The last u*as probably 
Elizabeth, daughter uf Dr. llall, w’fio be came the w'ifo 
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Iirst of Thomas Nas4i, Esq., secondly of Sir John Bar¬ 
nard, and died without issue by ‘either husband in 
February 1(>70, r Nor is it known tlVat there are any 
descendants even of his father reinainini;. Rltlumgli 

one of his brothers find al^> mu' of ids sisters art' as- 
< , 

eertained to have been married, and tp have had issue. 

11. siiAKj:sT>F.u:rs \Yokkn. (i 

r 

< The iir.-i work ofMiakespeart'V which h.w printed 
with his name was his poom entitled Vein's mid Ji/ottw, 
in statr/as cmisistimt each of an alternately rhy in¬ 
itio ijuatrain followetl'by ;i ebupht. It uppetin <1 in 
151)3. with :i dedication to the Karl of Southampton, 
in which the author styles it the first Iwir ofhis in¬ 
vention. This was followed in 151)1 by Tin Jiiijic of 
Lncrere, in stanzas of set en lines, one rlnminij to 1 lie 
fourth beino here inserted before 'l lie closing couplet ; 
it is also dedicated to Kurd Southampton*I*-) whom 
tilt 1 author expresses the most unlimited oblieat ion 
AVhat 1 hate dmie." he say s. “is yours: what I hate 
to do is vottrs ; beintr pitrt in sill 1 hate, (let oted y ours.'’ 
The Vctuot and ^Idmiix was thrice reprinted in Shake¬ 
speare’s lifetime: the Jn'eeece. live or sit times. 

Ilis other works. In sides Ids Flays, are 77/e f'assion- 
ate l J ili/rini , a small colled ion of poems. Iirst printed 
in loth); and his Son,win. Id I in number. Vvith'Alie 
poem entitled .1 Lorre .v < 'owjilnml (in t he same stanza 
as the Liurcn). which append toother in 
But the Sonnets, or .vmie of them at least, were well 
known lotto before this. “ An the .wml of Kuplmpbus 
was 1 houoht to lit c in Ft Ihaooras.’' say s a w filer mimed 
Francis Merc* in his J J alliuhx Vi'Wiy,published in 151)8, 
“so the sweet witty soul of Otid lites in tut llitluous 



:u honey-tongucd Shakespeare :* witness his Venus 
and Adonis, his Jn/errcr. his supped Sounds among 
his private friends.” It was still a‘common practice 
for work* to he eireulated to a limited extent in manu¬ 
script while they were withheld froyi the press. 

Tin* first edit iyn of Siiakespe.ire’s collected Dramatic 
"Works appeared* fn "Killd, or not till seven years 

afftu’ his«dcath, in a folio volume. A second edition, 

• • 

wyth numerous verbal alterations, but no additional 
I’lavs, was brought out in thh same form in 1G.‘!2. Tn 
Ifitil appeared a third addition, also in folio, contain¬ 
ing seven additional I’lavs. .And a fourth and last' 
folio reprint followed in Ki.So. 

The i’lavs that are now commonly received as Shake¬ 
speare's are all those that are contained in the Fir>t 
Folio, lining thirty-si^ in nmnlicr. togi'ther with l\ri- 
r/es Vriuce of Ti/re. one of the seven added in the 
Third Pehn. In ■sides the other six ill that edition.— 
entitled The Trar/nii/ of Loerinr. The First Port of 
file Life of Sir John OJdenst/e. The Chronicle Hisfon/ 
'f Thomas Lord (*roiiiorJI, The London Frodii/nf The 
Pnri/an , and A Vurkshire Tetn/edi/. —there have been 
iscrihed to Shakespeare in more recent times the old 
Plavs^if The ileii/ji of Fine/ Fdraed the Third and 
T’% { Tni;/nli/ of Arden of Frrrrsliinii; and by certain 
(ferman critics those of The Coined//of Geofijr-rr-Green 
(generally held to hr*the work of Robert Greene). 
The Cornedf of Mncedof ns. The Birth of JlcrJin, and 
The Mere// Peril of Ef nonton. Some of these are 
mmflig the humblest productions of the human intel¬ 
lect : that thi> notion of their being Shakespeare's 
should liave been talftm up by suyh men as Nchlegel. 
and Ticck is an illustrious instance of how far the 
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blinding and extravagant, spirit of system may go. 
Finally, the Play of The Two Nolle Kinsmen, com¬ 
monly included among those of Peaumont'and Fletcher, 
has been attributed in part to Shakespeareit is de¬ 
scribed on the title-page of the first edition^ published 
in 1634, as written by Fletcher and Shakespeare, and 
the opinion that Shakespeare had a share' in it has 
been revived in our own day. 4 

Of the thirty-seven Pla\ s generally held to he gen¬ 
uine, eighteen are known to have been separately 
printed, some of them ofteu<T than once, 1 in Shake¬ 
speare's lifetime :—Titus Andronicus, Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet. Lore's Labour s Lost, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Much Ado about Nothing, Merchant of Venice, Lear, 
Troilus and Cressida, Pericles, Richard the Second. 
First Part of Henry the Fourth, Second Part of 
Henry the Fourth, Richard the Third (all substantially 
as we now have them); Hamlet, in two editions 
greatly differing the one from the other; and, in 
forms more or less unlike our present copies, The 
Merry If7m- of IVindsor, Henry the Fifth, and the 
Second and Third Parts of Henry the Sixth, under the 
titles of “ The First Part of tin- Contention betwixt 
the Houses of York and Lancaster,” and " Tin True 
Tragedy of Richard Duke of York” (often reiejre^ to 
,as “ The Second Part of the Contention”). Nor is it im¬ 
probable that there may have been early impressions 
of some others of the Plays, although no copies are now 
known. The Tragedy of Othello teas also printed se¬ 
parately in 1622. All these separately published Mays 
are in quarto, and are familiarly known as the old or 
early Quartos. 

The following eighteen Plays appeared for the first 
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time, as far as is known, in the Polio of 1G23:— The 
Tempest, *The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Measure for 
Measure, The Cohedy of Errors , As •You Like It, The 
Taming »of the *Shrew, All's Well that Ends Well. 
Twelfth Eight, A Winter'ETale. King John, The First 
Part of Henry the Sixth, Henry the Eighth, Coriolanus , 
Timon of Athens,.Julius Cwsar, Macbeth, Antony and' 
Cfropatro,, and Cymbeline. • 

Thoro is reason to*believe that the first edition of. 
Titus Andronicus was printed in 1594, although the 
earliest of^which any copy is now known is dated 1000 
The earliest, existing edition/ of Jlomeo and Juliet , 
jRirhard the Second, and lticha.'d the •Third, bear the 
ditto of 1597. The dates of the other Quartos (except 
Othello) all range between 159N and 1G09. It appears, 
however, from Francis Me res's book, mentioned above, 
that by the year loOS, alien it was published, Nhake- 
speare*llad already produced at least the following 
Plays which are not known to have been printed till 
they were included a quarter of a century afterwards 
in the First Folio: —The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Comedy'of Errors , Lore's Labour's Lost, Mid¬ 
summer Eight's Dream, The Merchant of Venice, King 
John, and another called Lore's Labour's Won, which 
has been commonly supposed to be that now entitled 

ATrsTfwII that End'sWell.* And Meres cannot be held 

. • 

* liut thejilay of Alt's IVell that Touts Well seems to have 
its present title built or wrought into it, and as it wen' incorpo¬ 
rated with it. It is Helena’s habitual wont , and the thought 
that is novi* ^bsent from her mind. “ All’s wolf that ends 
well,” she oxekims iu the loiirtlj Scene of tile Fourth Act ; 

• . • 

“•Still the fine’s the crown: 

*Whate’er the course,_t lie end is the renown." * 
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to profess to do mote than to instance some of the 
works by which Shakespeare had by this tiine in his 
opinion proved himself the greatest' English -writer 
that had yet arisen botli in tragedy and in comedy. 
Six years before this, or in 1592, Eobert Greene. 

• u 

And again in the first Scene of the Fifth J cl 

“ Alls well that ends well yet.” 

, So also the King, in the Concluding Inn's of the Play :— 

•“ All yet seems well; mid, if it end so meet, 

The better past, more welcome is the sweet 

and then to the audience ■— 

“The king's a beggar, now the play is done: 

All is well ended, jf tint „uit be .won, 

That yon express content." 

There would be no nature or meaning in the dialogue circling 
around the phrase in question, ‘dr eontiflufdh returning upon it, 
ill this way, unless it formed the name of the l’lin. ()- r the other 
hand, there is not an expression throughout the pave that ran lie 
fairly considered as allusive to such a title as Lon's Lahovrs 
Won. 

Another notion that has been taken up i~ that the Play now 
known as The Tempest is that designated Lore's Labour's ITnu 
by Meres. This is the theory of the Reverend Joseph Hunter, 
first brought forward in a “ Disquisition on the Tempest,” pub¬ 
lished ui 1811, and reproduced ill the Second Part of his “Mew 
Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Sliakesjieare." 
1844. But, notwithstanding all the learning and ingest.ity* ns 
which it bus b^en set forth and defended, it luis probably not met 
with much acceptance. One would utmost as soon believe with 
ITrici that The Tempest is tile vert latest of all Shakespeare's 
Plays, as with Mr. Hunter that it is one of his earliest,- nearly 
the first in time,” he calls it, “as the lirst in place ; pawning ijs i! 
stands in the original collective edition 1, of the dfauius which are 
wholly his.” , ■ • 

May not the true Lore's Labour's fp’on be wliat, we now call 
The ‘Taming of the Shrew ' That J’luy is founded upon an older 
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accounted by himself and others ofie of the chief lights 
of that early morning of our drjina, but destined to 
be soon completely outshone and Extinguished, luuj, 
perhnps»vvith some presentiment of his coming fate, 
hi a pamphlet which he •entitled “ Green’s Groats- 


onc called The Ti/lfiinij of A S/treir ; it is therefore in t lie* highest . 
degree improbable 11 iftt*it was originally produced under its pre- 
soft name. The designation by which it is now known, in all 
likelihood, was only givenlo it. alter it- predecessor had been driven* 
from the stage, and had conic to Jh> generally forgotten.. Have 
wy not that which it previously bore indicated in one of the re¬ 
storations ot Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, who directs u~, in the 
last line but one of the Second Act, instead of “ in thi- ease of 
iron!ui/" to read st in tills ease of cv, mine/," thus gnmg us what 
may stand, in want of a better, for a rhyme to the “if l fail not 
of my cunning'’ oflbe line following ' J The line- are pretty evi¬ 
dently intend -d to rhyme, however rudely The l’lay is, besides, 
iill] of other ivpetiliou^olitlie -aifle key-note.* Tlui', ill the seaond 
Scene of Art ] , wlr-u Ilorten-io informs (ircmiotlmt lie bad pro¬ 
mised ff'trucio. if lie would become suitor to Katburine, that 
they “would be eonlriimtors, And bear lus charge of wooing, 
wbat'Oe’er,’’ Givmio answers, “And so we will, provided that lie 
will her.’ In the lillh Scene of Act IV.. when the resolute Ve¬ 
ronese ha- brought the shrew to a complete submission, llor- 
tiU'io’s congratulation is, “ IVtrucio, go thy wavs; the Held is 
won.’’ So in the concluding scene the lady’s father exclaims, 
“Now fair befall thee, good I’etrueio! The wager thou has 
won;* to which the letter replies. “Nay, T will win niv wage 
betjpf ^ t.” And his last words in passing from the stage, as it 

in pointed allusion to our supposed title of the piece, are - 

• • • 
“’Tvvus I won the vvtiger, though you [ Lvcenliu 1 hit the 

while: • 

And, being a winner, God give Ton good night I" 


L'lie title %[ JjoiTx failmurx ITim, it may be milled, might 
also eomprebemf I he mule-plot of lament io and Uimien, and even 
that of llorten*io and t^e Widow, though in Ihe ease of the 
latter it Height rather he supposed to lie.tjie lady who should h« 
deemed the winning party. • 
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worth of Wit,” thuff vented his anger against the new 
luminary;—“ There is an upstart crow, beautified with 
our feathers, that,' with his tiger’s heart wrapped in a 
player’s hide, supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank verse as- the lust of you; and, being an 
absolute Johannes Factotum, is, in his own conceit, 
the only Shake-scene in a country,’'' This would seem 
to imply, what is otherwise probable enough, that t»p 
do this time Shakespeare had chiefly made himself 
known as a dramatic writer bv remodelling and im- 
proving the works of his predecessors, lie piay, how¬ 
ever, have also even already produced some Plays 
wholly of his own composition. If Titus AnJronicus 
and the Three Parts of Henry the Sixth are to be ac¬ 
counted his, they probably belong to this earliest stage 
of his career. 

• 1 • it 

Of the thirty-seven Plays there are seven the au¬ 
thenticity of which has been more or less questioned. 
The Three Parts of Kitty Henry the Sixth (especially 
the First) and Titus Andronieus , if they are In Shake¬ 
speare, have very little of his characteristic manner ; 
Pericles has come down to us in so corrupted a state 
that the evidence of manner and style is somewhat^ 


-unsatisfactory, though it is probably bis; Tinjon of 
9 Athens is generally admitted to be only partly his; 
and much of Kiny Henry the FAyhtli, which has only 
recently come to be suspected, is also evidently by 


another hand.* 


* See a.[ia]«'r by Mr. Spoilt ling,' in the Unit tertian's Maga¬ 
zine for August 1851, anti various subsequent -emnmumeuUons 
by Mr. llieksop and others in the Fo(<s and (Jinxtea. 

V, 
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III.'THE SOURCES ^OR THE TEXT OF 

. SHAKESPEARE’S I’LAYS. 

• f • 

From*what has l)con stated it appears that, of the 

entire number of thirty-sAen,Plays which are usually 
regarded as Shakespeare’s, there are only thirteen (in¬ 
eluding Hamlet) tit which, in w hat may be called their 
completed state or ultimate form, wo possess impres¬ 
sions published in his lifetime: together with four* 
others (reckoning the Sccfind and Third Parts of 
Hear// /lit Sixth to be the same with the two'Parts of 
the Contention) of which in an immature and imper¬ 
fect state we ha\e such impressions? Of one other, 
Othello, we have also an edition, printed indeed after 
the author’s death, but apparently from another ma¬ 
nuscript than that % u,sed fos the Firsj Indio. For the 
remaining nineteen Plavs our oldest authority is that 
edition. And the only other sources for which any 
authority has been claimed are ; 1. The Second, Third, 
and Fourth Folios; 2. A manuscript of the First Part 
and some portions of the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth , which is believed to bo nearly of Shakespeare’s 
age, and of which an impression has been edited by 
Mr. ILalliwcll for Jhe Shakespeare Society; 3. The ma^ 
mjsrnpt emendations, extending over all tjie Plays, 
wit h the exception only of Pericles , made in a hand¬ 
writing apparently o H about the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth eeirtury, in a cApy of the Second Folio belong¬ 
ing to Mr. ('oilier. . * 

Mono oPtljoso copies can claim to be regahled as of 
absolute authority. Fvcn the least carelessly printed , 
of the Quartos wliicM appeared in Shakespeare's life¬ 
time are one and all deformed \>y too many evident 
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mid universally admitted errors to make it possible for 

us to believe that thy proofs underwent either bis own 

revision or those of anv attentive editor or reader; it, 

* . ' 

may be doubted if in any ease the Play was Avon set, 

up from the author’s maituscript. Tn many, or in 
most, eases we may affirm with eoutidenee that it eer- 
tainly was not. Some of these Qiiartos are evidently 
unauthorized publications, hurriedly brought out, a'hd 
'•founded probably in the main on portions of the dia¬ 
logue fraudulently furnished by the aetors, with the 
lacuna 1 filled up perhaps from notes taken by reporters 
in the theatre. 

The First FoKo (1(122) is deelared on the title-page 
to be printed “ according to the true original copies;” 
and it is probable that for most of the Plays cither 1 he 
author's autograph, or. at anv rate, some cops belong¬ 
ing to the theatre, was made use of. The \olume was 
put forth in the names of two of Shakespeare's friends 
and fellow-actors, John Hemini/r and Jlriirtt'Cuni/cII. 
who introduce what they stile “these trifles.’’ the 
‘•remains” of their deceased associate, in a Dedica¬ 
tion to the Earls of Pembroke and .Montgomery,— 
who, they observe, had been pleased to think the said 
rifles something.—and in a Preface, in which,, after 
onfessin^ that it would bai e been a thing to be w ished 
that the author himself had lived to have set forth 
and overseen his own writings,” they desire that they 
his surviving friends may not be envied the office of 
their care and pains in collecting and publishing them, 
and so publishing them as that, vvhery.is formerly, 
they continue, addressing, the Header, ••“you were 
abused with divers stolen and surreptitious eopies, 
maimed and deformed bv the frauds and stealths of 
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injurious impostors that. exposed* them [that is, ex¬ 
posed tin'll) to sale* unpublished them 1 , o\on those are 
now ottered to \1mr view cured and perfect of their 
limbs, and all the rest absolute! in their numbers,* a* 
he conceded them. Who,*as he was' a happy imitator 
of nat ure,*was a most gentle ex pressor of it: his mind 
and hand went together: and what he thought he ut¬ 
tered with that easiness, that wc*ha\e scarce received 
from him a blot in hfs papers.” * 

Here we ha\e certainly. along wit h an emphatic and 
u»discrinbna1 ing condemnation of all the preceding 
impressions, a distinct ‘declaration In the publishers 
of the present volume that linn bait the use of the 
author's manuscripts. It is the onh mention to be 
found am where ofan\ of the l’lays being in existence 
in his own handwriting. No doubt can reasonably be 
entertained that such of his papers as were in posses¬ 
sion otMTc Ulackfriars Theatre. to which llemimre and 
t'omlell, as he himself had done, belonged, were placed 
at 1 heir disposal. Andwemav assume that from these 
the edition of lCt2:>was set up. so far as the\ wejit and 
could be inadf* a\ailable. 

But it would be a great straining of such premises 
to conclude that the First Folio is to be accepted 
throyghout as aintlTing like an infallible authority in 
alltaUPs lor \n hat Nhako>|)i*aiv aotualU wroto. t hat 

. • 

• 

k riii" Laljni-ni lia- no # -)pvial ivltaviitv, a** lui" >onu*tmie> 
l»rcn 11 j• j m 1 1 |o tlii'MiN*; it nir.u^ uuivlv juriirt in all thou* 
pari", ur ip all ho* Nr itom r 1\\\-tlrn, m tlu* Piviatr 

t<> In- tv Ili-torV AiiLtluMua 1 Srnptoiv- bm'iu" -pnik- 

inir of tIn* jiaiiP* tIi.it ii.al 1 -i "ii •taken to ^ii-tuv tlu* ni , i , iir.a , \ of 
tlu* tt \l, -a\" : “ N ii ill inijinm a j mt I no-, t ant 1 -attorn ooiiaiiimi^ 

. . iidi'o Put mbits mt‘i r, i.\ absoiohnn protfiiSM* memnu • 
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would, for one tiling, be to suppose an accuracy and 
correctness of printing and editing of which there is 
no example in the published popular*literature of that 
Age, least of all in the drama, wfiicli w'as hardly looked 
upon as' belongingfo literature, and in regard to w hich 
the Press, when it' was resorted to, was alvvihs felt to 
beat best but an ini])erfeet and. upnatural substitute 
for the proper modivof publicat ion by means of Vie 
, Stage. The writer, it would seem to have been thought, 
could .not well claim as i^irork what called itself only 
a Play. .Nor do the publishers in the present instance 
make profession of having bestowed any special care 
upon the editing of their volume : what they say (or 
more probably what some"regular author of thedav, 
Ben Jenson, as it has been conjectured, or another, 
had been got to write in their names) is nothing more 
tha'n the sort of reeommemlation'with which it was 
customary for enlarged and improved edili<\n<. to be 
introduced to the world, and the only positive asser¬ 
tion which it can he held to involve is, that the new 
impression of the Phtvs had been set up, at least in 
part, from the author’s own manuscript. They lay 
claim, and we may therefore be sure could lay claim, 
to nothing further. They even admit, as we have 
seen, that it would have been better if 1 lie author him¬ 
self had superintended the publication. Of eort.ilion 
•of tile press tin re is not one word. . That, \te may be 
pretty certain, was h ft merely to the printer. Jt is 
not likely that the two players, who. with the excep¬ 
tion of this Dedication and ‘Preface', to which their 

• 1 K 

names arc attached, are quite unknown' in connexion 
with literature, were at all qualified for such a func- 
fion, which is not one to he satisfactorily dirchargcd 
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even by person* accustomed to writing for the press 
without Some practice*. * 

But this is no? all. The materials which Heminge 
and (Yujdell, o/whoever may have taken charge ot‘ 
the printing of the First Bolio, had at their command, 
were ven*possibly insuflicient to enable them to pro¬ 
duce a perfect texf,# although both their care and their 
competency had been greater* than they probably 
were. In the first plitce, there is "nothing in what they . 
say to entitle us to assume that they had the author’s 
own manuscript for more than some of the Flays. 
But, further, we do not “know \Uiat may ha\e been the 
state of such of his papers as were in their hands. AVe 
are told indeed that they were wit nout a blot, and the 
fact is an interesting one in reference to Shakespeare's 
habits of composition ; hut it has no bearing upon the 
claims of the text of*thi* First Folio’to he accounted 
a comt-tVepresentatiou of what he had written. He 
had been in bis grate for seven years; the latest of 
the original copies of the Plays were of that anfhpiitv 
at the least; most of them must have been much older. 
If, as is prob,'Tide, they had been ever since they were 
written in u.-e at the theatres, it can hardly have been 
that such of them as were not quite worn out should 
not bate suffered* flu ire or less of injury, and have 
beifTHff- illegible, or legible only with great dillieultv, 
in va.Fiis passages. jVor may the lmndwYiting, even 
when not pprlialh obliterated, have been very easv to 
decipher. The very rapidity *\ith which the poet’s 
“ lllick-congng fancies”* had been committed to the 
paper mas base made the record of them, free from 
blots as it, wat, still oiy not to he read running, or un¬ 
likely iif trip a reader to whom itVas not familiar. 
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When we take up and examine the volume itself, 
we find it to present thd rerf clferacteristics which 
these considerations would lead us*to expect. As a 
typographical production it is better Sxecutec^than the 
common run of the English popular printing of that 
date. It is rather superior, for instance, hi point of 
appearance, and very decidedly in# correctness, to the 
Second Folio, produoed nine years later. Neverthe¬ 
less it is obviously, to the most cursory inspection, very 
far from what would now be called even a tolerably 
well printed book. There is probably not a pagein 
it which is. not disfigured by xhany minute inaccuracies 
and irregularities, such* as never appear in modem 
printing. The punctuation is throughout rude and 
negligent, even where it is not palpably blundering. 
The most elementary proprieties of the metrical ar¬ 
rangement are violated in innuihdtable passages. In 
some places the verse is printed as plain prt>se; else¬ 
where, prose is ignorantly and ludicrously exhibited 
in the guise of verse. Indisputable and undisputed 
errors are of frequent occurrence, so gross that it is 
impossible they could have been passed over, at any 
rate in such numbers, if the proof-sheets had under¬ 
gone any systematic revision by a qualified person, 
however rapid. They were probably read ill the*print- 
ing-office, with more or less attention, when thBrei%as 
•time, and often, when there was t any hurry or pressure, 
sent to press with little or np examinatipn. Every¬ 
thing betokens that editor or editing of the volume, in 
any proper or distinctive sense, ther# coufyl have peen 
none. The only editor was manifestly t*Le head work¬ 
man in the printing-office. t 
* ©n closer' inspection we detect other indications. 
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In one instance at least we have‘actually the names 
of the adbors by vfhom the Play y?w performed pre¬ 
fixed to theufrporfions of the dialogue instead of thos^ 
of the dramatis persona. Knight, in noticing this 
circumstance, observes that it ,showj very clearly the 
text of thts Play^in which it occurs {Much Ado About 
Nothing) to have h^fen taken from the play-house copy 
ir srhat is called the prompter’s book.* But the fact 
s that the scene in qflestion is given in the same way 
n the previous Quarto edition of the Play, published 
n J. 600 ; so that here the printers of the Fdlio had 
svidently no manuscript* of aqy kind in their hands, 
my more than they had any one over them to prevent 
hem from blindly following their printed copy into 
he most transparent absurdities. The Quarto, to the 
guidance of which they were, left, had evidently been 
,et up from the prompter’s book, and the proof-sheets 
iould not loave been read either by the author or by 
my other competent person. For how many more of 
he Plays the Folio in like manner may have been 
>rinted only from the previously published separate 
iditions we caflnot be sure. But other errors with 
vhich the volume abounds are evidence of .some- 
hing more than this. In addition to a large number 
tf doubtful or disputed passages, there are many read- 
ngslRt which are either absolutely unintelligible, 
md therefore certainly qprrupt, or, although not purely 
nonsensical, yet clearly wrong, and at the same time 
such as are hardly to be sufficiently accounted for as 
the natural mistakes of the compositor. Sometimes 
what is evidently the true word or expression has given 
place to anothet, having .possibly more or less resem- 
* * ‘ Library-Shakspere,’ II. 366. 
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blance to it in form,obut none in signification; in other 
cases, what is indispensable to the sense, tor to the 
continuity and completeness of the dramatic narrative, 
is altogether omitted. Such errors and deficiencies 
can only be explained o^ the supposition that the com¬ 
positor had been left to depend upon a manuscript 
which was imperfect, or which could not be read. It 
is remarkable that deformities of this kind are apt to 
be found accumulated at one place; there are as it 
were- nests or eruptions of them ; they run into con¬ 
stellations ; showing that the manuscript had there 
got tom or soiled, and that the printer had been 
obliged to supply what was wanting in the best way 
that he could by his own'invention or conjectural in¬ 
genuity.* 

Of the other Folio Editions, the Second, dated 
1(532, is the only one the new readings introduced in 
which have ever been regarded as of any authority.' 
But nothing is known of the source from which they 
may have been derived. The prevailing opinion has 
been that they are nothing more than the conjectural 
emendations of the unknown editor. Some of them, 

* I have discussed the question of the reliance to be placed on 
the First Folio at greater length in an article on The Text, uj 
Shakespeare in the 40th No. of the North British llerietn (for 
February 1854). It is there shown, from an examinaty^of the 
First Act of Macbeth, that the number of readings in the First 
Folio (including arrangements of the verse and punctuations af¬ 
fecting the sense) which must be-admitted to he either clearly 
wrong or in the highest degree suspicious probabh amounts to 
not less than twenty on an average per paj'e, or about twenty 
thousand ip the whole volume. Most of them lmve been given 
up and abandoned even by those of the modem editors who pro¬ 
fess the most absolute deference to the general authority of the 
text in which they ar8 found. 
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nevertheless, have been adopted in every subsequent 
reprint. • * * * # 

The manuscripf of Henry the Fourth (belonging to 
Sir Edwiyd Derflig, Bart., of Surrenden in Kent), is 
curious and interesting, a# b^ing certainly either of 
Shakespeare's own age or close upon it, and as the 
only known manuscript copy of any of the Plays of 
ne«rly that antiquity. But it appears to have been 
merely transcribed from the common printed text, 

' with such omissions and modifications as were deemed 
expedient in reducing the two Plays to one* The 
First Fart of Henri/ thif Fourth had been printed no 
fewer than five times, and the Second Fart also once, 
in the lifetime of the author. The Dering MS., how¬ 
ever, exhibits a few peculiar readings. Like nearly 
(‘very modem editor, the person by whom it was pre¬ 
pared, had felt dissatisfied with the word entrance' in 
the speed? by the King with which the First Part 
opens:— 

“ No more the thirsty rntrance of this soil 

Shull daub her lips with her own children’s blood — 

• 

and for entrance he has substituted losome. Those 
who stand up for or accept the old reading explain 
the enframe of the ^#il as meaning the mouth of the 
soil, what is apparently a notion suggested by the 
lips in the next liny. The her lips, however, and the • 
her own children must of course be the lips and the 
children of the- soil. Steevens, ip deed, conceives that 
by her lips Shakespeare fnay mean the lips of peace 
mentioned four* lines before; but such an interpreta¬ 
tion, which, independently of other objections, would 
give the \er of “ her lips” one reference and the Iter ' 
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of “ her own children” another, is hardly deserving of 
notice. Well, then, we have the* mouth ctf the soil 
daubing the liptr of the soil,—whidh is. plainly non¬ 
sense. Nor cau anything better be made of entrants (as 
conjectured by S'teevens), or entrails (as proposed by 
Douce). Erinnys, suggested by Mason, woi?kl give ns 
a very good sense ; the Spirit of Discord presiding over 
the soil might very well be said to daub with blood 
the lips of the soil; and the*' circumstance of the 
word being a Shakesj>earian aira£ \ey6yevov, or not 
elsewhere found, would make it more likely to have 
been mistaken by the printer! But I should be rather 
inclined to suspect the true reading to be “the thirsty 
Genius of this soil.” The Genius is a familiar and 
favourite expression with Shakespeare. The word 
would probably be written with a capital initial; and 
in'one form of our old handwriting the o and e ver\ 
much resembled each other, as they still Mo in the 
German printed character. On this outside page of 
the manuscript put into the hands of the printer the 
body of the word might be nearly rubbed out and 
invisible. Five lines before, in the first line of the 
speech, it is doubtful whether we ought to read “ wan 
with care” or “ icorn with care ;” the latter is the cor¬ 
rection of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, and certainly 
it would seem to be more natural for the I*:“.g to 
speak of his anxieties as wearing him down and wast¬ 
ing him away than as merely blanching his complexion. 
This outside leaf of the manuscript was evidently in a 
somewhat dilapidated state. * 

It is only upon this supposition of 'the old text of 
the Flays "having been printed from-a partially ob¬ 
literated or otherwise imperfectly legible manuscript, 
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which, as we see, i^ee^a an$ accoifnts for other facts 
and peculiar appearances, while it Is also so probable in 
itself, that the remarkable collection of emendations* 
in Mr. Obllier’s copy of the Second .Folio can, appa¬ 
rently, be satisfactorily explained. (The volume came 
into Mr. fiollierjs hands in 1849, and was some time 
afterwards discovered by him to contain a vast number 
of alterations of the printed text inserted by the pen, 
in a handwriting certainly of the seventeenth century, 
and possibly of not much later date than the volume. 
Tlif'y extend over all the # thirty-six Plays, and are cal¬ 
culated 'to amount in all to at .least 20,000. Here is, 
then, a most elaborate revision—an expenditure of time 
and painstaking which surely could only have been 
prompted and sustained by a strong feeling in the 
annotator of admir.^iijn for Jiis author, and the most 
anxious and scrupulous regard for the integrity of his 
text. Such motives would be very inconsistent with 
tin; substitution generally for 1 he old Avords of anything 
that might merely strike him as being possibly a prefer¬ 
able reading. The much more probable presumption 
is that he followed some guide. Such a labour is only 
to be naturally accounted for by regarding it as that 
of the, possessor of a valued but very inaccurately 
printed book \xho had obtained the means of collat¬ 
ing it with and correcting it by a trustworthy manu¬ 
script. And, when*we forne to examine the new read¬ 
ings, Are find everything*!]! sufficient correspondence 
with this hypothesis; same things almost, we may 
say, demonstrating if.. Some of the alterations are of 
a kind altogether transcending the compass of con¬ 
jectural emendation, unless it had t;iken the character 
of pure invention and fabrication. Such in particular 
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are the entire lines inserted jn prions passages of 
wliich Me have not c, a trace in the printed text. The 
•number, too, of the new readings wh^ch cannot but bo 
allowed to be either indisputable, or, at thef least, in 
the highest degree ingenious and plausible, is of itself 
almost conclusive against our attributing them to no¬ 
thing better than conjecture. Upon this supposition 
this unknown annotator would have outdone all that 
has been accomplished in the way of brilliant and fe¬ 
licitous conjecture by all other labourers upon the 
Shakespearian text taken together. On the other 
hand, some of Ins alterations are in all probability 
mistaken, some of his new readings apparently inad¬ 
missible ■* and many passages which there can hardly 
be a doubt are corrupt are passed over by him with¬ 
out correction. All this becomes intelligible upon 
our hypothesis. Working possibly upon the same 
manuscripts (whether those of the author or no) from 


* Among such must be reckoned undoubtedly the alteration 
in Lady Macbeth’s passionate rejoinder (Macbeth, i. 7 ),— 

“ What beast was’t, then, 

That made you break this enterprise to me ? - 

of beast into boast. This is to convert the forcible am 1 charac¬ 
teristic not merely into tameness but into no-meaning; for there 
is no possible sense of the word boast which will ana" a here. 
But in this case the corrector was proljpbly left to mere con¬ 
jecture in making his selection between the two words; for in 
the handwriting of the earlier part, of the seventeenth century 
the eand o are frequently absolutely undistinguislmblo. In the 
specimeh of the annotator’s own handwriiing^hich Mr. Collier 
gives the two e’s of the word briefely are as* like o’s as e’s, and 
wliat Mr. Collier reads bleeding might be equally read blooding, 
if .that'were a word. 

There cannot, I conceive, be a question that a celebrated pas- 
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which the printed text had bcem set up, he would 
with moife deliberation, or by gqpater attention and 
skill, succeed in deciphering correctly much of the 
difficult or faded writing which had baffled or been 
misread by the printer. *In pther/places, again, he 
was able to make nothing of it, or it deceived him. 
In some oases, he *may have ventured upon a con¬ 
jecture, and when he does that* he may be as often 
wrong as right. ThS manuscripts of which he had ■ 
the use,—whether the author’s original papers or 
only transcripts from them,—probably belonged to 
the theatre ; and they might now be in a much worse 
condition in some parts than when they were in the 
hands of Hcrninge and Condell in 1623. The anno¬ 
tator would seem to have been connected with the 
stage. The numerous and # minute stage directions 
which he has inserted look as if it might have been 
for the use of some theatrical Company, and mainly 
with a view to the proper representation of the Plays, 
that his laborious task was undertaken.* 

sago in another Piny lias boon seriously injured by the same mis¬ 
take which the annotator has made in the instance under con¬ 
sideration. Is it not self-evident tlial the speech of Polixenes in 
the Tliird Scene of the fourth Act of the Winter's Tale should 
run as flSUows ?— • . 

^ “ Nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean. So ever that art, 

Which you saj add# to nature, is an art 

Tliat nature makes. ,. 

The art itself is nature.” , 

The “jo'er that art” of the mo*dera editions is “ over that art” in 
the old copies. • 

* I do not reifipmber having scon it noticed that# the theatres 
claimed a property in the Plays of Shakespeare, and affected to 
he in possession of the authentic copies, down to a comparatively 
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At the same time, it must be admitted that we have 
hardly yet been put sufficiently in possession of the 
facts of the case* for coming to a definitive judgment 
upon it. His annotated Folio has supplied Mr. Col¬ 
lier with materials for t two large volumes, and yet w r e 
are still without precise information of what it really 
contains. His supplemental volume of “ Notes and 
Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays, from 
Early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the Folio, 
1632,” was published in 1S52; his edition of “ The' 

recent date. Tlio following Advertisement stands prefixed to an 
edition of Pericles, in 12mo, published in 1734, and professing 
to be “ printed for J. Tonson, and the rest of the Proprietors: 

“ Wlicreas R. Walker, and bis Accomplices, have printed and 
published several of Shakespeare’s Plays, and, to screen tlieir in¬ 
numerable errors, advortiso that they are printed as they are 
acted ; and industriously report that^the said Plays are printed 
from copies made use of at the Theatres ; I therefore declare, in 
justice to the Proprietors, whoso right is basely invaded, as well 
as in defence of my self, that no person ever had, directly or in¬ 
directly, from me any such copy or copies ; neither would 1 be 
accessary, on any account, to the imposing on the public such 
useless, pirated, and manned editions, as are pubhshed by the 
said R. Walker. W. Cxietwooi), Prompter to his Majesty's Com¬ 
pany of Comedians at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane." On 
the subject of this Ohetwood see Malone’s Inquiry into the ShaJc- 
speare Papers, pp. 350-352. In Tonson’s similar edition i of The 
History of Sir John Oldcastle and The Trayedy of Lnerin » (both 
declared on the title-page to be “By Mr. William ShakASfiear”), 
lie speaks in like manner of himself “and the other Proprietors 
of the Copies of Shakespear’s Plays,” and complains that “ one 
Wulker has proposed to pirate dll Shakespcai r s Plays, but, 
through ignorance of what, Plays were Shakespear’s, did in several 
Advertisements propose to print (Edipus Kina of Theles as one 
of Shakespear’s Plays, and has since printed Tate’s King Lear 
instead of Shakespear’s, and in that and Hamkt lias omitted al¬ 
most one half of the genuine editions printed by J. Tonson and 
the Proprietors.” 
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Plays of Shakespeare : the Text rfgulated by the Old 
Copies, ahd by the! recently discqpered Folio of 1632, 
containing e;irly Manuscript Emendations,” in 1853^ 
Nothing* could be more unsatisfactory and in every 
way unhappy (except onlv» for, the purpose of spread¬ 
ing the ntatter to be communicated over a large ex¬ 
tent of paper) thaif the plau followed in the first of 
tb*sc publications. The volume extends to above 
500 pages, and four-fifths of it may be said to be • 
filled with the reiteration of the same thing five hun¬ 
dred times. The one solitary explanation of every¬ 
thing is stated again and again'incessantly, sometimes 
with an attempt to vary the expression, sometimes 
not. And the statement is one which no reader can 
need or care to see more than once. The new edition 
of the Plays is equally unsatisfactory, though not 
equally wearisome. Die text does not profess to be 
that of tht; annotator. It is described as “ regulated” 
partly by his alterations, partly by the old copies. In 
point of fact, it appears to contain only a selection 
from his readings. Yet it presents many important 
deviations froth the common text not noticed in the 
Notes and Emendations. From neither volume, then, 
nor from both together, is it possible to ascertain 
either what the ‘iflanuscript annotator has really 
done*or what he has left undone. We have only 
picked specimens «of Ijis alterations, such of them as* 
seem to Mr. Collier to ty; deserving of adoption or at 
least of consideration. Of what other new readings 
lie ryay liavg proposed we know nothing. There may 
be many of such a character as would go for to con¬ 
vict him of utter ineqm potency as a restorer of the 
text of Shakespeare in so far as lfe might be in any" 
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degree dependent upon the exercis| of his own powers 
of ingenuity and judgment, or materially to modify the 
impression made'by those of another kind in favour 
of his haring probably had, either throughout his 
revision, or at legst for, sortie part of it, the guidance 
of authoritative documents. And, on the other hand, 
some of those of the 20,000 maituscript corrections 
which have been deemed by Mr. Collier not worth 
noticing or producing might not'be held to be equally 
insignificant or valueless by others. 

The right course for Mr. Collier to take would .be 
to print, without note or comment, merely every line 
of the text that 1 has been retouched by the annotator, 
distinguishing the new readings by italics. Supposing 
the alterations to extend over 10,000 lines, they might 
all be in this way distinctly exhibited in the fifth part 
of the space taken up, in a manner so “ weary, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable,” by the Notes and Emendations. 
And possibly the lines affected by them may not amount 
to half that number.* 

IY. THE SHAKESPEARIAN EDITORS AND COMMEN¬ 
TATORS. 

The four Polios were the only editions of thq Plays 
of Shakespeare brought out in the seventeenth cen- 

•nr 

, * I am happy to find, aa these sheets arc passing through the 
press, nearly the same views in most Inspects which I announced 
in the North British Review in 1854, both on the subject of the 
Shakespearian text and on*that of the new readings supplied by 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, ably advocated in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. 210, for Ap^il, 1850. •The writer refers 
to a paper, wlfich I have not seen, in “ the North fimerican Review 
.for last year,” as containing “by far the best and most thoroughly 
reasoned discussion” of the subject with which he had*met. 
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tury; and, except jhat the First, is we have seen, has 
a Dedication and Preface signet by Heminge and 
Condell, two-actors belonging to thS Blackfriars The ; 
atre, nothing is known, and scarcely anything has been 
conjectured, as to what sdjaeriaitendence any of them 
may haveWl in, passing through the press. The eigh¬ 
teenth century produced a long succession of editors: 
—!Rowe, 1709 and 1714 ; Pope, 1725 and 1728 ; Theo¬ 
bald, 1733 and 174(T; Hanmer, 1744; Warburton, 1 
171-7; Johnson, 17G5 ; Steevens, 1766; Capell, 1768; 
l>(*ed, 1785 ; Malone, 1790; Eann, 1780-1794. The 
editions' of Hanmer, Jofmson„ Steevens, Malone, and 
Eeed were also all reprinted once or *o ft oner, for the 
most part with enlargements ; and all the notes of the 
preceding editions were at last incorporated in what 
is called Eeed’s §econd Edition of Johnson and 
Steevens, which appeared, in 21 volumes 8vo, in 1803. 
This was followed in 1821 by what is- now the stan¬ 
dard Variorum edition, also in 21 volumes, which had 
been mostly prepared by Malone, and was completed 
and carried through the press by his friend Mr. James 
Boswell. We have since had the various editions of 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier, from both of whom, in 
addition to other original research and speculation, 
both bibliographical and critical, wc have, received the 
results of an examination of the old texts more care¬ 
ful and extended than»they had previously been sub-* 
jected to. And there are now in course of publication 
the magnificent edition by Mr.*HaUhvell, which is to 
extend to 24) .voltnnes folio, .and that which has been 

since commenced by Mr. Singer.* 

• • 

* An edition, of which great expectations may be entertained,. 
has also bren announced by Mr, Dyee. 
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The list of commentators, however, includes several 
other names besides- those of the editors of the entire 
collection of Plays ; in particular, Upton-, in “ Critical 
Observations,” 1746; Ur. Zachary Grey , in Critical, 
Historical, and Explanatory Notes,” 1755 ; Ileath, in 
“A Bevisal of Shakespeare’s Text,” 17G5 ; Kenrick, 
in a “ Beview of Johnson’s Edition,” 1705, and “De¬ 
fence of Beview,” 1766 ; Tyrwhitt, in “ Observations 
and Conjectures,” 1766; Ur. Richard Farmer, in “Es¬ 
say on the Learning of Shakespeare,” 1707; Charles 
Jennens, in annotated editions of “ King Lear,” 1770, 
—“Macbeth,” 1773,—and “Julius Caesar,” 1771; John 
Monclc Mason, In “ Comments on the Last Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” 1785, and “ Further Observa¬ 
tions,” 1798; A. Bechett, in “A Concordance to 
Shakespeare, to which arc; added three hundred Notes 
and Illustrations,” 1787; Ritson, iu “ The Quip Mo¬ 
dest,” 1781, a«d“ Cursory Criticisms,” 1792 ; Whiter, 
in “A Specimen of a Commentary,” 1794; George 
Chalmers, in “Apology for the Believers in the Shake¬ 
spearian Papers,” 1797, and “Supplemental Apology,” 
1799; Uouce, in “ Illustrations of Shakespeare and of 
Ancient Manners,” 1807; Reverend Joseph Hunter, 
in “ Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Wlutings of 
Shakespeare,” 1811; and Reverend Alexander Uyce, 
in “ Bemarks on Mr. Collier’s and Mr. Knight’s 
Editions,” 1844, and “A Few Notes on Shakespeare,” 
1853. To these names and titles may be added the 
Reverend Samuel Aystough's “ Index to the llcmark- 
ablc Passages and Words made use of by.Sbakespeare,” 
1790; “ A Complete Verbal Index to .the Plays of 
Shakespeare,” in 2 vols., b y Francis Tmss, Esg., 1805 ; 
and Mrs. Cowden Clarice's “ Complete Concordance to 
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Shakspere,” 1847. ^ Finally^ there| may be mentioned 
Archdeacon Nares's “Glossary of Words, etc., thought 
to require Illustration iu Shakespeare and his Oon- # 
temporaries,” 1822. 

• • 

V. THE MODERN SHAKESPEARIAN TEXTS. 

No modem editof has reprinted the Plays of Shake¬ 
speare exactly as they stand in any of the old Folios 
or Quartos. Neither* the spelling, nor the punctua¬ 
tion, nor the words of any ancient copy have been re- 
t; ijied unaltered, even with the correction of tibvious 
errors of the Press. It has beeh universally admitted 
by the course that has been follow ed that a genuine 
text is not to be obtained without more or less of con¬ 
jectural emendation: the only difference has been as to 
the extent to which it should be carried. The most 
recent texts, however* beginning with that of liar- 
lone, and Tnore especially those of Mr. Knight and of 
Mr. Collier (in his eight volume edition), have been 
formed upon the principle of adhering to the original 
copies as closely as possible ; and they have given us 
back many old readings which had been rejected by 
preceding editors. There has been some difference 
of opinion among editors of the modem school in 
regard*to whether life preference should be given in 
certain cases to the First Folio or to some previous 
Quarto impression nf tl^e Play produced in the lifetime" 
of the author; and Stccycns latterly, in opposition to 
Malone, who had originally been his coadjutor, set up 
the doctrine^ hat the Second Folio was a safer guide 
than the First." The latter heresy, however, 1 has pro¬ 
bably now been abandoned by everybody. 

But, besides the correction of what are believed "to 
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be errors of the Prpss in the old copies, the text of 
Shakespeare has been subjected to certain* modifica¬ 
tions in all the modern reprint^ :— 

1. The spelling has been reduced to the modern 
standard. The original, spelling is certainly no part of 
the composition. There is no reason to believe that 
it is even Shakespeare’s own spoiling. In all proba¬ 
bility it is merely that of the person who set up +he 
types. Spenser may be suspected to have had some 
peculiar notions upon the subject of orthography; hut, 
apparently, it was not a matter about which Shake¬ 
speare troubled himself. In departing from the original 
editions, here, therefore, we lose nothing that is really 
his. 

2. The actual form of the word in certain cases has 
been modernized. This deviation is not so clearly 
defensible upon principle, but the change is so slight, 
and the convenience and advantage so considerable, 
that it may fairly be held to be justifiable nevertheless 
on the ground of expediency. The case of most fre¬ 
quent occurrence is that of the word than, which with 
Shakespeare, as generally with his contemporaries and 
predecessors, is always then. “ Greater then a king” 
would be intolerable to the modern car. Then stand¬ 
ing in this position is therefore quietly converted by 
all the modern editors into our modern than. Another 

' form which was unquestionably part of the regular 
phraseology and grammar of Jus day is what is some¬ 
times described as the conjunction of a plural nomina¬ 
tive with a singular verb, but is really oqly a peculiar 
mode of inflecting the verb by wbidh the plural is 
left undistinguished from the ^singular. Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, although they more usually 
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said, as we do, “ w^rds sometimeS|yiw offence,” held 
themselves entitled to say also, if they chose, “ words 
sometimes gives offence.” But here again so much^ 
offence w*<uld be given by the antiquated phraseology 
to the modem ear, accusttftned to qpch an apparent 
violation <ff concord only from the most illiterate lips, 
that the detrimentals has been always suppressed in 
the»modem editions, except only in a few instances in 
which it happens to odfcur as an indispensable element 
of the rhyme—as when Macbeth, in his soliloquy before 

going in to murder the sleeping King (ii. 1) says,— 

• 

“ Whiles I throat he lives: 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold brdath gives ” 

or, as when Borneo says to Friar Lawrence (ii. 3), 

“ Both our remedies 

Within thy’heip and Roly physio lies." • 

A few contractions also, such as upon ’ t , on’s head, etc., 
which have now become too vulgarized for composition 
of any elevation, are usually neglected in construct¬ 
ing the modern text, and without any appreciable 
injury to its integrity. 

3. In Borne few cases the editors have gone the 
length of changing even the word which Shakespeare 
may very possibly liivn written, or which may probably 
have wtood in the manuscript put into the hands of 
the original printers, yhen it has been held to be * 
palpably or incontrovert jhly wrong. In Julius Caesar, 
for instance (ii. 1 ), they have.upon this principle 
changed “ ihcfirstoi March” into “ the ides of March” 
(149), and afterwards “ fifteen days” into tfourteen 
days” (154). It is evident, however, that ‘alterations 
of this kkid ought to be very cauticwsly made. 
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VI. THE MECHASnJsM OFENGHLIlfe VERSE* AND THE 
PROSODY OF. THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

r 

I The mechanism of verse is a thing altogether dis¬ 
tinct from the rqusic ef vtlrse. The one is matter of 
rule, the other of taste and feeling. No rftles can he 
given for the production of musid, or of the musical, 
any more than for the production of poetry, or »the 
poetical. * 

The law of the mechanical construction of verse is 
common to verse of every degree of musical quality,— 
to the roughest or harshest ‘(provided it he verse at 
all), as well as*to the smoothest and sweetest. Music 
is not an absolute necessity of verse. There are cases 
in which itis not even an excellence or desirable in¬ 
gredient. Verse is sometimes the more effective for 
be'ing unmusical. The mechanical law or form is uni¬ 
versally indispensable. It is that which Constitutes 
the verse. It may be regarded as the substance; musical 
character, as the accident or ornament. 

In every language the principle of the law of verse 
undoubtedly lies deep in the nature of the language. 
In all modern European languages, at least, it is de¬ 
pendent upon the system of accentuation established 
'in the language, and would probably be found to be 
modified in each case according to the peculiarities 
‘ of the accentual system. In,so far as regards these 
languages, verse may be defuyed to consist in a certain 
arrangement of accented and unaccented syllables. 

The Plays of Shakespeare are all, with f.hc exception 
only of occasional couplets, in unrhytaed or what is 
called Blank verse. This form of verse was first ex¬ 
emplified in English in a translation of the Fourth 
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Book of the iEnei^ by the # unfortunate Lord Surrey, 
who was executed in 1547 ; it wal first employed in 
dramatic writing by Themas Sackville* (afterwards Lor<4 
Buckhunst and Earl of Dorset) in his Oorboduc (on 
FcrreJCand For rex ), produced in 1561; and, although 
not much* used in poetical compositions of any other 
kind, either translaffed or original, till Milton brought 
it into reputation by his Paradise Lost in the latter 
part of the following‘century, it had come to be the 
established or customary verse for both tragedy and 
comedy before Shakespeare began to write ‘for the 
stage. Our only legitimate English Blank verse is that 
commonly called the Heroic, consisting normally in a 
succession of five feet of tw'o syllables each, with the 
pressure of the voice, or accent, on the letter of the 
two, or, in other words, on J;he second, fourth, sixth, 
eighth, and tenth syllables of each line. After the 
tenth syllable, an unaccented syllable,-or even two, 
may be added without any prosodical effect. The 
rhythm is completed with the tenth syllable, and what 
follows is only as it were a slight reverberation or 
echo. * 

But this general statement is subject to certain im¬ 
portant modifications:— 

1. In any of the feet an accent on the first syllable 

may b§ substituted for one on the second, providing it 
be not done in two»adjcining feet. This transference ’ 
of the accent is more ufiusual in certain of the feet 
than in others—most of all in till' fifth, next to that in 
the second ;-rbut is not in any foot a violation of the 
law' of the verjm, or w'hat is properly to be* called a 
licence. ' . 

2. It i* a universal-law of English verse, tliat any 
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syllable whatever, filling in the place of the accent 
either immediately Before or iiflme'diately after a foot 
of which one of the syllables is truly accented, will be 
accounted to be accented for the purposes of the verse. 
The -my of enemy, for, instance, or the in- of ^inter¬ 
cept, is always so accounted in heroic versa, in virtue 
of the true accent upoh cn- and upon - cept; but in 
dactylic or anapa;stic verse, these syllables, although 
pronounced precisely in the same manner, are always 
held to be unaccented, the law of those kinds of verse 
not requiring another accent within the distance at 
which the -my stands removed from the cn-, or the 
in- from the -eept. This, in so far as regards the 
heroic line, is equivalent to saying that every al¬ 
ternate foot may be without a really accented syllable 
in it at all. Or the line might be defined as consist¬ 
ing, not of five feet of two syllables each, with one of 
them accented, but of two and a hhlf feet, each of four 
syllables, with at least one of the four accented; the 
half foot, which need not have an accent, occurring 
sometimes in the middle of the line, sometimes at the 
end. Practically, the effect is, that, anywhere in the 
line, except only at the beginning, wo may have a se¬ 
quence of three syllables (none of them being super¬ 
fluous) without any accent; and that there is no word 
in the language (such as Horace was plagued with in 
Latin) quod verm dicere non e$t,— tiione, whether pro¬ 
per name or whatever else, which the verse does not 
readily admit. a 

3. It is by no means necessary -{though it is com¬ 
monly stated to be so) that the syllables alternating 
with the accented ones should be unaccented. Any 
or all of them may be accented .also. . ' 
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4. Further, in aijy of the place* which may be oc¬ 
cupied by an unaccented syllabft it is scarcely an 
irregularity to introduae two or even more such unac-, 
cented syllables. The effect may be compared to the 
prolongation or dispersion *>f a» note an music by what 
is called i! shake. Of course, such a construction of 
verse is to be resdtted to sparingly and only upon 
sp«‘ial grounds or occasions; enfployed habitually, or 
very frequently, it crowds and cumbers the rhythm, 
and gives it a quivering and feeble character. But it 
can nowhere be said to be illegitimate,—althdugh, in 
ordinary circumstances, it may have a less agreeable 
effect in some places of the line than irf others. 

These four modifications of its normal structure are 
ivhat, along with the artistic distribution of the pauses 
md cadences, principally givq its variety, freedom, and 
ife to our Heroic verse. They are what the inter- 
nixture off dactyls and spondees is to the Greek or 
Latin H exameter. They are none of them of the na¬ 
ture of what is properly denominated a poetic licence, 
ivhich is not a modification but a violation of the rule, 
lermissible only upon rare occasions, and altogether 
marchical and destructive when too frequently com- 
nitted. The first three of our four modifications are 
iakcn advantage of habitually and incessantly by every- 
vriter ftf verse in the language ; and the fourth, to a 
greater or less extent, al, least by nearly all our blank 
■erne poets. , 

So much cannot be said for another form of verse 
[if it is to be fso^caHed) which has also been supposed 
o be found in ^Shakespeare; that, namely, in ‘which a 
ine, evidently p'erfect hpfch at the beginning and the 
md, want* a syllable in the middlh. Such, for in- 
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stance, is the well-known line in Measure for Measure , 
ii. 2, as it stands nrthe First Folio,— 
f • “ Than the soft myrtle; But man, proud man.” 

This, it will be observed, is different from ti merely 
truncated line of .nine 'syllables, or one where the de¬ 
fect consists in the want of either the first or the last 
syllable ; the defect of the present line would not be 
cured by any addition to either the beginning or 4he 
' end; the syllable that is wanting is in the middle. 
The line is not a hemistich (by which we mean any 
portion'of a verse perfect so far as it extends, whether 
it be the commencing or concluding portion), but 
something whi<5h professes to be a complete verse. Jt 
may be described as being exactly the opposite of the 
kind of verse arising under the last of the four modi¬ 
fying principles or canons stated above; as that is 
characterized by superfluity of syllabication elsewhere 
than in the first or last foot, so this is by syllabic de¬ 
ficiency similarly defined. 

The existing text of the Plays presents us with a 
considerable number of verses of this description. .Is 
the text in all such cases to he accounted corrupt ? 1 
confess myself strongly inclined to think that it pro¬ 
bably is. The only other solution of the difficulty 
that has been offered is, that we* have a substitute for 
the omitted syllable in a pause by which the feuding 
of the line is to be broken. This” notion appears to 
have received the sanction of Coleridge. But I can¬ 
not think that he had fully considered the matter. It 
is certain that in no verse of Coleridge’s own does 
any mefe pause ever perform the function which 
. would thus be assigned to it. Ivor is any such prin¬ 
ciple recognized in any other English verse, modern 
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or ancient, of which we haye a teat that can be abso¬ 
lutely relied upon. It is needless to observe that 
both in Shakespeare and in all our’ other writers o£ 
verse wo*have abundance of lines broken by pauses of 
ill lengths without any such effect being thereby pro¬ 
duced as*is hey; assumed. If the pause be really 
equivalent to a syllable, how happens it that it is not 
<o*in every case ? But that it should be so in any 
case is a doctrine to which I should have the greatest 
difficulty in reconciling myself. How is it possible 
by any length of pause to bring anything like'rhythm 
out of the above quoted words,'— 

“ Than the soft myrtle. .But man, proud man ?” 

If this be verse, there is nothing that may not be so 
designated. 

What mainly giije^ its oharaeter to the English 
Heroic line is its being poised upon the tenth syllable. 
It is by this, as well as by the number of feet, that its 
rhythm or musical flow is distinguished, for instance, 
from that of what is called the Alexandrine, or line of 
twelve syllables, the characteristic of which is that the 
pressure is upon the sixth and the twelfth. Without 
this twelve syllables will no more make an Alexan¬ 
drine than they will a common Heroic line. There 
* ’ • 

are in fact many Heroic lines consisting of twelve 
syllables, but still, nevertheless, resting upon the 
tenth. * • 

It follows that generally in this kind of verse the 
tenth syllabic' will he stay ugly accented. That is the 
normal forayed' tfie line. When there is rhyme, the 
consonance is.always in the tenth syllable., *As, how¬ 
ever, in dancing (which is a kind of visible verse,—the 
poetry of motion, as it has been called), or in archi- 
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tecture (which is another kind, ( ant may be^tyled the 
visible poetry of repose), the pressure upou that which 
»really sustains is sometimes sbught to be concealed, 
or converted into the semblance of its opposite, and 
the limb or the •pillar 1 made to appear to be rather 
drawn towards the ground than resting upon it, so in 
word-poetry too we have occasionally the exhibition of 
a similar feat. Instead of a strongly accented sylla¬ 
ble, one taking only a very slight accent, or none at 
all, is made to fill the tenth place. One form, indeed, 
of this peculiarity of structure is extremely comnlon, 
and is resorted to by all our poets as often for mere 
convenience as for any higher purpose, that, namely, 
in which the weak tenth syllable is the termination of 
a word of which the syllable having the accent has 
already done duty in its proper, place in the preceding 
foot. It is in this way that, both in our blank and in 
our rhymed verse, the large classes of words ending 
in -in], -ness, -ment, -y, etc., and accented on the ante¬ 
penultimate, are made available in concluding so many 
lines. The same thing happens when we have at the 
end of the line a word accented on the penult and 
followed by an enclitic. But another case is more re¬ 
markable. , 

This is when the weak or unaccented tenth syllable 
is not the final syllable of a word the accented sylla¬ 
ble of which has already done«ervice in the preceding 
foot, but a separate non-enolitie monosyllabic word, 
and frequently one, shell as ynd, hit, or, of, among the 
slightest and most rapidly uttered' in the language. 
Such a construction of verse is perfectly legitimate 
and accordant with the principles of our English pro¬ 
sodies! system; for, besides that the and, of'', of, or if 



is not really a slighter syllable than the termination 
-ty or -ly *for instance,’which is so’frequently found in 
the same position, these and other Similar monosylla¬ 
bles are constantly recognized, under the second of the 
above laws of modifieatioft, as? virtually accented for 
the purposes of,the verse in other places of the line. 
Still when a syllabi? so slight meets us in the place 
where the normal, natural, and customary rhythm de¬ 
mands the greatest pressure, the effect is always some¬ 
what startling. This unexpectedness of effect, indeed, 
mr y be regarded as in many cases the end aimed at, 
and that which prompts*or recdmmends the construc¬ 
tion in question. And it does undoubtedly produce a 
certain variety and liveliness. It is fittest, therefore, 
for the lighter kinds of poetry. It is only there that 
it can without impropriety V made a characteristic of 
the verse. It partakes too much of the nature of a 
trick or a* deception to be employed except sparingly 
in poetry of the manliest or most massive order. Yet 
there too it may be introduced now and then with the 
happiest effect, more especially in the drama, where 
variety and vivacity of style are so much more requi¬ 
site than rhythmical fulness or roundness, and the 
form of dialogue, always demanding a natural ease and 
freedom, will justify *even irregidarities and audacities 
of expression which might be rejected by the more 
stately march of epic composition. It has something . 
of the same bounding.life which Ulysses describes 
Diomcd as showing in “ the manner of his gait” :— 

“ Ho rises on the toe: that spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from tho earth.”. 

Two things are observable with regard to Shake-' 
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speare’s employment of tys peeu^ar construction of 
verse:— • 

1. It will be found upon an examination of bis Plays 
'that there are some of them in which it oceurs very 
rarely, or perhaps, scarcely at all, and others in which 
it is abundant. It was certainly a habit of writing 
which grew upon him after he once gave in to it. 
Among the Plays hi which there is little or none of it 
/ire some of those known to be among his earliest; 
and some that were undoubtedly the product of the 
latest period of his life are among those that have the 
most of it. It is probable that the different stages in 
the frequency with which it is indulged in correspond 
generally to the order of succession in which the Plavs 
were written. A certain progress of style may be 
traced more or less distinctly in every writer; and 
there is no point of style which more marks a poetic 
writer than the character of his versification. It is 
this, for instance, which furnishes us with the most 
conclusive or at least the clearest evidence that the 
play of King Henry the Eighth cannot have been writ¬ 
ten throughout by Shakespeare. It is a point of style 
which admits of precise appreciation to a degree much 
beyond most others; and there is no other single in¬ 
dication w'hich can be compared with it as an element 
in determining the chronology of the Plays. It is 
therefore extremely difficult to, believe that the three 
Roman plays, Julius Cccsar, Antony and Cleopatra , and 
Coriolanus, can all belong to the same period (Malone 
assigns them severally to the years 1607,1608,, and 
1610), seeing that the second and third pro among the 
plays in which verses having pn unemphatie mono- 
' syllable in the tenth place are of most frequent occur- 
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renee, while the only iiiSLiinjco of anything of the kind 
in the first are, I believe, the'following:— 

54. “ I liad as liel' not be as live to be * 

* In awe of such a flung as I myself.” 

51. , “ And Cassius is 

A wredfchei^creature, and must bend his body.” 

54. “ A man of such a feeble teipper should 
So get- the st%rt of the majestic world.” 

155. “ All the interim is 

Like a phantasma.” t 

507. “ Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal.” 

358. “And that wc are contented Ci.sar shall 

Have all (rue rites and awful ceremonies.” 

10(5. “ But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood*against tfte world.” 

Not only does so rare an indulgence in it show that 
the habit of this kind of versification was as yet not 
fully formed, but in no one of these seven instances 
have we it carried nearly so far as it repeatedly is in 
some other Plays:— be, and is, and should, and may, and 
shall, and might, all verbs, though certainly not em¬ 
phatic, will yet any of them allow the voice to rest upon 
it wMi a considerably stronger pressure than such 
lightest and slightest of “ winged words ” as and, or, 
but , if, that, (the rdatiue or conjunction), who, which , 
than, as, of, to, with, for,ate. 

2. In sonic of the Plays at ’least the prosody of 
many of the* ^ersfcs constructed upon the principle 
under consideration has been misconceived by every 
editor, including the most recent. Let us take, for 
example, *che play of Ooriolanus, in which, as has just 
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been observed, suclj verse? are very numerous. Here, 
in the first place, we have a good many instances in 
C which tbe versification is correctly exhibited in the 
First Folio, and, of course, as might be expected, in 
all subsequent edition^; such as— 

“ Only in strokes, but with thv grim'-iooks and 
The tlmndcr-like pqjrussion of thy sounds.”—]. 4. 

“ I got them in my country’s service, when 
Some certain of your brethren roared and ran.”—ii. 3. 

“Tho thwart mgs of your dispositions, if , 

You had not showed.them how you were disposed.”—iii. 2. 

“ Come, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch, when I am forth.”—iv. 2. 

“ Permitted by our dastard nobles, who 
Have all forsook me.”—iv. 5. 

“ Mistake me not, to save my life ; for if 
I had feared death, of all the men i’ tin- world. ’—iv. 5. 

“ Had we no quarrel else* to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banished, we would muster all.”—iv. 5. 

“ You have holp to ravish your own daughters, and 
To melt the city leads upon your pates.”- -iv. 0. 

“ Your temples burned in their cement; and 
Your franchises, whereon you stood, confined.”—iv. 6. 

* The reading of all the copies is “ No other quarrel clsc^but it 
is evident that other is merely the author’s first word, which he 
must be supposed to have intended to strike out, if he did not 
actually do so, when he resolved ^substitute else. The prosody 
and the sense agree in admonishing us that both words cannot 
stand. So in Antony and Cleopatra, iv. M), in 1 jie line “ To the 
young Rojnan boy she hath sold me, and I fall;” young is evi¬ 
dently only the word first intended to be used, and never could 
be meant to be retained after tbe Vxpression Homan hoy was 
adopted. 
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“ Upon ttyc voice of^x-cupatiof), arid 
The breath of garlic-eaters.”—iv. 6. 


“ I do not know what witchcraft’s in him ; but 
Tour Soldiers use him as the grace ’fore meat.”—iv. 7. 

“ Mine ears against your suits are stronger than 
Tour gates agiynst my force.”—v. 3. 


“ As if Olympus to a molehill should 
• In supplication nod.”—v. 3. * 

“ Hath an aspect of intercession, which, 
Great Nature cries, Deny not.”-—v. 3. 


'■ Aulldius, and you Volsees, mark ; for we’ll 
Hear nought from Koine in private.”—v. 3. 


“ That thou rcstrain’st from me the duty which 
To a mother’s part belongs.”—v. 3. 


“ And hale him up and down ; all swearing, if 
The Komau ladies Ijriug not ®omfort home.” —r. i. 

“ Tlie citj posts by this hath entered, and 
Intends to appear before the p<K>ple, hoping.'”—v. 5. 

“ I seemed liis follower, not partner ; and 
He waged me with his countenance, as if 
I had been mercenary.”—v. 5. 

“ At a few drops of women’s rheum, which arc 
As cheap as lies.”—r. 5. 

“ Wijji our own charge ; making a treaty where 
^ere was a yielding!”—v. 5. 

“ That prosperously I have attempted, and 
With bloody passage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome.”—v % 5. 

“Breaking liis oath and resolution,like 
A twist of/ottemsilk.”—i. 5. 

, “ Though in this city he 
Hath widowdd and unjliildcd many a one.”—v. o. 

These Instances are* abundantly sufficient to j 
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the prevalence in the Pliy of tlfe peculiarity under 
consideration, and also its recognition, whether con- 
, sciously and deliberately or otherwise does not matter, 
by the editors. But further, we have also* some in¬ 
stances in which' the editors most attached to the ori- 

I 

ginal printed text have ventured^ to .go the length of 
rearranging the verse upon this principle where it 
stands otherwise in the First Folio. Such are theVoI- 

tr 

lowing:— 

“ Commit the war of white and damask in 
Their nicely gaudedylieeks.”—ii. 1. 

Here the Folia includes their iu the first line. 

“A kinder value of the people than 
lie hath hereto prized them at.”—h. 2. 

The Folio gives this as prose. , 

“ To allay my rages and revenges with ' 

Your colder reasons.” - v. 3. 

The Folio gives from “My rages” inclusive as a 
line. 

After this it is surely very stranger to find in our 
modem editions such manifest and gross misconcep¬ 
tions of the versification as the following arrangements 
exhibit 

<? 

“ My gentle Mareius, worthy Cains, 

And—By deed-achioving honour duly named.” —ii. 1. 

“ I have seen tho dumb men fhrong to sec him, 

And—The blind tb hear him speak.”—ii. 1. 

c • 

“ Have made them mutes, silenced their pleaders, 

And—Dispropertied their freedoms.”—ii. 1. 

“ Having determined of the Votsees, 

And—To send for Titus Lartius.”—ii. 2. 
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“ To gratify his nobl^ service, that hath 
Tims— Stood for his country. —ii. 2. 

“ That valour is the eliiefe|t virtue, • 

And—Most dignifies the haver.’’ ii. 2. 

“ Pray j'ou, go fit you to the Custom ; 

And—’Juke to you, as your predecessors Imve.”- -ii. 2. 

“ I have seen and hoafd of; for your voices 
HaveDone many tilings, Bome.less, some more; your 
• voice.”—ii. 3. 

“ Kndue you with tins peoples voice : 

Remains—That, in the official marks invested, 

•Von—Anon do meet the' senate.”—ii. 3. 

• , 

“ Would lliink upim you for yo .r joiec-., 

And—Translate his malice towards you info love.” - -ii. 3 

“ The apprehension of his present, portnnoe, 

Which—Most gihingty, ungravdy, lie did fashion.’’—ii. 3. 

“ For (lie mutable, raBk^cejjfeJfinany, , 

Let them—Regard me as T do not flatter. 

And—'llierein behold tliemselves.”—in. 1. • 

“Tlmi would depopulate the eity, 

And- - lie every man himself.”—iii. 1 


in all these instances the words which I have sepa¬ 
rated from those that follow them by a dash belong to 
the preceding line; and, nearly every time that the first 
of the two lines is tlufs put out of joint, the rhythm of 
both i;?ruined. 

I’he modern editin’ wjio has shown the most dispo- 
sition to tamper with tin;old text in the matter of the 
1 cunification is Steevens. The metrical arrangement 
d the Eirst Jl’oliods undoubtedly wrong in thousands 
d instances, and it is very evident that tin* concep- 
ion which the persons by whom the prin ting was 
iuperintended had of yersc was extremely imperfect 
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and confused. They wo’ild be just as likely to go 
wrong as right whenever any* intricacy or" indistinct- 
• ness jn the manuscript threw them upon their own re¬ 
sources of knowledge and critical sagacity. ( But Stee- 
vens set about the work of correction on false princi¬ 
ples. Nothing less would satisfy him thaw to reduce 
the prosody of the natural dramatic blank verse of 
Shakespeare, the characteristic product of the sixteenth 
century, to the standard of the oritri rhyming couplets 
into which Pope shaped his polished epigrams in the 
eighteenth. It is a mistake, however, to speak of 
Steovens as having no ear for verse. His ear was a 
practised and .correct enough one,'only that it had 
been trained in too narrow a school. Malone, on the 
other hand, had no notion whatever of verse beyond 
what he could obtain by counting the syllables on his 
firigers. Everything else but tlie mere number of 
the syllables went with him for nothing. This is de¬ 
monstrated by all that he has written on the subject. 
And, curiously enough, Mr. James Boswell, the asso¬ 
ciate of his labours, appears to have been endowed 
with nearly an equal share of the same, singular insen¬ 
sibility. 


VII. SHAKESPEARE’S .IVLI US CiESAL. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Ccesar was first printed) as far 
as is known, in the Eirst Folio collection of his Plays, 
published in 1623 ; it stands there between Timm of 
Athens and Macbeth e filling, in the division of the 
volume which begins with Cariolanus and extends to 
the end,being that occupied with the Tragedies ,—w hich 
is preceded by those containing the Comedies and this 
Histories, —the double-columned pages from 109 to 
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130 inclusive.* liege, at th$ beginning and over each 
page, it is 'entitled “ Tlfe Tragedie of Julius CiBsar;” 
but in the Catalogue at .the beginning of the v^pne 
it is entered as “The Life and Death of Julius Caesar;” 
other entries in the list being, among the Histories, 
“ The Lifeimd Death of King John,” “ The Life and 
Death of liichard tflie Third,” “The Life of King 
llegry the Eight,” and among the Tragedies, “The 
Tragedy of Coriolanu^” “ The Tragedy ef Macbeth,” 
“ The Tragedy of Hamlet,” “ King Lear,” “ Othello, 
the Jdoore of Venice.” In the Second Polio (*1632), 
where this series of pages iftel tides’TVofVws and Cressida, 
“ The Tragedy of Julius Caesar,” as it is entered both 
jin the running title and in the Catalogue, extends 
prom page 129 to 150 inclusive. In both editions the 
[Play is divided into Acts, but i^ot into Scenes; although 
pfche First Aet is headed ni both “Actus Primus. Scania 
|Prima.” There is no list in either edition of the 
Dramatis Persona, as there is with several others of 
the Plays. 

Malone, in his “ Attempt to ascertain the Order in 
tjwhich the Plays*of Shakespeare w'ere written,” assign¬ 
ing Hamlet to the year 1G00, Othello to 1604, Lear to 
fl605, Macbeth to 1606, Antony and Cleopatra to-1608, 
land Conolanus to 1610, fixes upon the year 1607 as 
fete dat# of the composition of Julius Ca>sar. But no¬ 
thing can be more innom^usive than the grounds upon 
<whieh he comes to this conclusion. His reasoning is 
^principally, or, indeed, we may .say almost wholly, 
Bounded upon /lie fact of a rhyming play on the same 
pubjcct by William Alexander, after ward's Earl of Ster- 


There is w break in the pagination from 101 to 108 inclusive.* 
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line, or Stirling, having ljeen firs^ printed at London 
in that year (it had been originally printed'in Scotland 
thrq^years before), which he,thinks may be presumed 
to have preceded Shakespeare’s. “ Shakespeare, we 
know,” he observes, iu hits disquisition on the Chro¬ 
nological Order (Variorum edition, Il.‘ 445-151) 
“ formed at least twelve plays off fables that had been 
unsuccessfully managed by other poets ; hut no con¬ 
temporary writer was daring enough' to enter the lists 
with him in his lifetime, or to model into a drama a 
subject which had already employed his pen; and.it is 
not likely that Lord Sterlihe, who was then a very 
young man, and had scarcely unlearned the Scotcli 
idiom, should have been more hardy than any other 
poet of that age.” Elsewhere (XII. 2) he says: “ In 
the two Plays many parjdlel passages are found, which 
might perhaps have proceeded only from the two 
authors drawing from the same source." However, 
there are some reasons for thinking tin' coincidence 
more than accidental.” The only additional reason 
he gives is that “ a passage in The Tempest (“ The 
cloud-capped towers, etc.”) seems to have been copied 
from one in Darius , another play of Lord Sterline’s, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1G03.” Upon the subject 
of these alleged imitations by'Shakespeare of one of 
the most uninspired of his contemporaries, t,ee Mr. 
Knight’s article on this Wflliam Alexander in the 
“ Biographical Dictionary oijthe Society for the Diffu¬ 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” Vol. 11. pp. 4-7. They may 
safely be pronounced to be one and all, purely imagi¬ 
nary. .The passage in Darius (which play is also in 
rhyme), it may be noted, was removed’by Lord Stirling 
from his Play when he reprinted it in a revised form 
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in 1637. This would jiave bee.i a singularly self-denying 
course for the noble versifier to have taken if the notion 
that it had been either plagiarized or'imitated by the # 
great English dramatist had ever crossed his mind. The 
resemblance, in fact, is no greater than.would be almost 
sure to occur in the case of any two writers in verse, 
however widely remote in point of genius, taking up 
the^ame thought, which, like the one we have here, is 
in itself almost one of the commonplaces of poetical 
or rhetorical declamation, however pre-eminently it has 
been arrayed by Shakespcaro in all the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious words.'" 

A Latin play upon the subject of the* death of Cae¬ 
sar —“ Epilogus Caesaris Interfccti”—the production 
of a Dr. Richard Eedes, whom Meres, in his Wit’s 
Commonwealth, published in ,1598, mentions as one 
of the best tragic writers of the time, appears to have 
been brought out at Christ’s Church, Oxford, in 1582. 
And there is also an anonymous English play of 
Shakespeare’s age, entitled “ The Tragedy of Caesar 
and Pompev, or Caesar’s Revenge,” of which two 
editions have come down to us, one bearing the date 
of 1607 (the same year in which Alexander’s Julius 
Ccesar was printed at London), the other without 
date, but.' apparently earlier. This play is often con- 
foundedhwith another of the same title by George 
Chapjnah, which, however, was not printed till 1631. 
The anonymous play appears to have been first pro¬ 
duced in 1594. See Henslowe’s» Diary, by Collier, 
p. 44. Malong observes that “ in the running title 
it is called The Tragedy of Julius Ccesar; perhaps the 
better to impose? it on the public for the perform¬ 
ance of Shakespeare.” . It is not pretended, how-’ 
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ever, that it and Shakespeare’s pjay have anything in 
common.* ' 

Shakespeare’s Julius Ccesar is alluded to as one of 
the most popular of his plays by Leonard-Digges (a 
younger brother of Sit Dudley, the popular parliament 
man in the time of Charles I. and afterwards Master 
of the Bolls), in a copy of verse! prefixed to the First 
Folio:— 

“ Nor shall I e’or believe or think thee dead, . . . 

... till I hear a scene more nobly take 
, Than when thy half-sword parlying Eomans spake.” 

In the Prologue,.also, tc Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragedy entitled The False One,f the subject of which 
is the loves of Caesar and Cleopatra in Egypt, the 
authors vindicate themselves from the charge of having 
taken up the same ground with Shakespeare in the 
present Play:— 

“ Sure to tell 

Of Ctesar’s amorous heats, and how he lell 
I’ th’ Capitol, can never be the same 
To the judicious.” 

* From a comedy called livery Woman in her Humour, printed 
in 1609, Malone quotes a passage from which he infers that there 
was an ancient droll or puppet-show on the subject of Julius 
Csesar:—“I have seen the City of Nineveh, and Julius Csesar 
acted by mammets.” “I formerly supposed,” Malone adds, “that 
this droll was formed on the play before us; but have, lately ob¬ 
served that it is mentioned with other motions (Jonas, Ninevie, 
and the Destruction of Jerusalem) in Marston’s Dutch Courtesan, 
printed in 1605, and was probably of a much older date.” ( Chro¬ 
nological Order, 449.) But it is not so clear that the mention of 
the motion, or puppet-shew, in 1605 \yould make it impossible 
that it should have been posterior to Shakespeare’s play! 

t It hns been disputed whether by The liaise One we are to 
understand Csesar or another diameter in the play, the villain 
Septimius. A friend suggests that it may be Cleopatra that is 
intended to be so designated. 
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But in what year She False One was brought out is 
not known. It certainly was not before 1608 or 1609. 

Finally, it has been remarked that the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius in Shakespeare’s play has 
evidently formed the model for'a similar one between 
the two friends Melantius and Amintor in the Third 
Act of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid's ■Tragedy. All 
that is known, however, of the date of that Play is, 
that it must have been brought out before 1611, in 
which year another Play entitled The Second Maid’s 
Tragedy (still existing in MS.) was licensed.* • 

On the whole, it may be inferred from these slight 
evidences that the present Play can hardly be assigned 
to a later date than the year 1607; but there is nothing 
to prove that it may not be of considerably earlier 
date. , 

It is evident that tl*e character and history of Ju¬ 
lius Ctesar*had taken a strong hold of Shakespeare’s 
imagination. There is perhaps no other historical cha¬ 
racter who is so repeatedly alluded to throughout his 
Plays. 

“There was mover anything so sudden,” says the 
disguised Rosalind in As You Like It (v . 2) to Or¬ 
lando, speaking of the manner in which his brother 
Oliver and her cousin (or sister, as she calls her) Celia 
had fallen in love with one another, “ but the fight 

* “ This tragedy,” says Malone, “(as I learn from a MS. of Mr. 
Oldys) was formerly in the possession of John Warbnrton, Esq., 
Somerset Herald, and since in the library of the Marquis of Lans- 
down. It had yo author’s nafhe to it when it was licensed, but 
was afterwards ascribed to George Chapman, whose name i3 erased 
by another hand,«and that of ShaJcspeare inserted.”. ( ‘Chronolo¬ 
gical Order , 450.) He seenjs to refer to the entry of the Play in 
the books df Sir George Buck, the Master of the Hovels. 
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of two rams, and Caesar’s thrasonical brag of I came, 
saw, and overcame: for your brother and my sister no 
, sooner met, hut they looked; no sooner looked, but 
they loved; no sooner loved, but they sighedetc. 

“ 0! such a day,” 'excl&ims Lord Bardolph in the 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth (i. 1) to old 
Northumberland in his misannouncement of the issue 
of the field of Shrewsbury, 

t. 

“ So fought, so honoured, and so fairly won. 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

• Since Ctesar’s fortunes.” 

And afterwards (in iv. 3) we have Ealstaff’s mag¬ 
nificent gasconade :—“ I have speeded hither with the 
very extremest inch [?] of possibility: I have foundered 
nine-score and odd posts; and here, travel-tainted 
as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Coleville of the Dale, a most furious 
[famous ?] knight, and valourous enemy. But what of 
that ? He saw me, and yielded ; that I may justly say 
with the hook-nosed fellow of Borne, I came, saw, and 
overcame.” 

“ But now behold,” says the Chorus in the Eifth 
Act of King Henry the Fifth, describing the trium¬ 
phant return of the English monarch from the con¬ 
quest of France, 

“ In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 

How London doth pour 6tit her citizens. 

The mayor, and all his brethren, in best sort, 

Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their bools, 

Go forth, and fetch their conquering Ctesar in.” 

In the’three Parts of King Henry the Sixth, which 
kre so thickly sprinkled with .classical allusions of all 
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kinds, there are several to the great Roman Dictator. 
“Henry the Fifth! thy ghost I invocjtethe Duke 
of Bedford apostrophizes his deceased brother in the 
First Part (i. 1); § 

9 

“ Prosper this realm, keep it from civil broils! 

Combat with adverse planets in the heavens! 

A far more glorious star thy soul will make 
• Than Julius Caesar, or bright C&ssiope.” 

In the next Scene the Maid, setting out to raise 
the siege of Orleans, and deliver her king and coun¬ 
try,‘compares herself to 

“That proud insulting ship 
Which Caesar and his fortunes bare at once.” 

In the Second Part (iv. 1) we have Suffolk, when 
hurried away to execution by the seamen who had 
captured him, consolfli^ himself with— 

“ Great men oft die by vile bezonians: 

A Roman sworder and banditto slave 
Murdered sweet Tully ; Brutus’ bastard hand 
Stubbed Julius Ca:sar; savage islanders 
Pompey the Great; and Suffolk dies by pirates.” 

And afterwards (iv. 7) we have Lord Say, in some¬ 
what similar circumstances, thus appealing to Cade 
and his mob of men of Kent:— 


‘dear mo but speak, and bear mo where you will. 
Kent, in the Commentaries Cwsar writ, 

Is termed the civilest place of all this isle; 

Sweet is the country,-because full of riches; 

Tho people liberal, vuliant, active, worthy; 

^ Which jnakes«me hope you are not void of pity.” 


“ O traitors! murderers!” Queen Margaret in the Third 
Part (v. 5) shrieks out in her agony and rage when 
the Prince?her son is butchered before her eyes;— 
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“ They that stabbed Coesar shed no blood at all, 

Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 

If this fold deed were by to sequel it:. * 

He was a naan; this, in respect, a child; „ 

And menne’er spend their fury on a child.” 

In King Richard the Third (if. 1) is a passage of 
great pregnancy. “ Did Julius Csesar build that 
place, my lord ?” the young Prince asks Buckingham 
when it is proposed that he shall retire for a day 
or two to the Tower before his coronation. And, 
when informed in reply that the mighty Roman at 
least began the building, “ Is it,” he further inquires, 

“ upon record, or else reported 
Successively from age to age, he built it P” 

“It is upon record, my gracious lord,” answers Buck¬ 
ingham. On which the wise royal boy rejoins,— 

“ But say, my lord, it were not registered, 

Methinks the truth shoidd live from ago to age, 

As ’twere retailed to all posterity, 

Even to the general all-ending day." 

And then, after a “ What say you, uncle he ex¬ 
plains the great thought that was working in his mind 
in these striking words:— 

“ That Julius Ceesar was a famous man : 

With what his valour did enrich his wit 
His wit set down to make his valour live. 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror,* 

For now he lives in fame, though not in life.” 

Par away from anything Roman as the fable and 

“ His conqueror” is the reading of all the Folios. “ This" 
Was restored by Theobald from the Quarto of 1597, ijnd has been 
adopted by Malone and most modern editors. 
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locality of,Hamlet %re, various passages testify how 
much Csesar was in the mind of Shakespeare while 
writing that Play. FirSt, we have the famous passage 
(i. 1) so Closely resembling one in the Second Scene 
of th'e Second Act of JuliuS Caesar:—* 

“ In the molt h%h and palmy state of Borne, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

• The graves stood tenantless, aild the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and fibber in the Roman Btreets ; 

As* stars with trains of Are, and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star, 

Upon whoso influence Neptune’s empire stands. 

Was sick almost to cloomsday with eclipse. 1 ’ 

Then there is (Hi. 2) the conversation between 
Hamlet and Polonius, touching the histrionic ex¬ 
ploits of the latter in his university days :—“ I did 
enact Julius Csesar > Lwas Filled i’ the Capitol; Bru¬ 
tus killedjnc.” “ It was a brute part of him to kill so 
capital a calf there” (surely, by the bye, to bo spoken 
aside, though not so marked).—Lastly, there is the 
Prince’s rhyming moralization ( v. 1):— 

“ Imperial Ceesar, doad and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

O, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw!” 

Ma^iy notices of Csesar occur, as might be expected, 
in Oymbelinc. Such are the boast of Posthumus to his 
friend Philario (ii. 3<) of the valour of the Britons:— 

“ Our countrymen 

Are men more ordered than wlam Julius Csesar 
„ Smiled £t their lack of skill, but found their courage 

Worthy lus frowning at. 

• - - - 

* Something is evidently wrong here j but even Mr. Collier’s 

annotatoi*gives us no help. c * • 
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Various passages in the First Scene of ^he Third 
Act:— 

“ When Julius C*sar (whoso remembrance'yet 
Lives in men’s eyos, and will to ears and tongues 
Be thome and hearing evSr) was in this Britain, 

And conquered it, Cassibelan, thine uncle 
(Famous in Csesar’s praises no whit loss 
Than in his feats deserving it),” etc.; 

“ There be many Ctesars, 

Ere such another Julius 

“ A kind of conquest 

Caesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and saw, and overcame: with shame 
(The first that ever touched him) he was carried 
From off our coast twice beaten; and his shipping 
(Poor ignorant baubles !) on our terrible seas, 

Like egg-shells moved upon their surges, cracked 
As easily ’gainst, our ro4ks. Fir joy whereof 
The filmed Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(O giglot Fortune!) to master Caesar’s sword, 

Made Lud’s town with rejoicing fires bright. 

And Britons strut with courage 

“ Our kingdom is stronger than it was at that time ; and, as 
I said, there is no more such Ctcsare ; other of them may have 
crooked noseB; but to owe such straight arms, none 

“ Caesar’s ambition 

(Which swelled so much that it did almost stretch 
The sides o’ the world) against all colour, here, 

Did put the yoke upon us; which to shake olf 
Becomes a warlike people, wham we reckon 
Ourselves to be.” 


Lastly, we have a “few references in Antony and 
Cleopatra; such as:— - + 

“ Broad-fronted C*sar,. 

' When thou wast here above the ground, I was 
A morsel for a moiarch” : 
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• “Julius Ceesar, 

Who at*Philippi the good Brutus ghosted” (it. 6); 

* . * “What was it 

That moved pale Cassius to conspire ? And what 
Made the all-honoured, honsst, Homan JJrutus, 

With the armed rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

To drench the €api#ol, but that they would 
Have one man but a man P” (ii. G); 

• 

“ Four fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard that Julius Cssar 
ftrew fot with feasting there” (ii. 6) ; 

“When Antony found Julips Ceesar dead, 

He criod almost to roaring; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain” ft. 2); 

Thyreus. —“ Give mo grace to lay 
My duty on your hand. 

Cleopatra. —“ Your Cff‘sar’s«father oft. 

When he hath mused oT taking kingdoms in. 

Bestowal his lips on that unworthy placo 
As it rained kisses” ( Hi. 11). 

These passages taken altogether, and some of them 
more particularly, will probably be thought to afford 
a considerably more comprehensive representation of 
“the mighty Julius” than the Play which bears his 
name. We cannot be sure that that Play was so en¬ 
titled liy Shakespeare. “ The Tragedy of Julius Cae¬ 
sar,” oi*“ The Life and Death of Julius Caesar,” would 
describe no more than the half of it. Caesar’s part in 
it terminates with the opening of the Third Act; after 
that, on to the end, we have nothing more of him but 
his de^d body.* his ghost, and his memory. The Play 
might more fitly he called after Brutus than after 
Cffisar. And still more Remarkable is the partial deli¬ 
neation that we have of the man. W6 have a distinct 
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exhibition of little else beyond his vanity r and arro¬ 
gance, relieved and set off by his good-nature or affa- 
, bility. He is brought before* us only as “ the spoilt 
child of victory.” All the grandeur and' predomi¬ 
nance of his character is kept in the background or 
in the shade—to be inferred, at,most, from what is 
said by the other dramatis personce —by Cassius on the 
one hand and by Antony on the other in the expres¬ 
sion of their own diametrically opposite natures and 
aims, and in a very few words by the calmer, milder, 
and juster Brutus—nowhere manifested by himrelf. 
It might almost be suspected that the complete and 
full-length Caetear had been carefully reserved for an¬ 
other drama. Even Antony is only half delineated 
here, to be brought forward again on another scene: 
Caesar needed such reproduction much more, and was 
as well entitled to a stage which he should tread with¬ 
out an equal. He is only a subordinate character 
in the present Play; his death is but an incident in 
the progress of the plot. The first figures, standing 
conspicuously out from all the rest, are Brutus and 
Cassius. 

Some of the passages that have been collected aro 
further curious and interesting as being other render¬ 
ings of conceptions that are also found in the present 
Play, and as consequently furnishing data both for the 
problem of the chronological arrangement of the Plays 
and for the general history of the mind and artistic 
genius of the writer. After all the commentatorship 
and criticism of which the works of Sh. kespcare have 
been the subject, they still remain to be studied in 
their totality with a special reference to himself. The 
man Shakespeare as read in his works—Shakespeare 
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as there repealed, nol only in his genius and intellectual 
powers, but in his character, disposition, temper, opi¬ 
nions, tastes, prejudices,—is a book yet to be written. , 

• I 

It is remarkable that not only in the present play, 
but also in llamlet*sai& iu Antony and Cleopatra, the 
assassination of Caesar should be represented as hav- 
inf taken place in ttye Capitol. "From the Prologue 
to Beaumont and Fletcher’s tragedy of The False One, 
too, it would appear as if this had become the esta¬ 
blished popular belief; but the notion may very pro¬ 
bably be older than Shakespeare. 

Another deviation from the literacies of history 
which we find in the Play is the making the Triumvirs 
in the opening scene of the Fourth Act hold their 
meeting in Rome. JB^t this may have been done (de¬ 
liberately , # and neither from ignorance nor forgetful¬ 
ness. 

I have had no hesitation is discarding, with all the 
modem editors, such absurd perversions as Antonio, 
Flaoio, Lucio, which never can have proceeded from 
Shakespeare, wlierever they occur in the old copies; 
and in adopting Theobald’s rectification of Murellus 
(for M'wullus), which also cannot be supposed to be 
anything else than a mistake made in the printing or 
transcription. But it seems hardly worth while to 
change our familiar "Portia into Porcia (although John¬ 
son, without being followed, has adopted that perhaps 
more correct spelling in fois edition). 

Nb one of^the Commentators, as far as I am aware, 
has so much as noticed the peculiarity o£ the form 
given to the name of Gassar’s wife in this Play. The . 
only form of the name known to antiquity is Cal- 
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pv/mia. And that is also the naihe even in North’s 
English translation of JPlutarih, Shakespeare’s great 
.authority. It is impossible dot to suspectf^that the 
Calphumia of all the old copies of the Pla/, adopted 
without a word of remark ‘by all the modem editors, 
may be nothing better than an invention of the prin¬ 
ters. I have not, however, ventured to rectify it, in 
the possibility that, although a^ corrupt form, it niiiy 
be one which Shakespeare found established in the 
language and in possession of the public ear. In that 
case, it will be to be classed with Bosphorus, the com¬ 
mon modem corruption of the classic Bosporus, which 
even Gibbon d6es not hesitate to use. 

The name of the person called Decius Brutus 
throughout the play was Decimus Brutus. Decius is 
not, like Decimus, a prsenomen, # bi}t a gentilitial name. 
The error, however, is as old at least as the first printed 
edition of Plutarch’s Greek text; and it occurs in 
Henry Stephens’s Latin translation, and both in 
Amyot’s and Dacier’s French, as well as in North’s 
English. It is also found in Philemon Holland’s 
translation of Suetonius, published in 1606. Lord 
Stirling in his Julius Ccesar, probably misled in like 
manner by North, has fallen into the same mistake 
with Shakespeare. That Decius is no error of the 
press is shown by its occurrence sometimes *m the 
verse in places where Decimus*co\t\d not stand. 

Finally, it may be noticed that it was really this 
Decimus Brutus whof had been the special friend and 
favourite of Caesar, not Marcus Jhmiut Brutus the 
conspirator, as represented in the play, In his mis¬ 
conception upon this point ouj English dramatist has 
been followed by Voltaire in his tragedy of Mort 
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de Cesar, .which is* written avowedly in imitation of 
the Julius Ccesar of Shakespeare. 

v • • 

The new readings in the play of Julius Ccesar which 
Mr. Collier appears to havb obtained from his manu¬ 
script anuotator«are*the following:— 

Act I. 

'4 

67. Under such hard conditions as this time. 

82. Still as he refused it, the rabblement shouted. * 

102. Ho was quick mettled when he went to school. 

109. These are their seasons, —they are natural. 

Act II. • 

187. Let’s crave f him as a dish lit for the gods. 

187. And after seem to chide ’em. This shall mark. 

202. Enjoy the heavy honeyylew of slumber. 

• • . 

• Act III. 

285. That touches us ? Ourself shall be last served. 

303. Cass. What is now amiss, etc. 

305. These crouchings, and these lowly courtesies. 

-. Low-crouched courtesies, and base spaniel fawning. 

346. Our arftis in strength of welcome, and mir hearts. 

363. A eurso shall light upon the loins of men. 

461. And things unlikely charge my fantasy. 

Act IV. 

• 

527. And chastisement does therefore hide his head. 

641. I shall bo glad to*leam of abler men. 

642. I said, an older soldier, not a better. 

559. A flatterer’s would not, though they did appear. 

620. Com* on rt$reA\a&,'neto-licarled, and encouraged. 


* But this is also Hanmer’s emendation. 
«t If this be not a misprint. • 
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Act V. 

690. While damned Casca, like a cur, behind. 

704. Coming from Sardis, on bur forward ensij$u- 

709. The term* of life,—arming myself with patience. 

709. To stay .the prftvidei.ee of those high powers. 

711. Must end that work the ides of March began. 

794. He only, in a generous honest thhught 

Of common good to all, made one of them. 

I have not thought it necessary to distinguish the 
cases in which the verbal affix -ed is to be united 
in the pronunciation with the preceding syllable by 
the usual substitution of the apostrophe in place of 
the silent vowel. Why should the word loved, for ex¬ 
ample, so sounded be represented differently in verse 
from what it always is in prose ? It is true that the 
cases in which the -ed Snakes a separate syllable are 
more numerous in Shakespeare than in the poetry of 
the present day; but the reader who cannot detect 
such a case on the instant is disqualified by some 
natural deficiency for the reading of verse. If any 
distinction # were necessary, the better plan would be 
to represent the one form by “loved,” the other by 
“lov-ed.” 


* But tills is also Capel’s emendation. 
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ACT FIRST. 

• 

Act I. Scene I., etc. —The heading here in the origi¬ 
nal test iS :—“ Actus Primus. Scopna Prima. Pinter 
Plavius, Murellus, and certaine Commoners over the 
Stage” Murellus stands throughout not only in all 
the Folios, but also in the editions of both Rowe and 
Pope. The right name was first inserted by Theobald. 

1. You ought not walk. —The history and explana¬ 
tion of this now disused construction may be best 
collected from a valuable paper by Mr. Guest “ On 
•English Verbs, Substantive and Auxiliary,” read be¬ 
fore the Philological Sgciety, 13th March, 1846, and 
printed in their Proceedings, II. 223. “ Originally,” 
says Mr. Guest, “the to was pnefixed to the gerund, 
but^never tej the present infinitive ; as, however, the 
custom gradually prevailed of using the latten in place 
of the former, *the to was more and more frequently 
prefixed lo the infinitive, till it came»to be considered 
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as an almost necessary appendage of it. Many idioms, 
however, had sunk too deeply into the language to 
admit of alteration; and other phrasesj to which the 
popular ear had been familiarized, long resisted the 
intrusive particle.” (the r ancient syntax is still re¬ 
tained in all cases with the auxiliary verbs, as they are 
called, sluill, will, can, may, do, and also with must 
and let, and oftener than not with lid, dare, hear, muTce , 
see, and perhaps some others. Cause is frequently so 
used; and so is help, sometimes, in dialectic English 
(provincial or metropolitan). Vid. 634. 

But, even since tlie language may be said to have 
entered upon'the stage of its existence in which it 
Btill is, several of the verbs just enumerated as not 
admitting the to are occasionally found following the 
common example and taking^ it; ; and others, again, 
which at the present day have completely conformed 
to the ordinary construction, formerly used now and 
then to dispense with it. One of Mr. Guest’s quo¬ 
tations exemplifies both these archaisms; it is from 
the portion of The Mirror for Magistrates contributed 
by John Higgins in 1574 ( King Albanact, 10):— 

“ And, though we owe the fall of Troy requite, 

Yet let revengo thereof from gods to light,”, 

That is, “ Though we ought to requite, . . . yet let 
revenge light,” as we should now say. Here we have 
let with the to, and oive (of which ought or otved is the 
preterite), as in Shakespeare’s expression before us, 
without it. Others of Mr. Guest’s citations from tho 
same writer exhibit the auxiliaries mag } will, can with 
the to. And he also produces from "Spenser (Jr. Q. 
fc. 7.32):— > 
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** Whom^whea on ground she grovelling saw to roll 
and from Shakespeare (f^thello, iv. 2) j 

“ I ^lurst, my Lord, to wager she is honest.” 

The verb to owe, it may, further be observed, is 
etymologically the same with own. Shakespeare re¬ 
peatedly has owe where own would be now employed ; 
as in Iago’s diabolical self-gratulation (in Othello, Hi. 

3) 

“ Not poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrops of the world, 

, Shall ever medicine thee to tl tat sweet sleep 
Which thou owed’st yesterday/’ 

The Anglo-Saxon word is dgan ,—the hg, or radical 
part, of which is evidently the same with the «x of the 
Greek 2x«v, signifying to hold, to possess, to havo for 
one’s property, or what we call one’s own. If we sup¬ 
pose the a to have been pronounced broad, as in our 
modern «W*and the g to have come tp be softened a3 
g final usually is in modern German, ng and owe, unlike 
as they are to the eye, will be only different ways of 
spelling^prrepresentingby letters, almost the same vocaJ 
utterance. The sbund which the vowel originally had is 
more nearly preserved in the Scotch form of the word, 
awe. The n which we have in the form own is either 
merely'the common annexation which the vowel sound 
is apt t# seek as a support or rest for itself, or, possi¬ 
bly, in this case it may bt the en of the Anglo-Saxon 
past participle ( dgen ) or the an of the infinitive ( dgan ). 
So we have both to awake and to awaken, to ope and 
to opey. In sj> short a word as the one under con¬ 
sideration, and one in such active service, these«affixes 
would be the mole liable to get confounded with the 
root. It may sound odd to speak of lx man as own-* 
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ing what he owes; yet, if we will 1 think of jt, there are 
few things that ran rightly be said to he more a man’s 
own than his debts; they are emphatically proper to 
him, or his property, clinging to him, as they do, like 
a part of himself. Agaih, that which a man owns in 
this sense, or owes, is that which, it is proper for him, 
or which he has, to perform or to discharge (as the 
case may be) ; hence the secondary meaning of ought 
as applied to that which is one’s duty, or which is 
fitting. 

L. Upon a labouring day.—Labouring is here asub- 
ntive, not a participle. It is as when we say that 
love labouring, or that labouring is conducive to 
1th of mind as well as of body. It is not meant 
,t the day labours; as when we speak of a labouring 
man, or a labouring ship, or a labouring line— 

(“ When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow.”) 

A labouring day is an expression of the Bame kind 
with a walking stick, or a riding coat; in which it is 
not asserted that the stick walks, or that the coat 
rides; but, two substantives being conjoined, the one 
characterizes or qualifies the other,—performs, in fact, 
the part of an adjective,—just as happens in the ex¬ 
pressions, a gold ring, a silver tankard, a leather apron , 
a morning draught, the evening bells. * 

An expression used by Cewpfer (in his verses com¬ 
posed in the name of Alexander Selkirk), “ the sound 
of the church-going 1 bell” has been passionately repro¬ 
bated by Wordsworth. “The epithet church-going 
applied to a bell,” observes the critic (in an Appendix 
upon the subject of Poetic Diction, first attached, I 
"believe, in 1820 to the Preface originally published 
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with the Second Edition of the Lyrical Ballads, 1800), 
“ and that by so chaste b writer as Cowper, is an. in¬ 
stance of |he strange abuses which poets have intro¬ 
duced into their language, till t]iey and their readers 
take them as matters of course, if th&y do not single 
them out exprelsly »as matters of admiration.” A 
church-going hell is merely a bell for church-going; 
an(Pthe expression is constructed on the same prin¬ 
ciple with a thousand others that are and always have 
been in familiar use;—such as a marauding or a sight¬ 
seeing expedition, a bankiug or a house-building specu¬ 
lation, a fox-hunting country, a lending library, a lish- 
ing village, a bathing station, a writing clesk, a dining 
room, a dancing school, a dwelling house, etc., etc. 
"What would Wordsworth have said to such a dariim 

O 

and extreme employment of the same form as we have 
in Shakespeare, where he makes Cleopatra (in Antony 
and Cleopatra, in. 11) say, speaking of the victorious f 
Caesar,— 

“ From his all-obeying broath I hear 
The doom of Egypt ?” 

But these audacities of language are of the very soul 
of poetry. 

The peculiar class of substantives under consider¬ 
ation cannot, properly speaking, be regarded as even 
prescntfparticiples in disguise. Their true history has 
been given for the firfct time by Mr. Richard Taylor in 
his Additional Notes to Tooke’s Diversions of Pur ley, 
1829 and 1840; Vid. edition of h840, pp. xxxix.-liv. 
The old termination of the present participle in Eng¬ 
lish was and or. end; and when that part of the verb 
was used substantively,it denoted the agent, or per¬ 
former of The verbal act. Thus, Haelekd signified the* 
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Healer, or Saviour; Scgppend, thB Shaper, or Creator. 
Ing or wag, on the other hand, was the regular termi- 
nation of that description of verbal substantive wliich 
denoted the act. Thus Brennung was what in Latin 
would be called Combustio, and what in our modern 
English is still called the Burning. *In other tongues 
of the same Gothic stock to which our own in part 
belongs both forms are still preserved. In Gentian, 
for instance, we have, as anciently in English, end for 
the termination universally of the present participle, 
and ung for that of a numerous class of verbal sub¬ 
stantives all signifying the' act or thing done. It 
never could httve been supposed that in that language 
these verbal substantives in mg were present parti¬ 
ciples. 

But in English the fact is, as Mr. Taylor has ob¬ 
served, that it is not the verbal substantive denoting 
the act which has assumed the form of the present 
participle, but the latter which has thrown away its 
own proper termination and adopted that of the former. 
This change appears to have commenced as early as 
the twelfth century, and to have been completely es¬ 
tablished by the fourteenth. Even after the middle 
of the sixteenth century, however, we have ( the old 
distinction between the two terminations (the end or 
and for the present participle, or the agent,‘and the 
ing for the verbal act) still aihefed to by the Scottish 
writers. 

The consequence “of the two forms having thus be¬ 
come confounded is, as Dr. Latham 1 has remarked 
(j English Language, 3rd edit. pp. 349. 3o0), that we 
now.construct our verbal substantives in ing upon a 
false analogy. It has long been understood or assumed, 
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at least, that the present participle of any English 
verb may be used substjntively to express the verbal 
act or staff. 

1. What trade art thou ? —The rationale of this 
mode of expression may be seen froifi the answer to 
the question :—“Why, Sir, a carpenter.” The trade 
and the person practising it are used indifferently the 
one’for the other: “What trade art thou?” is equi¬ 
valent to “ What tradesman art thou ?” So in 6 we 
have—“ A trade . . . which is, indeed, a mender of bad 
soles.” The thou, as here and in 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, was 
still common in the English of Shakespeare’s age; it 
was the ordinary form in addressing an inferior; only 
when he was treated, or affected to be treated, as a 
gentleman, the mechanic received the more honour¬ 
able eompellation of yoy ;—alb in 5, “ You, Sir, what 
trade are you.” Thou, Sir, would have been incon¬ 
gruous in the circumstances. 

6. Soles. —Quasi souls; —an immemorial quibble, 
doubtless. It is found also (as Malone notes) in 
Fletcher’s Woman Pleased. 

7. This speech in the old copies is given to Fla¬ 
vius ; and it is restored to him by Mr. Knight, who 
obBei '£8 that the modem editors “ assume that only 
one [of the tribunes] should take the lead ; whereas it 
is clear that the dialogue is more natural, certainly 
more, dramatic, according to the original arrangement, 
where Flavius and Marullus alternately rate the peo¬ 
ple, like two smiths smitiqg on tlfe same anvil.” But 
this wall not esplaift or account for the “mend me” of 
Marullus in 9.. That proves beyond controversy that 
the preceding speech (&) was addressed to Marullus j 
and it is Squally clear that the you of* speech 8 is the 
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person' to whom speech 7 belongs. The. rating, be¬ 
sides, is as much alternate, oiyintermingled, in the one 
way as in the other: Mr. Knight gives si* speeches 
to Flavius and five to Marullus; the common ar¬ 
rangement gives five to Flavius and six to Marullus. 
Mr. Collier, however, also gives the present speech to 
Flavius. 

The other changes which Mr. Knight charges <the 
modem editors with proposing unnecessarily in the 
allotment of the speeches in this scene were all pro¬ 
posed,’ I believe, before the substitution of Marullus 
for Flamus in 7, whi’ch was made by Capell. 

8. Be not out with me; yet if you he out. —The two 
senses of being out arc obvious: “ They are out with 
me another,” or, simply, “ They are outand “ He is 
rut at the elbows,” or in any other part of his dress. 

9. Mend me. —The answer shows that mend, not me, 
s the emphatic word. 

12. But with awl. —Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier 
irint “ with all.” This, apparently would accord with 
farmer’s notion, who maintains that the true read- 
ng is “ I meddle with no trade, man’s matters,” etc., 
mderstanding with awl, or with all, I suppose, to 
nvolve, as one of its meanings, that of “with all 
rades.” The original reading is, “ but withal I am 
ndeed, Sir, a surgeon,” etc. And the Second Folio 
ias “ womans matters.” > 1 
12. As proper men. —A proper man is a man such 
as he should be. 

- 15. Wherefore rejoice ? etc.— This vfas in thp be¬ 
ginning of B.c. 44 (a. tj. c. 709), when Caesar, having 
returned from Spain in the preceding October, after 
defeating the sdns of Pompey at the Battle of Munda 
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(fought 17th March, b.c. 45), had been appointed 
Consul for the next ten years and Dictator for life. 
The festival of. the Luperealia, at which he was offered 
and declined the crown, was celebrated 13th February 
B.o. 44 ; and he was assassfnated 15th March follow¬ 
ing, being then kt his fifty-sixth year. 

15. Many a time and off. —This old phrase, which 
is ftill familiar, may b£ held to be equivalent to many 
and many a time, that is, many times and yet again 
many more times. The old pointing of this line is, 
“ Knew you not Pompey many a time and oft - ?” It 
is like what all the Folios give ufe in Macbeth, i. 5. 

“ Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters, lo beguile the time.” 

What follows,—“ Have you. climbed up,” etc., is, of 
course, made a second question. 

15. To see great Pompey pass the streets of Borne .— 
In modem English to pass a street, or a bridge, is to 
abstain from walking along it. It would be satis¬ 
factory, with respect to this line, if other instances 
could be produced of the usage of the language being 
different in Shakespeare’s day. 

15. That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. —The 
proper antecedent of that (so, or in such wise) is left 
unexpressed, as sufficiently obvious.—Some of the 
modem editors have* taken the unwarrantable liberty 
of changing her into his in this line and the next but 
one, because Tiber is one of those names of rivers 
whigh are al^ajs masculine in Latin. This is to give 
us both language and a conception different from 
Shakespeare’s.' *, 

15. Made in her concave shores. —An imperfect lixle 
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(or hemistich, as it is commonly called),Jbut proso- 
dieally regular so far as it go§s, which is all we have a 
right to look for. The occasional use. of such short- 

f u i 

ened lines would seem to be, at least in dramatic 
poetry, one of the proper and natural prerogatives of 
blank verse, according well, as it does? with the variety 
of pause and cadence which makes the distinctive 
charm of verse of that form. Bu{ it need not beras- 
sumed, as is. always done, that the fragment must ne¬ 
cessarily be in all cases the beginning of a line. Why 
should not the poet be supposed sometimes, when, he 
begins a new sentence or paragraph in this manner, to 
intend that it ‘should be connected, in the prosody as 
well as in the meaning, with what follows, not with 
what precedes ? A few lines lower down, for instance, 
it would seem to be better to consider the words “ Be 
gone” as the last foot of the line than as the first. 

15. Cull out a holiday .—In the Fourth (1685) Folio 
the a here appears as an, and so it continues to stand 
in most of the editions of the last century—a curious 
record of the commencement of an absurd perversion 
which infested our written language down to a recent 
date. It was not till pretty far on in the reign of 
George III. that it ceased to be accounted modish to 
write an happy, an history, etc. 

16. Weep your tears .—We should scarcely now 
speak of weeping tears absolutely, though we might 
say “ to weep tears of blood, or of agony, or of bitter¬ 
ness,” or “ to weep an ocean of tears, or our fill of 
tears.” This sense of the verb weep is .quite distinct 
from the sense it commonly has when used transi¬ 
tively, which is to weep for, or to lament; as when 
ill Cymbeline (**5) Iachimo speaks of “those that 
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weep this .laipentafile divorce.” It more resembleB 
f what vfe have in the phrases To sin the sin, To die the 
* death, To sing a song; —expressive forms, to which the 
| genius of our tongue has never been very prone, 
and to which it is now decidedly averse. They owe 
their effect, in pftrt, indeed, to a certain naturalness, or 
disregard of strict propriety, which a full-grown and 
educated language is fpt to feel ashamed of as some¬ 
thing rustic or childish. 

16. Till the lowest stream , etc. —The hot-tempered 
tribune talks fast. It is evident that no augmenta¬ 
tion of the water will ever make the lowest stream 
touch the highest shores. In the do "kiss we have a 
common archaism, the retention of the auxiliary, now 
come to be regarded, when it is not emphatic, as a 
pleonasm enfeebling ,tl\p expression, and consequently 
denied alike to the writer of prose and to the writer 
of verse. *Lt is thus in even a worse predicament than 
the separate pronunciation of the final ed in the pre¬ 
terite indicative or past participle passive. It was 
only the first fervour of an acquaintance with and 
admiration of our old literature that could have led 
Keats to mar the fine poetry of his Eve of St. Agnes 
by a systematic adherence to these extinct forms. 
But in the age of Shakespeare they were both, though 
beginning to be abandoned, still part and parcel of 
the living language, &nd* there is therefore no affecta¬ 
tion in> his frequent use of them. Instances both of 
the unemphatic do and of # the distinct syllabication of 
the final ed aie^ numerous in the present play. The 
modem forms probably were as yet completely esta¬ 
blished only in the spol^n language, which commonly 
goes befcfre that which is written add read in such 
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economical innovations.—For the'modem stage direc¬ 
tion Exemt Citizens, the original text has hereflExewnt 
, all the Commoners. 

16. See whe'r their basest metal. — Whe'r is whether. 
The contraction is common both in Shakespeare and 
in other writers of his age. Thus we have in his 
59th Sonnet :— 

“ Whether we aro mended, or whe'r better they, 

Or whether revolution be the same.” 

The er may be supposed to have been pronounced as 
the er is in her. In the old copies the word, when thus 
contracted, is usually printed exactly as the adverb of 
place always is, where. But if it were to be here 
spelled whether at full length, and pronounced as a 
dissyllable, we should have no more of prosodica! 
irregularity than we have in many other lines. And 
it is occasionally in similar circumstances so presented 
in the old copies. 

16. Decked with ceremonies. —To deck (the same 
with the Latin Teg-ere and the German Deck-en) 
signifies properly no more than to cover. Hence 
the deck of a ship. Thatch (the German Dach) is an¬ 
other formation from the same root. To deck, there¬ 
fore, has no connection with to decorate, which is of 
the same stock with decent (from the Latin deem, 
or decor, and decet ). The supposition that. there 
was a connection, however, -has probably helped to 
.acquire for deck its common acceptation, which now 
[always involves the notion of decoration or adornment. 

| And that was also its established»sensf when Shake- 
’ Bpeare wrote. By ceremonies must here be meant what 
are afterwards in 18 called “ Caesar's trophies,” and 
are described in 95 as “scarfs” which were hung 
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on Caesar’s* images. ' No other instance of this use of 
the wofd, however, is prpdueed by the commentators; 
nor is such a sense of it given either by Johnson 
(though himself an editor of # Shakespeare) or by 
Webster. The Latin ceremonia is of unknown or 
disputed origin,*bufr its only meaning is a religious 
rite. In our common English the meaning of cere -, 
m<fhy has been extended so as to include also forms 
of civility and outward forms of state. We have it in 
that sense in 27. And we shall find lower down that 
Shakespeare uses it in still another sense, which" is pe¬ 
culiar to himself, or whicli has now at least gone out. 
Vid. 194. 

17. The feast of Lwpercal .—The Roman festival 
of the Lupercalia (-ium or -iorum), whatever may be 
the etymology of the,n;pne, Was in honour of the god 
Pan. It was celebrated annually on the Ides (or 
13th) of February, in a place called the Lupercal, at 
the foot of Mount Aventine. A third company of 
Luperci, or priests of Pan, with Antony for its chief, 
was instituted in honour of Julius Caesar. 

18. It is no matter, etc .—The Second Folio goes, 
or stumbles, on— 

“ let on Images 

** Be kung with the Caesars Trophees.” 

18. Will make him fly .—A modem sentence con¬ 
structed in this fashibn •would constitute the him the 
antecedent to the who, and give it the meaning of the 
person generally who (in this instance) else would soar, 
etc.,jor whoever would. But it will be more accord¬ 
ant with the style of Shakespeare’s day to leave the 
him unemphatic, and to regard Caesar as being the 
antecedent to who. It was not then so unusual, oh 
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accounted so inelegant, as it would now "be, in our 
more precise and straitened syntax, thus to separate 
the relative from its true antecedent by the interpo¬ 
sition of another false, or apparent one, or to tack on 
the relative clause to the completed statement as if 
it had been an afterthought. Thtis, again in the pre¬ 
sent play, we have, in 704,— 

“ Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perched, 

Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands; 

• Who to Philippi here consorted us 

and in 716, 

“ O Cassius, Brutus gave the wncd too early ; 

Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly.” 

Scene II. —The original heading here is:— “Enter 
CcBsar, Antony for the Course, Calphurnia, Portia, 
Becius, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, Caska, a Soothsayer; 
after them Murellus and Flavius." The three stage 
directions about the Music are all modern. 

23. Stand you directly, etc. —The sacerdotal runners 
wore only a cincture of goat-skins, the same material 
of which their thongs were made. The passage in 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Caesar as translated by Sir 
Thomas North is as follows:— 

* 4r ' 

“At that time the feast Lupercalia was celebrated, the which 
in old time, men say, was the feast of Shepherds or Herdsmen, 
and is much like unto thfe feast of Lyceians [Av/rvia] in Arcadia. 
But, howsoever it is, that day there are divers noblemen’s sons, 
young mqp (and some of them magistrates themselves that govern 
them), which run naked through the city, striking in sport them 
t^iey meet in their way with leather thongs. And many noble 
women and gentlewomen also go of purpose to stand in their 
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r *cny, and do # put forth* their hands to be stricken, persuading 
themselves that, being with child, they shall have good delivery, 
and also, being barren, that it will make them conceive with 
child. Cassar sat to behold that sport upon the pulpit for ora¬ 
tions, in a chair of gold, apparelled in triumphant manner. An . 
onius, who was Consul at that tifiie, was one of them that ronne 
' ' s holy course.” , 

Here, and in 25, as generally throughout the Play, 
t^Antonins is Antonio iq the original text, and in all the 
' editions down to that of Pope. 

25. Their sterile curse .—Our English formations 
"from Latin words terminating in -ilis are in an unsatis- 
: factory state in respect both of Spelling and pronun¬ 
ciation. Of the Latin words some haVe the il long, 
others short; and the former ought naturally to give in 
English -ile (sounded as in mile), the latter -il. But, 
instead of this, the common usage is to spell them all 
indiscriminately with the e, and to pronounce them as 
if they were without it. Thus we have not only jjuer- 
ije, servile , subtile, juvenile, hostile (from puerilis, ser- 
vilis, subtil is, juvenilis, hostilis), hut also docile, sterile, 
versatile, agile, fragile (from do cl Us, sterllis, versattlis, 
agllis,fragUis). And, as for the pronunciation, while 
"Walker, holding the general rule to he that the i is 
short^inakes Exile, Senile, Edile, and Infantile (toge¬ 
ther with Reconcile, Chamomile, and Estipile ,—which 
last, hdwever, is not in his Dictionary, or in any other 
that I have consulted)? to be the only exceptions, 
Smart (1840) gives no ride upon the subject (that I 
can find), leaves Senile unmarked, and (omitting both 
Estipile- and Clhamtrmile), seems to add Mercantile, and 
distinctly a&&a t Gei)tile, to Exile and Edile, as having 
the i long, and in Infantile seems to give it short in the 
Dictionary, hut distinctly marks it as»long in the sec- 
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tion of his “ Principles,” to which a reference is made 
from the word. Further, as if the confusion were not 
bad enough without such mechanical carelessness and 
blundering, in the stejeotjped 8vo. edition of Walker, 
1819 (called the 21st edition), in a list given at page 
36 (the same page in which the strarige word Estipile 
occurs) the i is printed with the long instead of the 
short mark in Gentile, Virile, Subtile, Coctile, Quin¬ 
tile, Hostile, Senile, and Sextile, in direct contra¬ 
diction both to the Dictionary and to the very state¬ 
ment "with which the list is headed and introduced. 
The present tendency of our pronunciation seems to 
be to extend the dominion of the long i both in these 
forms and even in the termination ite. In reading, at 
least, the ile is now perhaps more usually pronounced 
long than short in Hostile, Servile, and some other 
similar instances; and we sometimes hear even infinite 
pronounced with the ite long (as in finite), though such 
a pronunciation is still only that of the uneducated 
populace in Opposite or Favourite. 

32. The Ides of March. —In the Roman Kalendar 
the Ides ( Idus ) fell on the 15th of March, May, July, 
and October, and on the 13th of the eight remaining 
months. 

O 

34. A soothsayer, bids. —That is, It is a soothsayer, 
who bids. It would not otherwise be an answer to 
Csesar’s question. The omission of the relative in such 
a construction is still common. 

39. The old stage direction here is;—“ Sennet. 
Exeunt. Manet Brut, et Cass A ‘ Tho' word Sennet 
is also variously written Sennit, Senet , Synnet, Cynet, 
Signet, and Signate. Nares explains* it as “a word 
chiefly occurring in the stage directions of the old 
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plays, and seeming tf> indicate a particular set of notes 
on the trumpet, or comet, different from a flourish.” 
In Shakespeare it occurs again in the present play at 
67, in the heading to Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7, in 
j King Henry VIII, ii. 4, ancf in Coriolanus, i. 1 and 2, 
where in the first scene we have “A Sennet. Trumpets 
sound.” In the heading of the second scene of the 
fiftfe act of Beaumont jmd J'letcher’s Knight of Malta 
we have “ Synnet, i. e. Flourish of Trumpets." But 
in Dekker’s Satiromastix (1602) we have “ Trumpets 
sound a flourish, and then a sennet.” Steevens says;— 
“I have been informed that sertnet is derived from 
senneste, an antiquated French tune formerly used in 
the army; hut the Dictionaries which I have consulted 
exhibit no such word.” 

44. That gentleness . . . as* I was, etc. —We should 
uow say “that gentleness that I was wont to have.” But 
that and as art; by origin words of the same significa¬ 
tion ; that, or thaet, being the neuter form of the Anglo- 
Saxon article or demonstrative, and as being in all pro¬ 
bability (as remarked by Home Tooke, Diversions of 
Turley, p. 147) identical with the German es (still in 
continual use in that language for our that or if). “ The 
word as," observes Dr. Latham ( English Language, ' 
p. 423^, “ properly a conjunction, is occasionally used as 
a relative— the man as rides to market. This expression 
is not to be imitated. • Clearly not. Such syntax is 
no longer, if it ever was, a part of the language. But 
in many other expressions which ^everybody uses, and 
the propriety t>f which nobody has ever questioned, as 
is manifestly not a conjunction, but a relative pro¬ 
noun. For example, in Pope’s “ All such reading as 
was nevei*read,” as is the nominative to the verb. If 
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acts in the same capacity in the dommon phrases, “ as 
'l is said,” “ as regards,” “ as appears,” and others simi¬ 
larly constructed. It is not very long, since the con¬ 
junction as was used at least in one case in which 
we now always employ that. “ So — as,” says Bishop 
Lowth ( Introd. to Eng. Gram.}-, “was used by the 
writers of the last [17th] century to express a conse¬ 
quence, instead of so — that. $wift [who died 17-15], 
I believe, is the last of our good writers who has 
frequently used this manner of expression. It seems 
improper, and is deservedly grown obsolete.” That 
it is obsolete cannotr be disputed, and it would there¬ 
fore be an impropriety in modem writing; but Home 
Tooke is right in objecting to Lowth that there is 
nothing naturally or essentially wrong in it; it is 
wrong, if at all, only conventionally. Exactly corre¬ 
sponding to this formerly common use of the conjunc¬ 
tions so and as is Shakespeare’s use in the present 
passage, and many others, of the pronouns that and as. 
In “ as I was wont to have,” as is the accusative of the 
relative pronoun governed by have, “ that gentleness, 
and show of love,” being the antecedent. The prac¬ 
tice, common in most or all languages, of employing 
■ the same word as demonstrative and relative, is fami¬ 
liarized to us in English by our habitual use of that 
in both capacities. ^ 

44. Over your friend that loves you. —It is friends 
in the Second Eolio. 

45. Merely upon , myself.—Merely (from the Latin 
merus .and mere') means purely, .only.. 1 It separates 
that which it designates or qualifies from everything 
else. But in so doing the chief or niost emphatic re¬ 
ference may be t made either to that which is included, 
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or to that which is excluded. In modern English it is 
always to the latter; by “merely upon myself” we 
should now mean upon nbthing else except myself; the 
nothing else is that which the merely makes prominent, 
In Shakespeare’s day the other reference was the more 
common, that nhrndy to what was included; anc 
“ merely upon myself” meant upon myself altogether 
or without regard to anything else. Myself was thai 
which the merely made prominent. So when Hamlet 
speaking of the world, says (i. 2) “ Things rank and 
gross in nature possess it merely ,” he hy the merely 
brings the possession before the mind, and characterizes 
it as complete and absolute; but by the same term 
now the prominence would be given to something else 
from which the possession might be conceived to be 
separable ; “ possess ij; purely ” would mean have no* 
thing beyond simply the possession of it (have, it might 
be, no right to it, or no enjoyment of it). It is not 
necessary that that which is included, though thus em¬ 
phasized, should therefore be more definitely conceived 
than that with which it is contrasted. So, again, when 
in Henry VIII., lii. 2, (whoever may have written 
that play, or this passage), the Earl of Surrey charges 
Wolsev with having sent large supplies of substance 
to Home “ to the mere undoing of all the kingdom,” 
he meads to the complete undoing of all the kingdom, 
to nothing less than sucIf undoing; but in our modem 
English the words would sound as if ther speaker’s 
meaning were, to nothing more thati the undoing of the 
kingdom. Tha merely would lead us to think of some¬ 
thing else, som^ possible aggravation of the undoing 
(such, for instance, as tjie disgrace or infamy), from 
which that was to be conceived as separated. 
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Attention to such changes of ftnport or reflect, slight 
as they may seem, which many words have undergone, 
is indispensable for the correct understanding of our 
old writers. Their ignorance of the old sense of this 
same word mere!;/ has obscured a passage in Bacon to 
his modem editors. It is in his 58th Essay, entitled 
“ Of Vicissitudes of Tilings,” where he says; “ As for 
conflagrations and great droughts, they do not rntrely 
dispeople and destroy”—meaning, as the train of the 
reasoning clearly requires, that they do not altogether 
do sc. Most of the editors (Mr. Montague included) 
have changed “ and destroy” into “ hut destroy”; others 
leave out the “not” before merely; either change 
being destructive of the moaning of the passage and 
inconsistent with the context. The reading of the 
old copies is confirmed by the Latin translation, done 
under Bacon’s own superintendence :■—“111* populum 
penitus non absorbent aut destruunt.” 

45. Passions of some difference. — The meaning 
seems to be, of some discordance, somewhat conflict¬ 
ing passions. So we have a few lines after, “ poor 
Brutus, with himself at war.” 

45. Conceptions only proper to myself .—Thoughts 
and feelings relating exclusively to myself. 

45. To my behaviours. — We have lost this plural. 
But we still say, though with qome diflercnce of mean¬ 
ing, both “ My manner” and “'My manners.” 

45. JVor construe any further my neglect.—Further 
is the word in the old copies; but Mr. Collier, 1 ob¬ 
serve, in his one volume edition' prints farther. Is 
this one of the corrections of his MS. annotator? 
Jt is sometimes supposed that, as farther answers to 
far, so further, answers to forth. But/«r*and forth, 
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or fore, are* really ohly different forms of the same 
word, different corruptions or modernizations of the 
old A. Saxon feor or forth. 

45. Be you one. —There are vqpious kinds of being, 
or of existing. What is here meant is, Be in your be¬ 
lief and assuranch; equivalent to Best assured that 
you are. 

4$. I have much mistook your passion. —That is, the 
feeling under which you are suffering. Patience and 
passion (both from the Latin patior) equally mean suf¬ 
fering ; the notions of quiet and’ of agitation which 
they have severally acquired, and which have made the 
common signification of the one almost the opposite 
of that of the other, are merely accidental adjuncts. 
It may be seen, however, from the use of the word 
passion here and in thq preceding speech, that its pro-, 
per meaning was not so completely obscured and lost 
sight of in Shakespeare’s day as it has come to be in 
ours, when it retains the notion of suffering only in 
two or three antique expressions; such as the iliac 
passion, and the passion of our Saviour (with Passion 
Week).—Though it is no longer accounted correct to 
say I have mistook, or 1 have wrote, such forms were 
iu common use even till far on in the last century. 
Nor has the' analogy of the reformed manner of ex¬ 
pression *been yet completely carried out. In some 
cases we have even lost the more correct form after 
having once had it: we no longer, for instance, say I 
have stricken, as they did in Shakbspeare’s day, but 
only I .have s/rurk. ' 

47* But by refection, etc.—The “other thihgs,” 
must^apparently, if we interpret the words with refer¬ 
ence to their connection, be the reflectors or mirrors 
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, spoken of by Cassius. Taken by itself, however, the 
: expression might rather seem to mean that the” eye 
discovers its own existence'.by its power of seeing 
other things. The vjrse in the present speech is thus 
ingeniously broken up in the original edition:— 

< r ' 

“ No, Cassius; 

For tho eye sees not it self but by reflection, 

By some other tilings.” 

It may still be suspected that all is not quite right, 
y and possibly some words have dropped out. “ Bp re¬ 
flection, by some other things” is hardly Shakespeare’s 
style. It is not customary with him to employ a word 
which he finds it necessary thus to attempt immedi¬ 
ately to amend or supplement or explain by another. 
—It is remarkable that in the first line of this Bpeech 
the three last Folios turn the itself into himself. Mr. 
Collier, nevertheless, prints itself. Is this a restora¬ 
tion of his MS. annotator ? 

48. Many of the lest respect. —A lost phrase, no 
longer permissible even in poetry, although our only 
modern equivalent is the utterly unpoetical “many 
persons of the highest respectability.” So, again, in 
the present play, we have in 780, “ Thou art a fellow 
of a good respect.” 

50. Therefore, good Brutus^ etc.—The eager, impa¬ 
tient temper of Cassius, absorbed in his own one idea, 
is vividly expressed by his thus continuing his argu¬ 
ment as if without appearing to have even heard 
Brutus’s interrupting question - f for puch is the only 
interpretation which his therefore would seem to ad¬ 
mit of. ‘ 

1 ' 50.And be,not jealous on me. —This is the reading 
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of ail the Ffllios; an3 it has been restored to the text 
by Mr. Ejjight, who does not, however, produce any 
other example of the same syntax; The other modem 
editors generally, with the exception of Mr. Collier, 
have changed the on into of. And every where else, I 
believe, Shakespeare' writes jealous of. But there 
seems to be no natural reason, independently of usage,' 
why the adjective might not take the one preposition 
as well as the other. 

50. Were I a common laugher. —Pope made this 
correction, in which he has been followed by all sub- t 
sequent editors. In all the editions before his the 
reading is laughter; and the necessity or propriety of 
the change is perhaps not so unquestionable as it has 
been generally thought. Neither word seems to be 
perfectly satisfactory.. • 

50. To s^ale with ordinary oaths my love. —Johnson, 
the only commentator who notices this expression, in¬ 
terprets it as meaning, “ to invite every new protester 
to my affection by the stale, or allurement, of custom¬ 
ary oaths.” But surely the more common sense of 
\ the word stale, both the verb and the noun, involving 
■the notion of insipid or of little worth or estimation, 

/ is far more natural here. Who forgets Enobarbus’s 
phrase in his enthusiastic description of Cleopatra 
(.Antony and Cleoyatrh, ii. 2); “ Age cannot wither 
her, nor custom stale Her infinite variety ” P So in 
498, “ Staled by other men.” 

50. And after scandal them .—We have lost the verb 
scandal altogether, find we scarcely use the other form 
to scandalize, except in the sense of the Hellenistic. 
<ricav8aA.i£<D, to shock, tew give offence. Both had for¬ 
merly also the sense of to defame or traduce. 
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,51. What means this shouting ? etc. —'Here is the 
manner in which this passage is given in the original 
edition:— 

“ Bru. What mcanes this Showting ? 

I do fearc, the People choose Ccesar 
For their King. . ' 

Cassi. I, do you feare it ?” 

53. If it le aught toward. —All that the prosody de¬ 
mands here is that the word toward he p*onounced in 
two syllables; the accent may be either on the first 
or th6 second. Toioard when an adjective has, I'be- 
lieve, always the accent on the first syllable in Shake¬ 
speare ; but its customary pronunciation may have 
been otherwise in his day when it was a preposition, 
as it is here. Milton, however, in the few cases in 
y-hich he does not ruif the ..two syllables into one, 
always accents the first. And he uses both toward 
and towards. 

\ 63. Set Honour in one eye, etc. —This passage has 
occasioned some discussion. Johnson’s explanation 
is :—“ When Brutus first names Honour and Death, he 
calmly declares them indifferent; but, as the image 
kindles in his mind, he sets Honour above life.” It 
does not seem to be necessary to suppose any such 
change or growth either of the image or the sentiment. 
What BrutuB means by saying that he will look upon 
Honour and Death indifferently, if they present them¬ 
selves together, is merely that, for the sake of the ho¬ 
nour, he will not mind the death, or the risk of death, by 
which it may be accompanied; he will think the honour 
to be cheaply purchased even by the loss of life; that 
price will never make him falter or hesitate in elutehr 
mg at such a prize. He must be understdod to set 
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honour above life frcftn the first; that he should ever 
have felt otherwise for a moment would have been the 
height of the unheroic.—»Tlie convenient elisions i' the 
and o’ the have been almost lost to our modern Eng¬ 
lish verse, at least in composition of the ordinary re¬ 
gularity and digflity. Byron, however, has in a well- 
known passage ventured upon “ Hived in our bosoms 
like the bag o’ the bee.” 

54. Your outward favour. —A man’s favour is his 
aspect or appearance. The word is now lost to us in 
that sense; but we still use favoured with ivell, ill, 
a.id perhaps other qualifying tohms, for featured or 
looking; as in Gen. Hi. 4:—“ The ill-favoured and 
lean-fleshed kine did eat up the seven well-favoured 
and fat kine.” Favour seems to be used for face from, 
the same confusion gr jiaturtd transference of mean- 
ing between the expressions for the feeling in the ; 
mind and the outward indication of it in the look that 
has led to the word countenance, which commonly de¬ 
notes the latter, being sometimes employed, by a pro¬ 
cess the reverse of what we have in the case of favour, 
in the sense of at least one modification of the former; 
as when we speak of any one giving something his 
countenance, or countenancing it. In this case, how¬ 
ever, it ought to be observed that countenance has the 
meaniiTg, not simply of favourable feeling or appro¬ 
bation, but of its expression or avowal. The French 
terms from which we have borrowed our favour and- 
countenance, do not appear to have either of them un¬ 
dergone the transference of meaning which has be¬ 
fallen the English forms. But contenance, which is 
still also used By the French in the sense of material 
capacity,*has drifted far away from it& original import 
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in coming to signify one’s aspect f or physiognomy. It 
is really also the same word with the French and 
English continence and the Latin continentia. 

54. For my single self. —Here is a case in which we 
are still- obliged to aclhei-e to the old way of writing 
and printing my self. Vid. 56. 

54. I had as lief. — Lief (sometimes written leef or 
leve), in the comparative liefer or lever, in the super¬ 
lative liefest, is the Anglo-Saxon leof signifying dear. 
“ No modem author, I believe,” says Home Tooke 
(2>. of.P. 261) “ would now venture any of these words 
in a serious passage; and they seem to be cautiously 
shunned or ridiculed in common conversation, as a 
vulgarity. But they are good English words, and 
more frequently used by our old English writers than 
any other word of a corresponding signification.” The 
common modernusubstitute for lief ' is soon, and for 
Uefer } sooner or rather, which last is properly the com¬ 
parative of rath, or rathe, signifying early, not found 
in Shakespeare, but used in one expression—“ the 
rathe primrose” {Lyndas, 142)—by Milton, who alto¬ 
gether ignpres lief. Lief, liefer, and liefest, are all 
common in Spenser. Shakespeare has lief pretty fre¬ 
quently, but never liefer; and liefest occurs only in 
the Second Part of King Henry VI., where, in in. 1, 
we have “ My liefest liege.” In the same play, too, 
(i. 1) we have “Mine alderUefest sovereign,” mean¬ 
ing dearest of all. “This beautiful word,” says Mr. 
Knight, “ is a Saxon.compound. Alder, of all, is thus 
frequently joined with an adjectivei of the superlative 
degree, -t— as alderfrst, alderlastF But it cannot be 
meant that such combinations are, frequent in the 
English of Shakespeare’s day. They do occur, indeed, 
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in a preceding stage'of the language. Alder is a cor¬ 
rupted or at least modified form of the A. Saxon geni¬ 
tive plural aller, or allre; it is that strengthened by , 
the interposition of a supporting d (a common expe¬ 
dient). Aller, with the same signification, is still fa¬ 
miliar in GermaiT compounds.—The ancient effect and 
construction of lief in English may be seen in the fol¬ 
io’s ing examples from Chaucer:—“ For him was lever 
han at his beddes head” (C. T. Pro. 295), that is, To 
him it was dearer to have ( lever a monosyllable, beddes 
a dissyllable) ; “ Ne, though I say it, I n’ am nut lefe 
to gabbe” (0. T. 3510),’ that is, I am not given to 
prate ; “ I hadde lever dien,” that is, I should hold it 
preferable to die. And Chaucer has also “ A1 be him 
loth or lefe” (C. T. 1839), that is, Whether it be to 
him agreeable or disagreeable?; and “For lefe ne loth” 
(C. T. 130G2), that is, For love nor loathing.—We 
may remark the evidently intended connection in 
sound between the lief and the live, or rather the at¬ 
traction by which the one word has boea naturally pro¬ 
duced or evoked hf the other. 

54. Caesar said to me, etc. —In the Second Folio it 
is “ Cffisar saies to me.” And three lines^lower down 
it is there “ Accounted as I was.” Other errors of 
that copy in the same speech are “ chasing with her 
shores,” and “He haff a Feaher when he was in 
Spaine.” • 

54. Arrive the point proposed. —Arrive without the* 
now indispensable at or in is found also in the Third 
Part of King die my VI. (v. 3) :— 

“‘Those powers that the queen 
Ilatli raised in Galtia have arrived our coast.” . 
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And Milton has the same construction# (P. L. ii. 
409) 

“ Ere he arrive 
The happy isle.” 

54. I, as ASneas, etc .—This commencement of the 
sentence, although necessitating the not strictly gram¬ 
matical repetition of the first personal pronoun, is in 
fine rhetorical accordance with the character of the 
speaker, and vividly expresses his eagerness to give 
prominence to his own part in the adventure. Even 
the repetition (of which, by the bye, we have another 
instance in this same speech) assists the effect. At 
the same time, it may just be noted that the / here is 
not printed differently in the original edition from the 
inteijection in “ Ay, and that tongue of his,” a few 
lines low r er down. Nor hre tJie,two words anywhere 
distinguished. 

54. The old Anchises, etc.—This is a line of six 
feet; but it is quite different in its musical character 
from what is called an Alexandrine, such as rounds off 
the Spenserian stanza, and also frequently makes the 
second line in a rhymed couplet or the third in a 
.triplet. A proper Alexandrine is inadmissible in blank 
Iverse. What we have here is only the ordinary heroic 
' line overflowing its bounds,—which, besides that great 
excitement will excuse such ‘irregularities, oh even 
demand them, admirably pictures the emotion of Oas- 
•sius, as it were acting his feat over again as he relates 
it,—with the shore the two were making for seeming, 
in their increasing efforts, to retire before them—and 
panting with his remembered toil. 
r " 54. Sis coward lips did from their colour fly .— 
There can, I think, be no question that Warburton is 
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riglit in holding that we have here a pointed allusion 
to a soldier flying from his colours., The lips would 
never otherwise be made to fly from their colour, in- • 
stead of their colour from them. The figure is quite 
in Shakespeare's manner and spirit. But we may 
demur to calling it, with Warburton, merely “ a poor 
quibble.” It is a forcible expression of scorn and 
eoiitempt. Such passions arc, by their nature, not 
always lofty and decorous, but rather creative and 
reckless, and more given to the pungent than the 
elegant. 

54. Did lose his lustre. —There is no personification 
here. IT is was formerly neuter as well as masculine, 
or the genitive of It as well as of He ; and his lustre, 
meaning the lustre of the eye, is the same form of ex¬ 
pression that we haue ,in tile familiar texts :—“ The 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself ” {Gen. i. 11) ; “It shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel” {Geh. iii. 15) ; “If the 
salt have lost his savour” {Matt. v. 13, and Luke xiv. 
34); “If the salt have lost his saltness” {Mark ix. 

50) ; and others. A The w'ord Its does not occur in j i 
the authorized translation of the Bible; its place is ' j 
always supplied either by His or by Thereof. So 
again, in the present play, in 523, we have “ That 
every nice offence should bear his commentand in 
Antony and Cleopatra, *v. 1, “The heart where mine 
his thoughts did kindle.” Its, however, is found in 
Shakespeare ; Hr. Trendy in hiS English. Past and 
Present, says tlpit It occurs, he believes, t fiSec times. 

I should be inclined to think the instances wbuld be 
found to be considerably more numerous. There is one . 
in Measure for Measure , i. 2, where JLucio’s remark 
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about coming to a composition wi'£h the King of Hun¬ 
gary draws the reply, “ Heaven grant us its peace, but 
not the King of Hungary’s.” ' The its here, it may be 
observed, has the emphasis. It is printed without the 
apostrophe both in the First and in the Second Folio. 
But the most remarkable of the Plays in regard to 
this particular is probably The Winter’s Talc. Here, 
in i. 2, we have so many as three instances in a single 
speech of Leontes:— 

“ How sometimes Nature will betray it’s folly ? 

It’s tendomesse ? and make it selfe a Pastime 
To harder bosomcs ? Looking on the Lynes 
Of my Boyes faee, me thoughts I did requoyle 
Twentio three yeeres, and saw my selfe vnbreech’d, 

In my greene Velvet Coat; my Dagger rauzzol’d, 

Least it should bite it’s Master, and so prove 
. (As Ornaments oft do’s) too ■ langerous.” 

So stands the passage in the First Folio. Nor does 
the new pronoun here appear to he a peculiarity of 
expression characteristic of the excited Sicilian king; 
a little while after in the same scene w r e have the 
same form from the mouth of Camillo :— 

“ Be plainer with me, let me know my Trespas 
By it’s owno visage.” 

And again, in iii. 3, we have Antigonus, when about 
to lay down the child in Bohhmia, observing that he 
believes it to be the wish of Apollo that 

“ it should hecre be luide 
(Either for life?, or death) vpon the earth 
Of it’s right Father.” • t 

Nor is’ this all. There are two other passages of 
the same play, in which the modern editors also give 
us its; but in these the original text has it. ' The first 
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is in ii. 3, nvhere LSontes, in directing Antigonus to 
carry away the “ female bastard” to some foreign 
land, enjoins him that be there leave it 

“ (Without more mercy)/o itf owne protection.” 

The other is in iii. 2, where Hermione’s words stand 
in both the First and Second Folio, 

♦ 

“ The innocent milke in it most innocent mouth." 

It is a mistake to assume, as the modem editors do, 
that it in these instances is a misprint for its: Mr. 
Guest (Phil. Fro. i. 28(1) has observed that in the 
dialects of the North-Western Counties formerly it 
was sometimes used for its; and that, accordingly, we 
have not only iu Shakespeare’s King John, ii. 1, “ Goe 
to yt grandame, child • ’and it grandame will give 
yt a plumb,” but in Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman, ii. 3, 
“ It knighthood and it friends.” So in Lear, i. 4, we 
have in a speech of the Fool, “ For you know, Nunckle, 
the Hedge-Sparrow" fed the Cuckoo so long, that it’s 
had it head bit off by it young” (that is, that it has 
had its head,—not that it had its head, as the modem 
editors give the passage, after the Second Folio, in 
which it stands, “ that it had its head bit off by it 
young).” So likewise, long before its was generally 
received, we have it self commonly printed in two 
W'ords, evidently under «the impression that it was a 
possessive, of the same syntactical force with the pro¬ 
nouns in my self, your self, her self And even now 
we jlo not wiyte itsself formerly, too, according to 
Mr. Guest, they often said even “ The King wife,” 
etc., for “ The King’s wife.” So he holds that in such 
modern phrases, as “ The idea of a thing being abs- 
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tracted,” or “ of it being abstracted,” thing and it are 
genitives, for thing's and its. 

We have also' either it or its in another passage of 
Lear, where Albany, in iv. 2, speaks of “ that nature 
which condemns its origin'.” The passage is not in the 
Folios; but, if we may trust to Jennens', the First Quarto 
has ith, the Second it, for the its of the modern text. 
Both those Quartos are of 1608; and there is alsw a 
third of the same year, but the reading in that is not 
noted by the commentators. 

Mr. -Guest asserts that its was used generally by the 
dramatists of the age to which the authorized version 
of the Bible belongs, and also by many of their con¬ 
temporaries. Mr. Trench doubts whether Milton has 
once admitted it into Paradise Lost, “ although, when 
that -was composed, others frequently allowed it.” The 
common authorities give us no help in such matters 
as this; no notice is taken of the word Its either in 
Todd’s Verbal Index to Milton, or in Mrs. Clarke’s 
elaborate Concordance to Shakespeare. But Milton 
does use Its occasionally; as, e. y. (P. L. i. 254), “ The 
mind is its own place, and in itself;” and (P. L. iv. 
813), “No falsehood can endure Touch of celestial 
temper, but returns Of force to its own likeness.” 
Generally, however, he avoids the -word, and easily 
manages to do so by personifying most of his substan¬ 
tives ; it is only when this cannot be done, as in the 
above examples, that he reluctantly accepts the ser¬ 
vices of the little parvenu monosyllable. 

Mr. Trench notices the J’act of-the occurrence of 
its in Pewlcy's Poems as decisive against their genu¬ 
ineness. He observes, also, that “ Dry den, when, in 
ohe of his fault-ending moods with the great men of 
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the preceding generation, he is taking Ben Jonson to 
task for general inaccuracy in his English diction, 
among other counts of his indictment, quotes this line 
of Catiline, ‘ Though heaven should speak with all his 
wrath at once;’ and proceeds, ‘ Heaven is ill syntax 
with his.' ” This is a curious evidence of how com¬ 
pletely the former humble condition and recent rise 
of 4he now fully established vocable had come to be 
generally forgotten in a single generation. 

The need of "it," indeed, must have been much felt. 
If it was convenient to have the two forms He and It 
in the nominative, and Him and It in the other cases, 
a similar distinction between the Masculine and the 
Neuter of the genitive must have been equally required 
for perspicuous expression. Even the personifying 
power of his was iiqpqjred by its being applied to, 
both genders. Milton, consequently, it may be no¬ 
ticed, prefers wherever it is possible the feminine to 
the masculine personification, as if he felt that the 
latter was always obscure from the risk of the Ms 
being taken for the neuter pronoun. Thus we have 
L. i. 723) “ The ascending pile Stood fixed her 
stately height;” (ii. 4) “The gorgeous^ East with 
richest hand Showers on her kings(ii. 475) “ What 
if all Her stores were opened, and this firmament 
Of Ill'll Should spout he} cataracts of fire;” (ii. 271) 
“This desert soil AVants? not her hidden lustre;” (ii. 
5S4) “ Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls Her watery 
labyrinth;” (ix. 1103) “ The fig-tree . . . spreads her 
arms;” {Com. 30 ) “•Beauty,. . . had need . . . To save 
her Idossoms anjl defend her fruit;” (Com. 468) “ The 
soul grows elotte*d . . . tijl she quite lose The divine 
property <tf her first being;” and soon, continually 
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and habitually, or upon system.*' His masculine per¬ 
sonifications are comparatively rare, and are only 
ventured upon either where - he does not require to 
use the pronoun, or t where its gender cannot be mis¬ 
taken. 

Milton himself, however, nowhere, I believe, uses 
his in a neuter sense. He felt too keenly the annoy¬ 
ance of such a sense of it always coming in the v.av 
to spoil or prevent any other use he might have 
made of it. And the most curious thing of all in the 
history of the word its is the extent to which, before 
its recognition as a word proper for serious composi¬ 
tion, even the occasion for its employment was avoided 
or eluded. This is very remarkable in Shakespeare. 
The very conception which we express by its probably 
does not occur once ill his yo^ks for ten times that 
it is to be found in any modem writer. So that we 
may say the invention, or adoption, of this form has 
changed not only our English style, but even our 
manner of thinking. 

The Anglo-Saxon personal pronoun was, in the No¬ 
minative singular, He for the Masculine, Heo for the 
Feminine, and Hit for the Neuter. He we still re¬ 
tain ; for Heo we have substituted She, apparently a 
modification of Seo, the Feminine of the Demonstra¬ 
tive ( Se, Se6, Thact ); Hit wC have converted into It 
(though the aspirate is still often heard in the Scottish 
dialect). The Genitive was Hire for the Feminine 
(whence our modem Her), and His both for the Mas¬ 
culine and the Neuter. So also the modem German 
has ihr for the Feminine, and only one form, sein, for 

both the Masculine and the Neuter'. But in the in- 

« 

’ flection of thi^ single form the two genders in An- 
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glo-Saxon were distinguished both in the Nominative 
and in the Accusative, whereas in German they are dis¬ 
tinguished in the Accusative only. They are the same 
in the Genitive and Dative in both languages. 

. 54, 55.— And hear the palm alone.—Another general 
shout. —Two hemistichs or broken lines thus following 
one another are not necessarily to be regarded as pro- 
♦sodacally connected, any more than if they were several 
sentences asunder. The notion that two such conse¬ 
cutive fragments were always intended by Shake¬ 
speare to make a complete -.verse has led the modern 
editors, more especially Sieevens, into a great deal of 
uncalled-for chopping and tinkering of the old text. 

56. j But in ourselves. —In the original edition di¬ 
vided “ our selves,” exactly as *• our stars” in the pre¬ 
ceding line. And so glv^ays ■frith our self, your self, m 
her self, my self thy self, and also it self, but never 
with himself, or themselves. Yid. 54. 

56. What should he in that Cces'ar? —A form of 
speech now gone out. It was a less blunt and direct 
way of saying “What is there P or What may there be ? 
These more subtle and delicate modes of expression, 
*y the use of the subjunctive for the indicative and 
of the jiast for the present, which characterize not only 
the Greek and Latin languages but even the German, J 
have for the greater part perished in our modern Eng¬ 
lish. The deep insight and creative force—the “ great 
creating nature”—which gave birth to our tongue has 
|Iried up under the benumbing touch of the logic by 
which jt has been trained and cultivated. p 

l 6 6/More than yours .— Here and everywhere else, 
St may be noticed once for all, our modern than is 
then in thc«old text. 

«- H 
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56. Become the mouth as well. —Always aswell, as 
one word, in the First Folio. 

56. The breed of nolle bloods. —We scarcely now 
use this plural. Shakespeare has it several times; as 
afterwards in 645, “I know young bloods look for 
a time of rest;” in Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 3, 
where Boracio remarks how giddily fashion “ turns 
about all the hot bloods between fourteen and lv five 
and thirty;” in The Winter's Tale, i. 1, where 
Leontes says, “ To mingle friendship far is mingling 
bloods; ” in King John, ii. 1, where Philip of France, 
to the boast of John before the walls of Angiers that 
he brings as witnesses to his right and title “ twice 
fifteen thousand hearts of English breed,” replies 
{aside) that 

“ Ab many and as well-born .bloods as those 
Stand in his face to contradict his claim.” 

56. That her wide walls encompassed but one man .— 
The old reading is “ wide walks." Despite the critical 
canon which warns us against easy or obvious amend¬ 
ments, it is impossible not to believe that we have a 
misprint here. What Bome’s wide walks may mean 
is not obvious; still less, how she could be encom¬ 
passed by her walks, however wide. The correction 
to walls has the authority of Mr. Collier’s MS. anno¬ 
tator, but had been conjectdrally adopted down to the 
time of Malone by most of the modern editors, from 
Bowe inclusive. Such being the case, it is strange 
that Mr. Collier in his Notes and Emendations (p. 
397) should state that the other reading had never, 
he believes, been doubted, and should produce that 
of walls as a novelty that e had not before been sug¬ 
gested or thought of. 
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56. Now is it Home indeed, and room enough .— 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation of Borne seems to have 
been Boom. Besides the passage before us we have 
afterwards in the present play. (368) “No Borne of 
safety for Octavius yet;” and in King John, iii. 1, 
“ That I have roOm with Borne to curse a while.” In 
the First Fart of King Henry the Sixth, it is true, 
wgj have the other pronunciation; there (iii. 2), the, 
Bishop of Winchester having exclaimed “ Borne shall 
remedy this,” Warwick replies “ Boam thither, then.” 
This little fact is not without its significance in refe¬ 
rence to the claim of that Play to he laid at Shake¬ 
speare’s door. 

56. But one only man. —In the original text “ but 
one onely man,” probably indicating that the pronun¬ 
ciation of the numeral and of the first syllable of tUfc 
adverb was one. 

56. There was a Brutus once, that would have brooked. 
—To brook (Anglo-Saxon brucan), 'for to endure, to 
submit to, is one of those old words which every one 
still understands but no one uses, unless it may be 
some studious imitator of the antique. 

57. Thai you do love me, I am nothing jealous .—I 
am nowhat jealous, doubtful, suspicious, in regard to 
its being the fact that .you love me. This seems to 
be the grammatical resolution of a construction which, 
like many similar ones iiamiliur to the freer spirit of 
the language two centuries ago, would now scarcely 
be ventured upon. 

57 ; I have shine aim. — Aim, in old French cyme, esme, 
and estme, is the same word with esteem (from the 
Latin aslimatio and cestimare), and should therefore 
signify prsperly a judgment or conjecture of the mind,* 
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which is very nearly its meaning here. We might 
1 now say, in the same sense, I have some notion. In 
modern English the word has' acquired the additional 
meaning of an intention to hit, or catch, or in some 
other way attain, that to which the view is directed. It 
does not seem impossible that the French name for the 
loadstone, aimant, may he from the same root, although 
. it has usually been considered to be a corruption' of 
adamant. A ship’s reckonings are called in French 
estimes, which is undoubtedly the same word with our 
aims. In the French of the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century we find esme and esme (or esmez, as it 
was commonly written) confounded with the totally 
different aimer, to love. Itabelais, for instance, writes 
lien aymez for lien esmez, well disposed. See Duchat’s 
JiTote on liv. I., ch. 5, pp. 62, 63. 

57. For this present. —This expression, formerly in 
universal use and good repute, now remains only a 
musty law phrase, never admitted into ordinary com¬ 
position except for ludicrous effect. 

57. So toith Me I might entreat you. —This form of 
expression is still preserved both in our own lan¬ 
guage and in German. Thus ( John i. 25):—“ Warum 
taufest du denn, bo du nicht Christus bist ?” or. “ So 
Gott will” (If God please). And in one of Moore’s 
squibs:— 

t 

“ The Egyptians were n’t at all particular, 

So that their kings had not red hair: 

That fault not even the greatest stickler 
For the blood royal well could bear.” 

The injunction thus used is commonly said to be 
equivalent to if. But so, according to Home Tooke 
(D. of P., 147), is merely the Mceso-Gothic demon- 
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strative prdhoun, an*d signifies properly this or that. 
In German, though commonly, as with ourselves, only' 
an adverb or conjunction, it may still be also used pro- 
nominally; as Das Buch, so ihr.mir gegeben halt (the 
book which you gave me). Something of the same 
kind, as we have* already seen (44), takes place even 
in English with as, which is perhaps only another 
form of so or sa. Upon this theory, all that so will 
perform in such a passage as the present will be to 
mark and separate the clause which it heads by an 
emphatic introductory compendium:— That (or this),, 
namely, that with love I might, etc.; and the fact of 
the statement in the clause being a supposition, or 
assumption, will be left to be inferred. That fact, how¬ 
ever, would be expressed by the so according to the 
doctrine of Dr. Webstar, who conceives the word to 
be derived from some Hebrew or other root signify¬ 
ing to compose, to set, to still. “ This sense,” he affirms, 

“ is retained in the use of the word by milkmaids, who 
say to cows so, so, that is, stand still, remain as yoii 
are.” Such an application of the term, I apprehend, 
is not peculiar to the milkmaid tongue,—a familiarity 
with which, however, is certainly carrying linguistic 
knowledge a great way. The Eirst Eolio points, blun¬ 
deringly, “ I would not so (with love I might intreat 
you).” * 

57. Be any further moved. —Here again, as in 45, 
Mr. Collier prints farther, though further is the read¬ 
ing of both the First and the Second Folio. 

57» Chew upon this. —We have lost the Saxon word 
in this applicatjpn ; but we retain the metaphdr, only 
translating chew into the Latin equivalent, ruminate. 

57. BrUtus had rather le . . . than to repute. —The 
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sense of the verb Have in the phrase Had rather is 
peculiar. Johnson does not notice it. Webster asks, 
“Is not this phrase a corruption of would rather?" 
It has the same sense, as we have seen (54), in Had 
as lief, and in the older Had liefer, or lever. But this 
verb (one very largely and loosely applied in most or 
in all languages) was probably used by us formerly in 
all its parts with much more latitude of signification 
than it has now. When Chaucer, for instance, says 
of his Clerk of Oxenfordc, that he “ unto logike hadde 
long ago” (C. T. Frol. 288), the word seems to' be 
used in a sense which it has now lost. There is also 
the phrase Had like, not yet quite gone out, of which 
all that Dr. Webster has to say is, that it seems to be 
a corruption,—unless, he adds, like be hero a noun, 
and used for resemblance or probability (which it may 
be safely affirmed that it is not). The to bqfore repute 
is, apparently, to be defended, if at all, upon the ground 
that had rather is equivalent in import to would.pire- 
fer , and that, although it is only an auxiliary before 
he■ a villager, it is to be taken as a common verb before 
to repute. It is true that, as we have seen (1), the to 
was in a certain stage of the language sometimes in¬ 
serted, sometimes omitted, both after auxiliaric" and 
after other verbs; but that was hardly the style of 
Shakespeare’s age. We certainly could not now say 
“ I had rather to repute and I do not suppose that 
any one would have directly so written or spoken then. 
The irregularity is softened or disguised in the pas¬ 
sage before us by the intervening* words. 

57. Under these hard conditions as.-—Here again we 
, have the same use of as that, we had in 44; these—as 
where we should now say such — as, or those — that. If 
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such, so, as,’that (or \his) be all etymologically of the 
same or nearly the same signification, they would na¬ 
turally, till custom regulated their use, and assigned a 
distinct function to each, be interchangeable one with 
another. Thus in 129 we have “ To such a man That 
is no fleering tell-tale.” Mr. Collier, however, prints, 
we may presume upon the authority of his MS. cor¬ 
rector, “ under such hard conditions.” 

57. Is like. —This form of expression is not quite, but 
nearly, gone out. We now commonly say is likely. 

58. I am glad that my weak words. —In this first 

line of the speech of Cassius and the last of the pre¬ 
ceding speech of Brutus we have two hemistichs, hav¬ 
ing no prosodical connexion. It was never intended 
that they should form one line, and no torturing can 
make them do so. , , * 

Re-enter Csesar.—In the original text it is Enter. 

60. wluit hath proceeded. —That is, simply, hap¬ 
pened,—a sense which the verb has now lost. 

61. I will do so, etc. —Throughout the Play, the ius 
of Cassius (as also of Luvilius ) makes sometimes only- 
one syllable, sometimes two, as here. 

62. Being crossed in conference, etc. —If the being 
and .conference be fully enunciated, as they will be in 
any but the most slovenly reading, we have two super¬ 
numerary syllables in this verse, but both so short 
that neither the mechanism nor the melody of the line 
is at all impaired by them. 

65. Let me have men about me, etc. —Some of the 
expressions in this* speech are evidently suggested by 
those of North in his translation of Plutarch’s Life of 
Caesar:—“When Caesar’s friends complained unto 
him of Antonius and DolabeM, that they pretende’d *' 
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[i.e. intended] some mischief towards him, he an¬ 
swered; As for those fat men and smooth-combed 
heads (quoth he), I never reckon of them; but these 
pale-visaged and earj*ion-lean people, I fear them 
most; meaning Brutus and Cassius.” 

65. Such as sleep o' nights. —That is, on nights; as 
o'clock is on clock, and also as aboard is on board, 
aside on side, aloft on loft, alive in life, etc. In the 
older stages of the language the meanings that we 
now discriminate by on and in are confused, and are 
both expressed by an, on, un, in, or in composition by 
, the contractions a or o. The form here in the original 
text is a-nights. 

65. Yond Cassius. —Though yond is no longer in 
use, we still have both yon and yonder. The d is 
probably no proper part of the word, but has been 
added to strengthen the sound, as in the word sound 
itself (from the French son), and in many other cases. 
See, upon the origin of Yonder, Dr. Latham’s Eng. 
long. 375. 

66. Well given. —Although we no longer say abso¬ 
lutely well or ill given (for well or ill disposed), we still 
say given to study, given to drinking, etc. 

67. Yet if my name. —A poetic idiom for “ Yet if 
I, bearing the name I do.” In the case of Caesar the 
name was even more than the representative and most 
precise expression of the person; it was that in which 
his power chiefly resided, his renown. Every reader 
of Milton will remember the magnificent passage 
(P. L. ii. 964) :— 

“ Behold the throne 

, Of Chaos, and his dark pavilion spread 

Wide on the wasteful deep; with him enthroned 
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Sat lable-vesteS Night, eldest of things, 

The consort of his reign; and by them stood 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.” 

• * 

67. Liable to fear. —The word liable has Deen some¬ 
what restricted in its application since Shakespeare’s 
time. We should scarcely now speak of a person as 
liable to fear. And see 249 for another application of 
it still farther away from our present usage. 

67. Such men as he, etc. —In this and the following 
line we have no fewer than three archaisms, words or 
forms which would not and could not be used by a 
writer of the present day:— be (for are), at heart's ease 
(for in ease of mind), whiles (for while). It would be 
difficult to show that the language has not in each of 
these instances lo|f something which it would have 
been the better for retaining. 

67. For the present Stage Direction at the end of 
this speech, we have in the original text “ Sennit. 
Exeunt Caesar and his Traine." 

69^ What hath chanced to-day. —So in 71; where, 
however, most of the modem editions have “ what hath 
chanced,” Mr. Collier’s one-volume edition included. 
Had is the word in all the Folios. Instead of to chance 
in this sense we now usually say to happen. Chance 
is a French word (from the cos- of the Latin casus, 
strengthened by the comfhon expedient of inserting an 
n); happen, hap, and also happy, appear to be deri¬ 
vatives from a Welsh word, hap or hob', luck, fortune. 
The, .Anglo-Sasop verb was befeallan, from which also 
we have still tojbefall. 

78. Ay, marry, was't. —This term of asseveration,, 
marry, which Johnson seems to speak of as still in 
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common use in his day, is found in Chaucer in the 
form Mary, and appears to be merely a mode of swear¬ 
ing by the Holy Virgin. 

78. Everyone gentler than other. —This use of other 
appears to have been formerly common. So in Mac¬ 
beth, i. 7, the First Folio has “ Vaulting ambition, 
which o’er-leaps itself, And falls on the other,”— 
which, although rejected by most of the modem edi¬ 
tors, is probably the true reading. The other in both 
passages ought probably to be considered as a sub¬ 
stantive, as it still is in other cases, though it is 'no 
longer used exactly in this way. 

82. The rabblement shouted. —The first three Folios 
have howted, the Fourth houted. The common ready 
ing is hooted. But this is entirely inconsistent with 
the context. The people applauc^d when Ca;sar re- 
\ fused the crown, and only hissed or hooted when they 
I thought he was about to accept it. Shouted was sub¬ 
stituted on conjecture by Hanmer, and almost indi¬ 
cates itself; but, as it is adopted by Mr. Collier, it pro¬ 
bably has the support of his MS. annotator. Yet, if 
it has, he has not thought it worth mentioning in his 
Notes and Emendations. 

82. Their chopped hands. —In the old copies 
Mr. Collier, however, has chapped. 

82. For he swooned.—Swoonded is the word in all the 
Folios. 

83. Did Ceesar swoon ?—Here swound is the word 
in all the Folios. 

85. 'Tis very like: he hath the falling sickness .— 
Like is likely, or probable, as in 57. I am surprised 
( to find Mr. Collier adhering to the blundering punc¬ 
tuation of the*early copies, “ ’Tis very like he hath,” 
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etc. Caesar’s infirmity was notorious; it is mentioned 
! both by Plutarch and Suetonius. 

86. And honest Casca, etc. —The slight interruption 
to the flow of this line occasioned by the supernume¬ 
rary syllable in Casca adds greatly to the effect of the 
emphatic we that follows. It is like the swell of the 
wave before it breaks. 

87. If the tag-rag people. —In Coriolanus, iii. 1, 
we have “ Will you hence, before the tag- return.” 
“ This,” says Mares, “ is, perhaps, the only instance of 
tag without his companions rag and bobtail, or at least 
one of them.” 

37. Ho true man. —No honest man, as we should 

w say. Jurymen, as Malone remarks, are still styled 
<r good men and true.” 

89. He plucked moop# Ms doublet. —Though we still 
use to ope in poetry, ope as an adjective is now obso¬ 
lete. As for the me in such a phrase as the present, 
it may be considered as being in the same predicament 
with the my in My Lord , or the mon in the French 
Monsieur. That is to say, it has no proper pronomi¬ 
nal significancy, but merely serves (in so far as it has 
any effect) to enliven or otherwise grace the expres¬ 
sion How completely the pronoun is forgotten,-—or 
we may say, quiescent—in such a case as that of Mon¬ 
sieur , is shown by the common phrase “ Mon cher mon¬ 
sieur.” Vid. 205 and 471. 

89. A man of any occupation. —This is explained by 
Johnson as meaning “ a mechanic, one of the plebeians 
to Tyhom he offqred'his throat.” But it looks as if it 
had more in it .than that. In the Folios it is “ and I 
had been a manand again in 95 “ and I tell you.” 

95. Mhrullus and Flavius. —In this instance the 
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Marullus is Murrellus in the First Folid (instead of 
Mwrellus, as elsewhere). 

97. I am promised forth. —An old phrase for I have 
an engagement. 

102. He was quick mettle. —This is the reading of 
all the old copies. Mr. Collier, however, probably on 
the authority of his MS. corrector, has mettled, which 
may be right. I have allowed the distinction made "by 
the modem editors between metal and mettle to stand 
throughout the Play, although there can be little doubt 
that the latter form is merely a corruption of the for¬ 
mer, and that the supposed two words are the same. 
In the First Folio it is always mettle; in 16 and 105, 
as well as here and in 177 and 506. Dr. Webster, 
ever, thinks that mettle may be the Welsh mezwl c. 
Tjiethwl, mind. 

103. However he puts on. —We should hardly now 
use however, in this sense, with the indicative mood. 
We should have to say, “ However he may put on.”— 
This tardy form: this shape, semblance, of tardiness 
or dulness. 

104. I will come home to you... Come home to me .— 
To come home to one, for to come to one’s house, is an¬ 
other once common phrase which is now gone out of 
use. 

105. Think of the world.— The only meaning that 
this can have seems to be, Think of the state in which 
the world is. 

105. From that it is disposed. —Here we have the 
omission, not only of the relative, which can easily be 
dispensed with, but also of the preposition governing it, 
which is an essential part of the verb; but, illegiti¬ 
mate as such syntax may be, it is common with our 
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writers do\fn to a Sate long subsequent to Shake¬ 
speare’s age. Vid. 224. 

105. Therefore it is meet.—It is (instead of ’tis) is 
the reading of the First . wfcich has been restored 
by Mr. Knight. The excess here is of a syllable (the 
fore of therefore)' not quite so manageable as usual, and 
it makes the verse move ponderously, if we must not 
say halt; but perhaps such a prosody may be thought 
to be in accordance with the grave and severe spirit 
of the passage. * 

105. With their likes.—We scarcely ijse this sub¬ 
stantive now. 

' 105. Caesar doth hear me hard. —Evidently an old 
^irase for do es no tlike me, bears me a grudge. It 
occurs again in 199, and a third time in 345. In 199, 
and there only, the ad^or oT the Second Folio ha$ 
changed hard into hatred, in which he has been followed 
by the Third and Fourth Folios, and also by Eowe, 
Pope, Hanme^, and even Capel. Mr. Collier’s MS. 
annotator restores the hard. It is remarkable that 
the expression, meeting us so often in this one Play, 
should be found nowhere else in Shakespeare. Nor 
have the commentators been able to refer to an in- 
tance of its occurrence in any other writer. 

-~105 He should not humour me. —The meaning seems 
o be, If I were in his position (a favourite with Caesar), 
nd he in mine (disliked*by Caesar), he should not ca¬ 
de, or turn and wind, me, as I now do him. He 
nd me are to be contrasted by the emphasis, in the 
ame, manner ml and he in the preceding line. This 
3 ’Warburton’s .explanation; whose remark, however, 
hat the words convey a reflection on Brutus’s ingra- 
itude, seftns unfounded. It is rathea Brutus’s sim-’ 
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plicity that Cassius has in his miid. It wo'ald he satis- 
factory, however, if other examples could be produced 
of the use of the verb to humour in the sense assumed. 
Johnson appears to have^hite mistaken the meaning 
of the passage: he takes''the he to he not Brutus, hut 
Cfflsar; and his interpretation is “his (that is, Caesar’s) 
love should not take hold of my affection, so as to make 
me forget my principles.” r 

105. In several hands. —"Writings in several hands. 
105. Let Caesar seat him sure. —Seat himself firmly 
(as on horseback). 

The heading of Scene III. in the old copies is only 
“ Thunder and Lightning. Enter Casca, and Cicero.” 
/- 106. Brought you Caesar home ? —Both bring ai^l 
fetch, which are now ordinarily restricted (at any 
rate the former) to the sense of carrying hither (so 
that we cannot say Bring there), were formerly used in 
that of carrying or conveying generally. To bring 
one on his way, for instance, was to accompany him 
even if he had been leaving the speaker. So “ Brought 
you Caesar home?” is Did you go home with Caesar ? 
The word retains its old sense in the expressions To 
bring forth (fruit, or young) and To bring down (a 
"bird with a gun). 

107. All the swag of earth .—S wag, swing, swagger, 
are probably all of the same stock with weigh and also 
with wave. The sway of earth may be explained as 
the balanced swing of earth. 

107. Like a thing unfirm .—We have now lost the 
adjective unfirm, and wo have appropriated infirm al¬ 
most exclusively to the human body and mind, and 
their states and movements. For infirm generally 
wo can only say not firm. * 
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107. Save rived.We have nearly lost this form, 
which is the one Shakespeare uses in the only two 
passages in which (if we may trust to Mrs. Clarke) 
the past participle passive 0 the verb to rive is found 
in his works. The other is also in this Play:—“ Brutus 
hath rived my heart,” in 554. Milton, again, has our 
modern riven in the only passage of his poetry in 
which any part of the verb to rive occurs:—(P. L. 
vi. 449), “ His riven arms to havoc hewn.” 

, 107. To he exalted with. —That is, in order, or in the 
effort, to be raised to the same height with. 

107. A tempest dropping fire. —In the original text 
these three words are joined together by hyphens. 

. 107. A civil strife in heaven. —A strife in which one 
'part of heaven wars with another. 

108. Any thing more^wonderful .—That is, anything 
more that was wonderful. So in Coriolanus, iv. 6:—’ 

“ The slave's report is seconded, and more, 

More fearful, is delivered.” 

109. You know him well ly sight. —Is it to be sup¬ 
posed that Casca really means to say that the com¬ 
mon slave whom ho chanced to meet was a particular 
individual well known to Cicero ? Of what import¬ 
ance could that circumstance be ? Or for what pur¬ 
pose should Casca notice it, even supposing him to 
have boon acquainted wjth the fact that Cicero knew 
the man well, and yet knew him only by sight ? It 
is impossible not to suspect some interpolation or cor¬ 
ruption. Perhaps,the true reading may he, “you 
knew him well by sight,” meaning that any one would 
have known him at once to be but a common slave 
(notwithstanding the preternatural appearance, as if 
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almost of something godlike, which his uplifted hand 
exhibited, burning but unhurt). 

109. Besides (I have not since, etc. —In the Folios 
“ I ha’ not since.” 

109. Against the Capitdl. —Over against, opposite to. 

109. Who glared upon me. —In ail the Folios the 
word is glazed. Pope first changed it to glared. 
Malone afterwards substituted gazed, partly on + he 
strength of a passage in Stowe’s Chronicle,—which 
gave Steevens an opportunity of maliciously rejoining, 
after quoting other instances of Shakespeare’s use of 
glare; —“ I therefore continue to repair the poet with 
his own animated phraseology, rather than with the 
cold expression suggested by the narrative of Stowe; 
who, having been a tailor, was undoubtedly equal to 
the task of mending Shakespeare’s hose, but, on poet¬ 
ical emergencies, must not be allowed to patch hiB 
dialogue.” Glared is also the correction <5f Mr. Col¬ 
lier’s MS. annotator. The only other instance known 
of the use of glazed, in apparently the sense which it 
would have here, is one produced by Boswell, from 
King James’s translation of the Urania of Du Bartas: 
“ I gave a lusty glaise.” Boswell adds that “ Du 
Bartas’s original affords us no assistance.” 

109. Brawn upon a heap. —Gathered together in a 
heap, or crowd. “ Among this princely heap,” says 
Gloster in King Richard III., ii. 1. Heap w r as in 
common use in this sense throughout the seventeenth 
century. 

109. The bird of night. —The owl; as the “ bird oi 
dawning” (the cock) in Hamlet, i. 1. 

109. Hooting and shrieking.—HoMing is the word 
“in the first three folios, houting in the Fourth. 
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109. Eveil at noonday, etc. —There may be a ques¬ 
tion as to the prosody of this line ; whether we are to 
count even a monosyllable and throw the accent upon 
day, or, making even a dissyllable and accenting noon, 
to reckon day supernumerary. 

Y ’''109. These are their reasons, etc. —That such and 
such are their reasons. It is the same form of ex¬ 
pression that we have afterwards in 147 :—“ Would 
run to these and these extremities.” But the present 
line has no claim to either a distinctive type or in¬ 
verted commas. It is not as if it were “ These are 

• 

our reasons.” Is it possible that Mr. Collier can hold 
the new reading which he gives us in his one volume 
edition, probably on the authority of his MS. anno¬ 
tator, “ These are their seasons,'” to be what Shake¬ 
speare really wrote ? This is their season might have, 
been conceivable: but who ever heard it remarked of 
any description of phenomena that these are their sea¬ 
sons ? 

/ 109. Unto the climate. —The region of the earth, 
according to the old geographical division of the globe 
t into so many Climates, which had no reference, or only 
an accidental one, to differences of temperature. 

> 110. A strange-disposed time. —We should now have 

I to use the adverb in this ^ind of combination. If we 
still say strange-shaped, it is because there we seem 
to have a substantive fiftr the adjective to qualify; 
,>just as we have in high-mind-ed, strong-mind-ed, able- 
’ hodi-ed, and other similar forms. In other cases, again, 
,it is the adjective, and not the adverb, that enters into 
ithe composition, of the verb; thus we say strange- 
| looking, mad-looking, heavy-looking, etc., because the 
yerb is to * look strange, etc., not to look strangely 
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(which has quite another meaning). ' 'Foreign-built 
may be regarded as an irregular formation, occasioned 
probably by our having no such adverb as foreignly. 
Even in home-built »the, adverb home has a meaning 
{at home) which it never has when standing alone. 

110. Clean from the purpose. —A use of clean (for 
completely ) now come to be accounted inelegant, though 
common in the translation of the Bible. “ From* the 
purpose” is away from the purpose. 

112. The metre of this speech stands, or rather 
hobbles, thus in the original edition:— 

“ Good-night then, Caska: 

This disturbed Skie is not to walke in.” 

117. Your ear is good, etc. —The old copies have 
“ What night is this ?’* But, notwithstanding the su¬ 
pernumerary short syllable, the only possible reading 
seems to be the one which I have given; “ Cassius, 
what a night is this!” The a is plainly indispen¬ 
sable ; for surely Casca cannot be supposed to ask 
what day of the month it is. What he says can only 
be understood as an exclamation, similar to that of 
Cinna, in 135: “ What a fearful night is this!” As for 
the Blight irregularity in the prosody, it is of perpetual 
occurrence. Thus, only thjrty lines lower down (in 
122) we have an instance of it produced exactly as 
here :—“ Name to thee a nfan most like this dreadful 
night.” And so again in 155:—“ Are then in coun¬ 
cil ; and the state of a man. 1 ’ 

120. So full of faults. —The' wopd fault, formerly, 
though often signifying no more than it now does, 
carried sometimes (as here) a much greater weight of 
meaning than we now attach to it. Conf? 143. 
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120. The ' thunder-stone. —The thunder-stone is the 
imaginary produce of the thunder, which the ancients 
called Brontia, mentioned by Pliny (N~. H. xxxvii. 10) 
as a species of gem, and as th$t which, falling with 
the lightning, does the mischief. It is the fosBil 
commonly called^ the Belemnite, or Binger-stone, and 
now known to he a shell. We still talk of the thunder - 
holt, which, however, is commonly confounded with 
the lightning. The thunder-stone was held to be 
quite distinct from the lightning, as may he seen 
from the song of Guiderius and Arviragus in Cymbe- 
line, iv. 2. 


“ Chid. Fear no more the lightning-flash. 

Arc. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone.” 

122. You are dull-etc. —The commencement of this 

* * • 

speech is a brilliant specimen of the blank verse of the 
original edition:— 

“ You are dull, Caska: 

And those sparkes of Life, that should be in a Roman, 

You doe want, or else you use not. 

You looke pale, and gaze, "and put on fcare, 

And east your selfe in wonder. 

To see,” etc. 

122. Cast yourself in wonder. —Does this mean 
throw yourself into a paroxysm of wonder ? Or may 
cast yourself mean cast your self, or your mind, about, 
as in idle conjecture ? The Commentators are mute. 
Shakespeare sometimes "has in where we should now 
use into. In an earlier stage of the language, the dis¬ 
tinction now established between in and into was con¬ 
stantly disregarded; and in some idiomatic expres¬ 
sions, the* radical fibres of a national speech, we still* 
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have in used to express what is commonly and regu¬ 
larly expressed by into. To fall in love is a familiar 
example. 

' 122. Why old men, etc. —Blackstone’s novel point¬ 
ing of this passage is ingenious:—“ Why old men 
fools” (i. e. why we have all these fires, etc., why we 
have old men fools). But the amendment is hardly 
required; or, at any rate, it would not go far to give 
us a perfectly satisfactory text. Nor does there seem 
to be any necessity for assigning to calculate the sin¬ 
gular sense oiprophesy (which the expression adduced 
by Johnson, to calculate a nativity, is altogether in¬ 
sufficient to authorize). There is probably some cor- 
ruption; but the present line may be very well under- 
] stood as meaning merely, why not only old men, but 
even fools and children, speculate upon the future; 
or, still more simply,(why all persons, old and young, 
and the foolish as well as the wise, take part in such 
speculating and prognosticating.') Shakespeare may 
have been so far from thinking, with Blackstone, that 
it was something unnatural and prodigious for old 
men ever to be fools, that he has even designed to 
classify them with foolish persons generally, and with 
children, as specially disqualified for looking with any 
very deep insight into the future. And so doubtless 
they are apt to be, when very old. 

122. Unto some monstrous state. —That is, I sup¬ 
pose, some monstrous or unnatural state of things (not 
some overgrown commonwealth). 

122. And roars, etc. —That is,* rostra in the Capitol 
as doth the lion. Many readers, I -believe, go away 
with the notion that Caesar is here compared by Cas¬ 
sius to some live lion that was kept in the Capitol. Or 
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perhaps it may he sofnetimes imagined that he alludes 
to the same lion which Casca (though not in his hear¬ 
ing) has just been telling Cicero that he had met 
“against the Capitol.”—The Secpnd and two following 
Folios have tears for roars. Mr. Collier, however, 
prints roars, which we must therefore suppose is re¬ 
stored by his MS. annotator. 

122. No mightier than thyself, or me .—Of course, 
in strict grammar it should he than I. But the per¬ 
sonal pronouns must be held to be, in some measure, 
emancipated from the dominion or tyranny of syntax. 
Who would rectify even Shelley’s bold 

“lest there be 

No solace left for thou and me?” 

The grammatical lawhajf so slight a hold that a mere, 
point of euphony is deemed sufficient to justify the 
neglect of it. 

124. Let it le who it is.—Not'who it may he; Cas¬ 
sius, in his present mood, is above that subterfuge. 
While he abstains from pronouncing the name, he will 
not allow it to be supposed that there is any doubt 
about the actual existence of the man he has been de¬ 
scribing. 

f 124. Thews and limbs. —The common signification 
of the word thews in our old writers is ma nners,, o r 
qualities of mind and disposition. This is the sense 
in which it is always used both by Chaucer and by 
Spenser. It is also the only sense of the Anglo-Saxon 
theaw. And even at n much later date any other sense 
seems to have fipen felt to be strange. The editors of 
the Third and fourth Folios (1664 and 1685) sub¬ 
stitute siitews in the present passage.. Pope, on the* 
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other hand, retaining, or restoring, thews, explains it 
as meaning here manners or capacities. But, even if 
the true meaning of the word were disputable in this 
passage considered by itself, the other instances of its 
use by Shakespeare would clearly show what sense he 
attached to it. They are only two. “ Care I,” says 
Falstaff, in the Second Part of King Henry IV. (iii. 2), 
“ for the limb, the thews, the stature, bulk, and big 
assemblance of a man ? Give me the spirit, Master 
Shallow.” And exactly in the same way it is used by 
Laertes in Hamlet (i. 3):— 

“For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but, as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.” 

( U 

In all the three passages by thews Shakespeare means 
unquestionably brawn, nerves, muscular vigour. And 
to this sense, and this only, the word has now settled 
down; the other sense, which was formerly so familiar 
in our literature, is quite gone out and forgotten. 
Shakespeare’s use of it had probably been always com¬ 
mon in the popular language. There appear in fact 
to have been two Anglo-Saxon words; theaw and throw, 
the latter the original of our. modern thigh and also 
of Shakespeare’s them. It is preserved, too, in the Scot¬ 
tish thowless, meaning feeble or sinewless. Only one 
or two instances, however, have been discovered of the 
word being used by any other English writer before 
Shakespeare in his sense of it. One is given by Nares 
from George Turbervile, who, in his translation of 
Ovid’s Epistles, first printed in 15G7, has “ the thews 
of Helen’s passing [that is, surpassing] form.” In the 
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earlier version of Layamon's Brut , also, which belongs 
to the end of the twelfth century, we have in one place 
(verse G361), “Monnene strengest of maine and of 
theawe of alle thissere theode ” (of men strongest of 
main, or strength, and of sin£w, o'f all this land). But 
Sir Frederic Madden remarks (III. 471):—“ This is 
the only instance in the poem of the word being ap¬ 
plied to bodily qualities, nor has any other passage of 
an earlier date than the sixteenth century been found 
in which it is so used.” It may be conjectured that 
it had only been a provincial word in this sense, till 
Shakespeare adopted it. * 

124. But, woe the while! —This, I believe, is com¬ 
monly understood to mean, alas for the present time; 
but may not the meaning, here at least, rather be, 
alas for what hath cprne to pass in the meanwhile, or 
in the interval that has elapsed since the better days of 
our heroic*ancestors ? 

124. And we arc governed with.^-We now commonly 
employ ly to denote agency, and with where there is 
only instrumentality; but that distinction was not 
formerly so fully established, and with was used more 
frequently than it is with us. 

12G. I know where I will wear this dagger, then .— 
The"true meaning of this line is ruined by its being 
printed, as it is in the*old, and also in most of the 
modern editions, without the comma. Cassius does 
not intend to be understood as intimating that he is 
prepared to plunge his dagger into his heart at that 
time, but in that cage. 

126. Can M retentive to. —Can retain or confine 
the spirit. 

126. Jf I Jcnoic this, etc. —The logical connexion of 
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“ If I know this ” is with “ That part of tyranny,” etc.; 
but there is also a rhetorical connexion with “ Know 
all the world, besides.” As if he had said, “ Knowing 
this, I can shake off, etc.; and, I knowing this, let all 
others too know and be aware that I can,” etc. 

127. The power to cancel, etc. —Here, it will be 
observed, we have power reduced to a monosyllable, 
although it had been employed as a dissyllable only 
five lines before, “ Never lacks power,” etc. 

128. lie were no lion, etc. —His imagination is still 
filled with the image by which he has already pictured 
the tyranny of the Dictator;—“ roars, as doth the 
lion, in the Capitol.”— Hind, a she stag, is correctly 
formed from the A.S. hin.de, of the same meaning; 
our other hind, a peasant, was in A.S. hine and kina, 
and has taken the d only for the sake of a fuller or 
firmer enunciation. It may be noted, however, that, 
although there is a natural tendency in certain sylla¬ 
bles to seek this addition of breadth or strength, it is 
most apt to operate when it is aided, as here, by the 
existence of some other word or form to which the d 
properly belongs. Thus, soun (from sonner and sono) 
has probably been the more easily converted into 
sound from having become confounded in the popular 
ear and understanding with the adjective sound and the 
verb to sound, meaning to search ; and such obsolete or 
dialectic forms as drownd and swound (for drown and 
swoon) may be supposed to have been the more readily 
produced through the misleading influence of the parts 
of the verb which actually and properly end in d or 
ed. As we have confounded the old' hinde and hine, 
so we have also the A. Saxon herd, or heord, meaning 
fa flock or crowd (the modem German heerde), with 
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hyrd, meanihg a keeper or tender (the modem German 
hirt); our one form for both being now herd. 

128. My answer must be made .—I must answer for 
what I have said. 

129. To such a mam, TJiht is, etc. — Vid. 57.—To 
‘fleer, (or flear, as is the old spelling) is to moc k, or 

laugh, at. The word appears to have come to us from 
thp Norse or Scandinavian branch of the Gothic,—one 
of the roots of our English tongue which recent phi¬ 
lology has almost abjured, although, besides all else, 
we owe to it even forms of such perpetual occurrence 
as the are of the substantive verb and the ordinary 
sign of our modem genitive (for such a use of the 
preposition of, common to us with the Swedish, is un¬ 
known to the old Anglo-Saxon, although we have it in 
full activity in the Spim-Saxtfn, as it is called, of the 
twelfth century). 

129. Hdld, my hand .—That is, Stop, there is my 
hand. The comma is distinctly marked in the early 
editions. 

129. Be factious for redress of all these griefs .— 
Here factious seems to mean nothing more than ac¬ 
tive or urgent, although everywhere else, I believe, in 
Shakespeare the word is used in the same disreputable 
sense which it has at present. Griefs (the form still 
used in* the French language, and retained in our own 
with another meaning) is his by far more common 
Word for what we now call grievances, although he has 
that form too occasionally (which Milton nowhere 
employs). Vid. 43d 

130. To undergo, with me, an enterprise. — We 
should now rather say to undertake where there is 
anything to be done. 
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130. Of honourable, dangerous.*— These' two words 
were perhaps intended to make a compound adjective, 
although the hyphen with which they are connected 
by most of the modem editors is not in the oldest 
printed text. The language does not now, at least in 
serious composition, indulge in compounds of this 
description. 

130. By this they stay for me .—That is, by this 
time. And it is a mode of expression which, like so 
many others which the language once possessed, we 
have now lost. Yet we still say, in the same sense, 
ere this, before this, after this, the preposition in these 
phrases being felt to be suggestive of the notion of 
time in a way that by is not. 

—-130. There is no . . . tvalking. —In another con¬ 
nexion this might mean,'that there was no possibility 
of walking; but here the meaning apparently is that 
there was no walking going on. ' 

130. The complexion of the element. —That is, of the 
heaven, of the sky. North, in his Plutarch, Bpeaks 
of “ the fires in the element.” 

./■ 130. In favour's like the work. —The reading in all 
the Folios is “ Is favors” (or “favours” for the Third 
and Fourth). The present reading, which is that ge¬ 
nerally adopted, was first proposed by Johnson ; and 
it has the support, it seems, of Mr. Collier’s MS. an¬ 
notator. Favour, as we have seen (Fid. 54), means 
aspect, appearance, features. Another emendation 
that has been proposed (by Steevens) is “ Is favoured.” 
But to say that the complexion of a thing is either 
featured like, or in feature like, to something else is 
very like a tautology. I should be strongly inclined 
'to adopt Eeedls ingenious conjecture, “Is*feverous,” 
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which he supports Dy quoting fWm Macbeth , ii. 3, 
“ Some say the earth W as feverous and did shake.” 
So also in Coriolanus, i. 4; — “ Thou mad’st thine 
enemies shake, as if the wor(d Were feverous and did 
tremble.” Feverous is exactly the sort of word that, 
if not very distinctly written, would be apt to puzzle 
and be mistaken by a compositor. It may perhaps 
cotint, too, for something, though not very much, 
against both “favour’s like” and “favoured like” that 
a very decided comma separates the two words in the 
original edition. 

/ 134. One incorporate to our attempts. —One of our 
body, one united with us in our enterprise. The ex¬ 
pression has probably no more emphatic import. 

135. There's two or three.— The contraction there's 
is still used indifferently with a singular or a plural) 
though thege is scarcely would be. 

136r Am I not staid for. —This is the original read¬ 
ing, which has been restored by' Mr. Knight. The 
common modem reading is, “ Am I not staid for, 
China;” the last word being inserted (and that with¬ 
out notice, which is unpardonable) only to satisfy the 
supposed demands of the prosody. 

13.7. This speech stands thus in the First Folio :— 

“ Yes, you are. O Cassius 
If you could but winne the Noble Brutus 
To our party— 

The common metrical arrangement is:— 

“ Yes, 

, You are. ,0 Cassius, if you could but win 
The nobl§ Brutus to our party.” 

No person either having or believing himself to have, 
a true feeling of the Shakespearian Aythm can be- 
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lieve this to be rigWT. Nor am I "better satisfied with 
Mr. Knight’s distribution of the lines, although it is 
adopted by Mr. Collier:— 

** Y«“i, you are. 

0, Cassius, if you could but win the noble Brutus, 

To our party; ” 

which gives us an extended line equally unmusical 
and undignified whether read rapidly or slowly, fol¬ 
lowed (to make matters worse which were bad enough 
already) by what could scarcely make the commence¬ 
ment of any kind of line. I cannot doubt that, what-, 
ever we are to do with “ Yes, you are,”—whether 
we make these comparatively unimportant words the 
completion of the line of which Cassius’s question 
forms the beginning, or take them along with what 
ipllows, which would give us a line wanting only the 
first syllable (and deriving, perhaps, from that muti¬ 
lation an abruptness suitable to the occasion)—the 
close of the rhythmic flow must be as I have given 
it:— 

“ O, Cassius, if you could 
But win the noble Brutus to our party.” 

138. Where Brutus may hut find it. —If hut be the 
true word (and be not a misprint for best), the mean¬ 
ing must be, Be sure you lay,it in the praster's chair, 
only taking care to place it so that Brutus may be sure 
to find it. 

138. TTpon old Brutus' statue. —Lucius Brutus, who 
expelled the Tarquins, the reputed ancestor of Marcus 
Lucius Brutus ; also alluded to in 56, “ There was a 
Brutus once,” etc. 

139. I will hie.—To hie (meaning to hasten) is used 
reflectively, as well as intransitively, but hot other- 
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wise as an active vdrb. Its root%ppears to be the 
A.S. hyge, meaning mind, study, earnest application; 
whence the various verbal forms hyggrn, hygian, Me¬ 
gan, Mggctn, Mgian, Tiogian, hugian, and perhaps others. 
Hug is probably another modem derivative from the 
same root. 

139. And so bestow these papers. —This use of be¬ 
sted (for to place, or dispose of) is now gone out; 
though something of it still remains in stow. 

140. Tompeys theatre. —The same famous structure 
of Pompey’s, opened with shows and games of unpa¬ 
ralleled cost and magnificence some ten or twelve 
years before the present date, which has been alluded 
to in 130 and 138. 

142. You have right well conceited. —To conceit is 
another form of our still fafniliar to conceive. And 
the noun conceit, which survives with a limited mean¬ 
ing (the conception of a man by himself, which is so 
apt to be one of over-estimation), is also frequent in 
Shakespeare with the sense, nearly, of what we now 
call conception, in general. So in 349. Sometimes it 
is used in a sense which might almost be said to be 
the opposite of what it now means; as when Juliet 
(in Borneo and Juliet, ii. 5) employs it as the term to 

denote her all-absorbing affection for Eomeo:— 

• 

“ Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament: 

They are but beggars that can count their worth j 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 

I cannot sum tho sum of half my wealth.” 
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ACT SECOND. 

Scene 1st .—The heading here in the Folios (in 
which there is no division into Scenes), is merely 
“Enter Brutus in his Orchard .” Assuming that Bru¬ 
tus was probably not possessed .of what we now call 
distinctively an orchard (which may have been <the 
case), the modem editors of the earlier part of the 
last century took upon them to chango Orchard into 
Garden. But this is to carry the work of rectifica¬ 
tion (even if we should admit it to be such) beyond 
.what is warrantable. To deprive Bratus in this way 
of his orchard was to mutilate or alter Shakespeare’s 
conception. It is probable that the words Orchard 
.and Garden were commonly understood in the early 
part of the seventeenth century in the senses which 
they now bear; but there is nothing in their etymo¬ 
logy to support the manner in which they have come 
to be distinguished. A Garden (or yard, as it is still 
called in Scotland) means merely a piece of ground 
girded in or enclosed ; and an Orchard (properly Orf- 
yard) is, literally, such an enclosure for words, or 
herbs. At one time Orchard used to be written Hort- 
yard, under the mistaken notion that it was derived 
from hortus (which may, however, be of the same 
stock). 

143. Sow near to day .—How near it may be to the 
day. 

143. I would it were my fault Compare the use of 
fault here with its sense in 120. 

143. When, Lucius, when ?—This exclamation had 
" not formerly the high tragic or heroic sound which it 
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would now have, ft was merely a customary way of 
calling impatiently to a servant who had not obeyed a 
previous summons. 

147. But for the general.—The general was formerly 
a common expression for what we now call the com¬ 
munity or the people. Thus Angelo in Measure for 
Measure, ii. 4: —- 

* “ The general, subject to a well-wished king, 

Quit their own part, and in obsequious fondness 
Crowd to his presence.” 

147. And that craves.— It might be questioned whe¬ 
ther that here be the demonstrative (as it is commonly 
considered) or the relative (to the antecedent “ the 
bright day”). 

147. Crown him ? That. —Here the emphatic that 
appears to be used exactly as so (etymologically of 
the same import) often is. Yid. 57. Either, or any 
equivalent term, thus used, might obviously serve 
very well for the sign of affirmation; in the present 
passage we might substitute yes for that with the same 
effect. The Erench oui, anciently oyl, is believed to 
be merely the ill of the classic ill-e, ill-a, ill-ud, and 
the old Provencal oc to be hoc. The common word 
for yes in Italian, again, si (not unknown in the same 
sense to the French tongue), may be another form of 
so. The three languages used to be distinguished as 
the Langue d' Oyl (or IMgua Oytana ), the Langue d' Oc 
(or Lingua Occitana), and the Lingua di Si. —The 
pointing in the First Folio here is “ Orowne him that, 
Aqd then,” etc. # • 

147. Bo danger. —The word danger, which we have 
borrowed from the French, is a corruption of the 
■— middle a£e Latin domigerium, formed from damno. 
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It is, in fact, radically the same with the word damage. 
A detail of the variations of meaning which it has 
undergone in both languages would make a long 
history. In French also it anciently bore the same 
, sense (that of mischief) which it has here. Some- 
! times, again, in both languages, it signified power to 
! do mischief or to injure ; as when Portia, in The Mer- 
t chant of Venice (tv. 1), speaking to Antonio of Shy- 
dock, says, “ You stand within his danger, do you not ?” 

I 147. The abuse of greatness is, etc .—The meaning 
/apparently is, “ The abuse to which greatness is most 
subject is when it deadens in its possessor the natural 
sense of humanity, or of that which binds us to oilr 
kind; and this I do not say that it has yet done in 
the case of Caesar; I have never known that in him 
selfish affection, or mere passion, has carried it over 
reason.” Semorse is generally used by Shakespeare 
in a wider sense than that to which it is now re¬ 
stricted. 

f 147. But ’tis a common proof .—A thing commonly 
proved or experienced (what commonly, as we should 
Bay, proves to be the case). 

147. Whereto the climber upward, etc .—There is 
no hyphen in the original text connecting climber and 
upward, as there is in some modem editions; but if 
there could be any doubt as to whether the adverb 
should be taken along with climber or with turns, it 
would be determined by the expression in Macbeth, iv. 
2 :—“ Things at the worst will cease, or else climb up¬ 
ward To what they were before.”* 

147. The vpmost round .—The step of a ladder has 
come to be called a round, I suppose, from its being 
usually cylindrically shaped. Mr. Knight (whose col-- 
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lation of the old copies is in general so remarkably 
careful) has here (probably by a typographical error) 
utmost. 

147. The lose degrees. —The lower steps of the 
ladder— les has degree (from the Latin gradus) of the 
French. The epithet base, however, must be under¬ 
stood to express something of contempt, as well as to 
designate the position of the steps. 

147. By which he did ascend. —It is not the syn¬ 
tax of our modem English to use the auxiliary verb 
in such a case as this. Vid. 16. 

147. Then, lest he may, prevent. —We should not 
now say to prevent lest. But the word prevent con¬ 
tinued to convey its original import of t o come befo re 
more distinctly in Shakespeare’s day than it does now. 
Vid. 161 and 70^. 

147. Will year no colour for the thing he is. —Will 
/take no slnftv, no plausibility, no appearance of being 
a just quarrel, if professed to be founded upon what 
Cassar at present actually is. The use of colour, and 
colourable, in this sense is still familiar. 

147. What he is, augmented .—What he now is, if 
augmented or heightened (as it is the nature of things 
that it should be). 

147. Would run to these, etc. —To such and such 
extremities (which we must suppose to be stated and 
explained). Vid. 109. • 

147. Think him as .— We do not now use think in 
this sense without a preposition. 

147. As his kind.— r Like his species. 

147. And kill 'him in the shell.— It is impossible 
not to feel the expressive effect of the hemistich here. 
The line itself is, as it were, killed in the shell. 

K 
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148. This speech is headed itt the Folios “ Enter 
Lucius The old Stage direction, “ Gives him the 
Letter ,” is omitted by most of the modem editors. 

149. The ides of March. —The reading of all the 
ancient copies is “ the first of Marchit was Theo¬ 
bald who first made the correction', which has been 
adopted by all succeeding editors (on the ground that 
the day was actually that of the ides). At the same 
time, it does not seem to be impossible that the poet 
may have intended to present a strong image of the 
absorption of Brutus by making him forget the true 
time of the month. The reply of Lucius after con¬ 
sulting the Calendar—“ Sir, March is wasted fourteen 
days”—sounds very much as if he were correcting 
rather than confirming his master’s notion. Against 
this view we have the considerations stated by War- 
burton :—“We can never suppose tfi^ speaker to 
have lost fourteen days in his account, ile is here 
plainly ruminating on what the Soothsayer told Cresar 
[t. 2] in his presence [Beware the ides of March'].'" 
Mr. Collier also prints “ the ides but whether or no 
upon the authority of his MS. annotator does not ap¬ 
pear.—Mr. Knight, I apprehend, must be mistaken 
in saying that Shakespeare found “ the first of March” 
in North’s Plutarch: the present incident is not, I 
believe, anywhere related by Plutarch. 

153. Brutus, thou sleep'•it; awake! —I have en¬ 
deavoured to indicate by the printing that the second 
enunciation of these words is a repetition by Brutus 
to himself, and not, as it is alv'ays made to appear, 
a further portion of the letter. Tile letter unques¬ 
tionably concluded with the emphatic adjuration, 
“ Speak, strike, redress!” It never, after -this, would 
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have proceeded to go over the ground again in the 
same words that had been already used. They would 
have only impaired the effect, and would have been 
quite inappropriate in their new place. We Bee how 
the speaker afterwards repeats in the like manner 
each of the other clauses before commenting upon it. 

153. Where I have took. — Vid. 4G. 

153. Speak, strike, redress!—Am I entreated ?— 
The expression is certainly not strengthened by the 
then which was added to these words by Hanmer, in 
the notion that it was required by the prosody, and 
has been retained by Steevens and other modem edi¬ 
tors. At the same time Mr. Knight’s doctrine, that 
“ a pause, such as musi^ be made after redress, stands 
in the place of a syllable,” will, at any rate, not do 
here; for we should want two syllables after redress. 
The best way. is to regard the supposed line as being 
in reality two hemistichs; or to treat the words re¬ 
peated from the letter as no part of the verse. How 
otherwise are we to manage the preceding quotation, 
“ Shall Rome,” etc. ? 

153. I make thee promise. —I make promise to thee. 
In another connexion, the words might mean I make 
thee^to promise. The Second Polio has “ the pro¬ 
mise.” The heading that follows this speech, and also 
155, in the First Folio is Enter Lucius. 

153. Thou receivest. —Mr. Collier prints receiv'st ,— 
it is not easy to conjecture why. 

154. March is wasted fourteen days. —In all the old 
editjipns it is fifteen. The correction was made by 
Theobald. Vid i 149. Mr. Collier has also fourteen. 
Does he follow his’MS. annotator?—The heading which 

..precedes is “ Enter Lucius ” in the original text. 
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1^. The genius and the mortal instruments. —The 
commentators have written and disputed lavishly upon 
these celebrated words. Apparently, by the genius 
we are to understand the contriving and immortal 
min d, and most probably the mortal instruments are 
the earthly passions. The best light*for the interpre* 
tation of the present passage is reflected from 186, 
where Brutus, advising with his fellow conspirators 
on the manner in which they should dispatch their 
mighty victim, not as blood-thirsty butchers, but as 
performing a sacrifice of which they lamented the 
necessity, says:— 

“ Let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants tfi an act of rage, 

And after seem to chide ’em.” 

• 

The servants here may tfe taken to be the same with 
the instruments in the passage before us. It has been 
proposed to understand by the mortal instruments the 
bodily powers or organs; but it is not obvious how 
these could be said to hold consultation with the genius 
or mind. Neither could they in the other passage be 
so fitly said to be stirred up by the heart. 

155. And the state of a man. —This is the original 
reading, in which the prosodical irregularity is nothing 
more than what frequently occurs. The common 
reading omits the article. There is certainly nothing 
gained in vividness of expression by so turning the 
concrete into the abstract.—The Exit Lucius attached 
to the first line of this speech is modern. 

156. Your brother Cassius. —Cassius had married 
Junia, the sister of Brutus. 

158. No, Sir, there are mo'e with him. — Moe, not 
more, is the word here and in other passages, not only.. 
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in the First, but in Ml the Four Folios. It wayro- 
bably the common form in the popular speech through¬ 
out the seventeenth century, as it still is in Scotland 
in the dialectic meh' (pronounced exactly as the Eng¬ 
lish may). No confusion or ambiguity is produced in 
this case by the retention of the old word, of continual 
occurrence both in Chaucer and Spenser, such as 
ms.kos it advisable to convert the then, which the ori¬ 
ginal text of the Plays gives us after the comparative, 
into our modem than. In some cases, besides, the 
moe is absolutely required by the verse; as in Bal¬ 
thazar’s Song in Much Ado About Nothing (ii. 3):— 

“ Sing no more ditties, sing no moe. 

Or dumps so dull and heavy; 

The frauds of men were ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy.” 

• • 

160. Plucked about their ears. —Pulled down about 
their ears* 

160. By any mark of favour. —That is, of feature 
or countenance. Vid. 54. 

161. When evils are most free. —When evil things 

have most freedom. k ? 

161. To mask thy monstrous image. —The only pro- 
sodical irregularity in this line’ is the common one of 
the one supernumerary short syllable (the age of visage) 
The ttfo unaccented syllables which follow the fifth 
accented one have no effect. 

161. Hide it in smiles. —This is the old reading, 
which Mr. Knight has restored. He states that all 
tlje ynodern editions have in it. 

161. For ifihou path, thy native semblance on .— 
Coleridge has declared himself convinced that we 
should here read “ if thou put thy native semblance 
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on ;’^md Mr. Knight is inclined' to agree with him, 
seeing that putte might be easily mistaken for pathe. 
] If path be the word, the meaning must be, If thou 
I go forth. Path is employed as a verb by Drayton, 
but not exactly in this sense : he speaks of pathing a 
passage, and pathing a way, that is, making or smooth¬ 
ing a passage or way. There is no comma or other 
point after path in the old copies. • 

161. To hide thee from prevention. —To prevent 
(prffi-venire) is to come before, and so is equivalent in 
effect with to hinder, which is literally to make behind. 
I make that behind me which I get before.—The head¬ 
ing that follows is in the old copies;—“ Enter the Con¬ 
spirators, Cassius, Casca, Decius, China, Metellus, and 
Trebonius.” 


162. We are too bold upon your rest. —We intrude 
oo boldly or unceremoniously upon your rest. 

168. This Casca; this Cinna; etc .—I print this 
speech continuously, as it stands in the original edition, 
and as Mr. Knight has also given it. It might perhaps 
be possible, by certain violent processes, to reduce it 
to the rude semblance of a line of verse, or to break 
it up, as has also been attempted, into something like 
a pair of hemistichs; but it is far better to regard 
it as never having been intended for Verse at all, like 
many other brief utterances of the same levbl kind 
interspersed in this and all the other Plays. 

173. And yon grey lines. —This is the reading of all 
the Folios. Why does Mr. Collier print yond’ ? 

A 174. Which is a great way, etc.-<- The commentators, 
who flood us with their explanations of many easier 
passages, have not a word to say upon this. Casca 
means that tha point of sunrise is as yet far to the. 
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south (of east), weighing (that is, taking into account, 
or on account of) the unadvanced period of the^year. 
But is there not some allusion, which the look and 
tone of the speaker might express more clearly than 
his words, to the great act about to be performed in 
the Capitol, and’the change, as of a new day, that was 
expected to follow it ? Otherwise, it is difficult to 
understand the elaborate emphasis of the whole speech, 
—more especially the closing words— 

“ and the hijh East 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here.” 

175. Give me your hands all over. —That is, all in¬ 
cluded. The idiom is still common. 

177. If not the face of men. —The commentators are 
all alive here, one proposing* to read fate of men, ano¬ 
ther faith of men, another faiths (as nearer in sound 
to face). * It is difficult to see much difficulty in the j 
old reading, understood as meaning the looks of men. /] 
It is preferable, at any rate, to anything which it has 
been proposed to substitute. 

177. The time's abuse. —This, apparently, must be 
taken in the sense of the prevalence of abuse gene¬ 
rally, all the abuses of the tiine. 

177. Hence to his idle bed .—That is, bed of idle¬ 
ness, er in which he may lie doing nothing (not vacant 
or unoccupied bed, as tjpme would understand it). 

177. So let high-sighted tyranny. — High-looking, 
proud.—Some modem editions have rage instead of 
ranj/e, probably by t an accidental misprint. 

177. Till ettch man drop by lottery. —That is, pro¬ 
bably, as if by t'hanee, without any visible cause why 
he in particular should be struck down or taken off. 
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It has been suggested, however, that there may be an 
allusion to the process of decimation. 

^ 177. Than secret Romans. —Romans bound to se¬ 
crecy. 

177. And will not palter. —To palter (perhaps ety¬ 
mologically connected with falter) means to shuffle, to 
equivocate, to act or speak unsteadily or dubiously 
with the intention to deceive. It is best explained >by 
the well-known passage in Macbeth (v. 7):— 

“ And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 

177. Or we will fall for it. —Will die for it. 

S' 177. Men cautelous.—Cautelous is given to cautels, 
full of cautels. A cautel, from the Homan law-term 
cautela (a caution, or security), is mostly used in a 
discreditable sense by our old English writers. The 
caution has passed into cunning in their acceptation 
of the word;—it was natural that caution should be 
popularly so estimated;—and by cautels they com¬ 
monly mean craftinesses, deceits. Thus we have in 
Hamlet ( i. 3) ;— 

“ And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will.” ' 

And in the passage before us cautelous is cautious 
1 and wary at least to the point of cowardice, if not to 
that of insidiousness and trickery. 

177. Old feeble carrions. — Carrions, properly masses 
of dead and putrefying flesh, is a favourite term of con¬ 
tempt with Shakespeare. 

177. Such suffering souls, etc. —See the note on that 
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gentleness as in 44. *In the present speech we have 
both the old and the new phraseology;— such .. . that 
in one line, and such ... as in the next.— Suffering 
souls are patient, all-enduring souls. 

177. The even virtue of our enterprise. —The even 
virtue is the firm and steady virtue. The our is em¬ 
phatic. 

177. Nor the insuppressive mettle. —The keenness 
and ardour incapable of being suppressed (however 
illegitimate such an application of the word may be). 
For mettle see 102. 

177. To think that. —The easiest supplement, or 
filling up of the ellipsis, is, so as to think. 

177. Is guilty of a several bastardy. —The etymology 
of the word bastard is uncertain. Shakespeare pro¬ 
bably took his notion cf what it radically expressed 
from the convertible phrase base-born. By a several 
bastardy here is meant a special or distinct act of 
baseness, or of treason against ancestry and honour¬ 
able birth. 

178. But what of Cicero ? etc. —Both the prosody 
and the sense direct us to lay the emphasis on him. 

178. He will stand very strong. —He will take part 
witji us decidedly and warmly. 

, 181. It shall be said, his judgment, etc. —Mi 1 . Guest, 

in the faper “ On English Verbs,” in the Second Vo¬ 
lume of the Proceeding! of the Philological Society, 
which has been already referred to, adduces some ex¬ 
amples to show that the primary sense of shall is to 
owe. Hence the use of should which is still common 
in the sense of pught. “ The use of shall to denote 
future time,” Mr. Guest continues, “may be traced 
.to a remote antiquity in our language ^ that of will is 
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of much later origin, and prevailed chiefly in our nor¬ 
thern dialects.—Writers, however, who paid much at¬ 
tention to their style generally used these terms with 
greater precision. The assertion of will or of duty 
seems to have been considered by them as implying 
to a certain extent the power to will or to impose a 
duty. As a man has power to will for himself only, 
it was only in the first person that the verb will could 
be used with this signification; and in the other per¬ 
sons it was left free to take that latitude of meaning 
which popular usage had given to it. Again, the 
power which overrides the will to impose a duty must 
proceed from some external agency; and consequently 
shall could not be employed to denote such power in 
the first person. In the first person, therefore, it was 
left free to follow the popular meaning, but in the 
other two was tied to its original and more precise 
signification. These distinctions still continue a shib¬ 
boleth for the natives of the two sister kingdoms. 
Walter Scott, as is well known to his readers, could 
never thoroughly master the difficulty.” 

In the Third Edition of Dr. Latham’s English Lan¬ 
guage, pp. 470-474, may be found two other explana¬ 
tions ; the first by the late Archdeacon Julius Charles 
Hare (from the Cambridge Philological Museum, 11 . 
203), the second by Professor De Morgan (from the 
Proceedings of the Philological Society, IV. 185; No. 
90, read 25th Jan. 1850). 

The maimer of using shall and will which is now so 
completely established in England, and which through¬ 
out the greater part of the. country is so perfectly uni- 
forjn among all classes, was as yet only growing up 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. This 
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was very clearly shown some years ago by a writer in 
Blackwood'8 Magazine, by comparing many passages 
of the authorized version of the Scriptures, published 
in 1611, with the same passages in the preceding 
translation, called the Bishops' Bible, which had ap¬ 
peared in 1568. ‘The old use of shall, instead of will , 
to indicate simple futurity, with the 2nd and 3rd per¬ 
sons, as well as with the 1st, is still not uncommon 
with Shakespeare. Here, in this and the next line, 
are two instances—“ It shall be said,” “ shall no whit 
appear.” So afterwards we have, in 187, “ This shall 
mark our purpose necessary;” in 238, “ Caesar should 
be a beast without a heart;” in 351, “The enemies 
of Caesar shall say this;” in 620, “ The enemy, march¬ 
ing along by them, By them shall make a fuller num¬ 
ber up.” * 

- 181. Shall no whit appear .— Whit is the A. Saxon 
wiht, any filing that exists, a creature. It is the same 
word with wight, which we now use only for a man, 
in the same maimer as we have come in the language 
of the present day to understand creature almost ex¬ 
clusively in the sense of a living creature, although it 
was formerly used freely for every thing created,—as 
when Bacon says ( Advance. of Learning, B. i.), “ The 
wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is 
the contemplation of the creatures of God, worketh ac¬ 
cording to the stuff, and is limited thereby;” or as it 
is written in our authorized version of the Scriptures 
(1 Tim. iv. 4), “ Every creature of God (irav Krurpa 
©eop) is good, and nothing to &e refused, if it be re¬ 
ceived with thanksgiving.” No whit is not anything, \ 
nowhat, not at all. 

. 182. Let us not break with him. —That is, Let us’ 
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not break the matter to him. •‘This is the sense in 
which the idiom to break with is most frequently found 
in Shakespeare. Thus, in Much Ado About Nothing 
(*. 1), the Prince, Don Pedro, says to his favourite 
Don Claudio, “ If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it; 
and I will break with her;” that is, I will open the 
matter to her. And again, in the same scene; “ Then 
after to her father will I break.” So in The Two Gen¬ 
tlemen of Verona (Hi. 1), “ I am to break with thee of 
some affairs.” But when in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor (Hi. 2), Slender says to Ford, in answer to his 
invitation to dinner, “ We have appointed to dine with 
Mistress Anne, and I would not break with her for 
more money than I’ll speak of,” he means he would 
I not* break his engagement with her. The phrase is 
1 nowhere, I believe, used by Shakespeare in the only 
> sense which it now bears, namely, to quarrel with. 

186. A shrewd contriver. —The adjective shrewd is 
generally admitted to be connected with the substan¬ 
tive shrew; and according to Home Tooke (Div. of 
Parley, 457-9), both are formations from the A.S. 
verb syrwan, syrewan, or syrewian, meaning to vex, to 
molest, to cause mischief to, from which he also de¬ 
duces sorrow, sorry, sore, and sour. Bosworth (who 
gives the additional forms syrwian, syrwyan, searwian, 
searwan, searian, serian), interprets the A.S. verb as 
meaning to prepare, endeavour, strive, arm, to lay 
snares, entrap, take, bruise. A shrew, according to 
this notion, might be inferred to be one who vexes or 
molests ; and shrewd vi#l mean endowed with the qua¬ 
lities or disposition of a shrew. Shrew, as Tooke re- 
i marks, was formerly applied to a male as well as to a 
female. So, on the other hand , paramour and lover, 
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now only used of males, were formerly also applied to 
females; and in some of the provincial dialects villain 
is still a common term of reproach for both sexes 
alike. 

Both to shrew and to beshrew are used by our old 
writers in the sense of to curse, which latter verb, 
again, also primarily and properly (from the A.S. cur- 
sat* or cursian) signifies to vex or torment. Now, it 
is a strong confirmation of the derivation of shrewd 
from the verb to shrew that we find shrewd and curst 
applied to the disposition and temper by our old wri¬ 
ters in almost, or rather in precisely, the same sense. 
Shakespeare himself affords us several instances. 
Thus, in Much Ado About Nothing (ii. 1), Leonato 
having remarked to Beatrice, “ By my troth, niece, thou 
wilt never get a husband if fhou be so shrewd of thy, 
tongue,” his brother Antonio adds, assentingly, “ In 
faith, she’s*too curst." So, in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (in. 2), Helena, declining to reply to a torrent 
of abuse from Hermia, says, “ I was never curst; I 
have no gift at all in shrewishness." And in The 
Taming of the Shrew (i. 2), first we have Hortensio 
describing Katharine to his friend Petrucio as “ in¬ 
tolerable curst, and shrewd, and froward,” and then 
we have Katharine, the shrew, repeatedly designated 
“ Kath&rine the curst." At the end of the Play she 
is called “ a curst shrewd’ that is, as we might other¬ 
wise express it, an ill-tempered shrew. 

Shrew, by the way, whether the substantive or the 
verb, always, I believe, and ®lso shrewd very fre¬ 
quently, appear fhroughout the First Folio with ow as 
the-diphthong, instead of ew; and in The Taming of 
the Shrew the word shrew is in various places made to ’ 
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rhyme with the sound of o; so that there can be little 
doubt that its common pronunciation in Shakespeare’s 
day was shrow, and also that the same vowel sound 
was given to shrewd or shrowd in at least some of its 
applications. It is the reverse of what appears to have 
happened in the case of the word which probably was 
formerly pronounced shew (as it is still often spelled), 
but now always show. Thus Milton, in his 7th Son¬ 
net :— 

“ How soon hath Time, tho subtle thief of youth. 

Stolen on his wing my three and twentieth year! 

My hasting days fly on with full career, 
t But my late Bpring no bud or blossom shew'th.” 

In the case, again, of strew, or straw, neither mode 
either of spelling or of pronunciation can perhaps be 
said to have quite gone 6ut, although the dictionaries, 
I believe, enjoin us to write the word with an e, but 
to give it the sound of an o. In the passage before us 
the First Folio has “ a shrew’d contriver.” 

As it is in words that ill-temper finds the readiest 
and most frequent vent, the terms curst, and shrew, 
and shrewd, and shrewish are often used with a special 
reference to the tongue. But sharpness of tongue, 
again, always implies some sharpness of understand¬ 
ing as well as of temper. The terms shrewd and 
shrewdly, accordingly, have come to convey usually 
something of both of these jqualities,—at one time, 
perhaps, most of the one, at another of the other. 
The sort of ability that we call shrewdness never sug¬ 
gests the notion of anything very high : the word has 
always a touch in it of the sarcastic or disparaging. 

. But, on the other hand, the disparagement which it 
' expresses is never without an admission of something 
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also that is creditable or flattering. Hence it has 
come to pass that a person does not hesitate to use 
the terijis in question even of himself and his own 
judgments or conjectures. We say, “I shrewdly 
suspect or guess,” or “ I have a shrewd guess, or 
suspicion,” taking the liberty of thus asserting or as¬ 
suming our own intellectual acumen under cover of 
thq, modest confession at the same time of some little 
ill-nature in the exercise of it. 

Even when shrewd is used without any personal re¬ 
ference, the sharpness which it implies is generally, if 
not always, a more or less unpleasant sharpness. “ This 
last day was a shrewd one to us,” says one of the 
Soldiers of Octavius to his comrade, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iv. 9, after the encounter in which they had 
been driven back by Antony dear Alexandria. Shrewd¬ 
ness is even used by Chaucer in the sense of evil gene¬ 
rally, or at least for what of it may be expressed by 
the tongue; as in The Souse of Fame, Hi. 537:— 

“ Speke of hem harm and shreuednesse, 

Instead of gode and worthinessc?’ 

186. If he improve them .—That is, if he apply them, 
if he turn them to account. It is remarkable that no 
notioe is taken of this sense of the word either by 
Johnson or Todd. Many examples of it are given by 
Webster under both Improve and Improvement. They 
are taken from the writings, among others, of Tillot- 
son, Addison, Chatham, Blackstone, Gibbon. We all 
remember 

t • “ Ho # w ddfch the little busy bee 

Iiyprove each shining hour.” 

Even Johnson himself, in The Rambler, talks of a man • 
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“ capable of enjoying and improving life,”—by which 
he can only mean turning it to account. The irn of 
improve must be, or must have been taken tg be, the 
preposition or the intensive particle, not the in nega¬ 
tive, although it is the latter which we have both in 
the Latin improbus and improlo, and also in the French 
improuver, the only signification of which is to disap¬ 
prove, and although in the latinized English of sqme 
of our writers of the sixteenth century to improve oc¬ 
curs in the senses both of to reprove and to disprove. 

187. And envy afterwards.—Envy has here the sense 
often borne by the Latin invidia, or nearly the same 
with hatred or malice. And this, as Malone remarks, 
is the sense in which it is almost always used by 
Shakespeare. 

187. Let us he sacrificers .—I cannot think that the 
Let’s he of the First Folio indicates more, at most, 
than that it was the notion of the original printer or 
editor that sacrificers should be pronounced with the 
emphasis on the second syllable. If we keep to the 
ordinary pronunciation, the line will merely have two 
supernumerary short, or unaccented, syllables ; that 
is to say, “sacrificers, but not” will count for only 
two feet, or four syllables. This is nothing more than 
what we have in many other lines. 

187. We all stand up, etc.-—Spirit is the eraphatic 
word in this line. , 

187. Let’s carve him as a dish. —Mr. Collier has 
“ crave him.” But surely this must be an error of 
the press. 

187. And let our hearts, etc. — Yid. 155. 

187. This shall mark .—For the shall see 181.— 
"The old reading is “ This shall make,” which is sense, 
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if at all, only on the assumption that make is here 
equivalent to make to seem. I have no hesitation in 
accepting the correction, which we owe to Mr. Col¬ 
lier’s MS. annotator. We have now a clear meaningj 
perfectly expressed;—this will show to all that our | 
act has been a measure of stem and sad necessity, not J 
the product of envy (or private hatred). 

187. Our purpose necessary, etc. —There is nothing 
irregular in the prosody of this line, nor any elision 
to be made. The measure is completed by the en of 
envious; the two additional unaccented syllables have 
no prosodical effect. 

188. Yet I do fear him. —The old reading is, “ Yet 
I fear himthe do was inserted by Steev.ns. It im¬ 
proves, if it is not absolutely required by, the sense 
or expression as well as the prosody. Mr. Knight, by. 
whom it is rejected, says, “ The pause which naturally 
occurs before Cassius offers an answer to the impas¬ 
sioned argument of Brutus would be most decidedly 
marked by a proper reader or actor.” This pause Mr. 
Knight would have to be equivalent to a single short 
syllable, or half a time. Surely one somewhat longer 
would have been necessary for the effect supposed.— 
Themanner in which the next line is given in the 
original text shows that the printer or so-called editor 
had no* notion of what the words meant, or whether 
they had any meaning :• in his exhibition of them, 
with a full-point after Ccesar, they have none. 

. 189. Is to himself, etc.—To think, or to take thought, 
seeing to have been formerly used in the sense of to 
give way to sorrow and despondency. Thus, in An¬ 
tony and Cleopatra, Hi. 11, to Cleopatra’s question, 
after the battle of Actium, “ What shall we do, Eno- 

L 
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barbus P” the answer of that worthy is, “ Think and 
die.” 

189. And that were much he should. —That would 
be much for him to do. 

190. There is no fear in him. —That is, cause of fear. 
It is still common to use terror in this active sense,— 
as when in 549 Brutus says, “ There is no terror, Cas-. 
sius, in your threats.” 

192. The clock hath stricken. — Vid. 46. 

194. Whether Ccesar mil come forth to day or no .— 
Whether is thus given uncontracted here in all the 
old copies. And it might have so stood, inoffen¬ 
sively enough, in all the other passages in which the 
slight irregularity of the superfluous short syllable 
has been got rid of by its conversion into where or 
jvhe’r. 

194. Quite from the main opinion. —“ Quite from” 
is quite away from. Malone remarks that "the words 
“ main opinion” occur also in Troilus and Cressida, 
where, as he thinks, they signify, as here, general 
estimation. The passage is in i. 3:— 

“Why then we should our main opinion crush 
In taint of our best man.” 

Johnson’s interpretation is perhaps better;—“lead¬ 
ing, fixed, predominant opinion.” Mason has "ingeni¬ 
ously proposed to read “ mean opinion” in the present 
passage. 

194. Of fantasy, etc.—Fantasy is fancy, or imagi¬ 
nation, with its unaccountable anticipations and ap¬ 
prehensions, as opposed to the calculations of reason. 

, By ceremonies , as Malone notes, we kre to understand 
1 here omens ox signs deduced from sacrifices or other 
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ceremonial rites. The word is used again in the same 
sense in 233. For another sense of it see 16. 

194. These apparent prodigies. — Appa/rent is here 
plain, evident, about which there can be no doubt; as 
in Falstaff’s (to Prince Henry) “Were it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent ” (First part of 
King Ilenry the Fourth, i. 2),—where the here is also 
certainly intended to coincide with the heir, giving 
rise to a suspicion that the latter word may have, some¬ 
times at least, admitted of a different pronunciation 
in Shakespeare’s day from that which it always has now. 
In other cases by apparent we mean, not emphatically 
apparent, or indisputable, but simply apparent, ap¬ 
parent and nothing more, or what we otherwise call 
probable or seeming. “ The sense is apparent” woflldi 
mean that the sense is plain ;.“ the apparent sense i8,’’ll 
that the sense seems to be. 

194. The unaccustomed terror .— Unaccustomed is 
unusual; we now commonly employ it for unused 
to. Terror has here the active sense, as fear has in 
190. 

194 .’And the persuasion of his augur ers. — Augurer, 
formed from the verb, is Shakespeare’s usual word, 
instead of the Latiu augur, which is commonly em¬ 
ployed, and which he too, however, sometimes has. 
So agifin in 236. 

195. That unicorns, ett. —“Unicorns,’’says Steevens, 

“are said to have been taken by one who, running 
behind a tree, eluded the violent push the animal was 
making at him, so that his horn spent its force on the 
trunk, and stuck fast, detaining the beast till lie was 
dispatched by the hunter.” He quotes in illustration 
Spenser’s description (F. Q. ii. 5):— , * 
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“ Like as a lion whose imperial power 
A proud rebellious unicorn defies, 

To avoid the rash assault and wrathful stour 
Of Ms fierce foe him to a tree applies; 

And when him running in full course he spies, 

He slips aside ; the whiles the furious beast 
His precious horn, sought of his enclnies. 

Strikes in the stock, ne thence can be releast, 

But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast.” 

“ Bears,” adds Steevens, “ are reported to have been 
surprised by means of a mirror, which they would 
gaze on, affording their pursuers an opportunity of 
taking the surer aim. This circumstance, I think, is 
mentioned by Claudian. Elephants were seduced into 
pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and turf, ou which 
a proper bait to tempt them was exposed. See Pliny’s 
Natural History, Boole viii.” Beferenee might also 
be made to a speech of Timon to Apemantus in Timon 
of Athens, iv. 3, “ 3f thou wert the lion,” etc., which 
is too long to be quoted. The import of the For, with 
which Decius introduces his statement, is not seen till 
we come to his “ But when I tell him,” etc., which, 
therefore, ought not, as is commonly done, to be sepa¬ 
rated from what precedes by so strong a point as the 
colon,—the substitute of the modern editors for the 
full stop of the original edition. 

195. He says he does, being then most flattereck —The 
ing of being counts for nothing in the prosody. For 
the ed of flattered, see the note on 246. 

197. By the eighth hour. —It is the eight hour in the 
first three Folios. The author, however, probably 
wrote eighth. ' 

199. Doth bear Caesar hard. — Vid. 105. In the 
Second Folio the hard in this passage is changed into 
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hatred. But the meaning is manifestly different from 
what that would give, even if to bear one hatred were 
English at all. 

200. Go along by him. —Pope, who is followed by 
the other editors before Malone, changed by into to. 
But to go along'by a person was in Shakespeare’s age 
to take one’s way where he was. So afterwards in 
G?0, “ The enemy, marching along by them” (that is. 
through the country of the people between this and 
Philippi). ■ 

200. Til fashion him. —I will shape his mind to 
our purposes. 

201. The morning comes upon us. —It may just be 
noted That all the old copies have “ upon’s.” And 
probably such an elision would not have been thought 
inelegant at any time ir the seventeenth century. , 

202. Lei not our looks put on our purposes?^ Put on 
such expression as would betray our purposes. Com¬ 
pare the exhortation of the strong-minded wife of 
Macbeth to her husband ( Macbeth , i. 5):— 

“ To beguile the time, 

Look like the time : hear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocont flower, 

^But he the serpent under it.” 

• 

202? Formal constancy. —Constancy in outward form, 
or aspect; the appearance, at any rate, of perfect 
freedom from anxiety and the weight of our great de¬ 
sign. The original stage direction is; “ Exeunt. Manet 
j^ry/us.” . 

202. The heqvy honey-dew of slumber. —This is the 
correction by hfr. Collier’s MS. annotator of the old 
. reading “ the honey-heavy dew.” I cannot doubt that 
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it gives us what Shakespeare wrote 1 . “ The compound,” 
as Mr. Collier remarks, “ unquestionably is not honey- 
heavy , but honey-dew, a well-known glutinous deposit 
upon the leaves of trees, etc.; the compositor was 
guilty of a transposition.” We have a trace, it might 
be added, of some confusion or indistinctness in the 
manuscript, perhaps occasioned by an interlineation, 
and of the perplexity of the compositor, in the strange' 
manner in which in the First Folio the dew also, as 
well as the heavy, is attached by a hyphen ; thus, “ the 
honey-heavy-Dew. ’ ’ 

202. Thou hast no figures, etc. —Pictures created by 
^imagination or apprehension. 

205. You've ungently. —All the Folios have Y’ have ; 
which, however, was perhaps not pronounced differ¬ 
ently from the modem elision adopted in the present 
text. A*s that elision is still common, it seems un¬ 
necessary to substitute the full You have, as most of 
the recent editors have done. 

205. Stole from my led. — Vid. 4*6. 

205, I urged you further. —This is the reading 
of the old copies. Mr. Collier, as elsewhere, has far¬ 
ther. 

205. Which sometime hath his hour .—That is, its 

t 

hour. Vid. 54. 

205. Wafture of your hand.—Wafer is the form of 
the word in all the Folios. 

205. Fearing to strengthen that impatience .—For 
the prosody of such lines see the note on 426. 

205. An effect of humour.—Humour is the peculiar 
mood, or caprice, of the moment; a state of mind 
opposed or exceptional to the general disposition »and 
character. 
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205. As it hath, much prevailed on your condition .— 
Condition is general state of mind, or what we com¬ 
monly call temper. We still say ill-conditioned, for 
ill-tempered. Note how vividly the strong feeling 
from which Portia speaks Is expressed by her repe¬ 
tition of the muth —“ could it work so much As it hath 
much prevailed.” 

„ 205. Dear my lord. —'For the principle upon which 
this form of expression is to be explained, see the 
note on 89. Though now disused in English, it cor¬ 
responds exactly to the French Cher Monsieur. The 
personal pronoun in such phrases has become ab¬ 
sorbed in the noun to which it is prefixed, and its 
proper or separate import is not thought of. A re¬ 
markable instance, in another form of construction, of 
how completely the pronoun in such established modes 
of speech was formerly apt to he overlooked, or treated 
as non-significant, occurs in our common version of the 
Bible, where in 1 Kinys, xviii.- 7, we have, “ And, as 
Obadiah was in the way, behold, Elijah met him: and 
he knew him, and fell on his face, and said, Art thou 
that my lord Elijah ?” 

209. Of the dank morniny. — The Second Folio 
changes dank into dark. Mr. Collier retains dank ; 
but whether the restoration is made by his manu¬ 
script annotator we are'not informed. 

209. Is it physical /V-Medicinal. 

209. To add unto his sickness.—His is misprinted 
hit in the First Folio. So in Macbeth, i. 5, we have, 
in the same original text, “the effect and hit," appa¬ 
rently for “ the’effect and it" (the purpose),—although 
the misprint, iff it be one, is repeated in the Second 
Folio, and is, as far as we can gather from Mr. Collier, 
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left uncorrected by his MS. anrotator. It is even 
defended as probably the true reading by Tieek. It 
cannot, at any rate, be received as merely a different 
way of spelling it, deliberately adopted in this instance 
.and nowhere else throughout the volume: such a view 
of the matter is the very Quixotism of the belief in 
the immaculate purity of the old text. 

/ 209. You have some sick offence. —Some pain, <?r 
grief, that makes you sick. 

209. By the riyht and virtue of my place. —By the 
right that belongs to, and (as we now say) in virtue 
of (that is by the power or natural prerogative of) 
my place (as your wife). The radical meaning of the 
term virtue, connected with vis, and perhaps also mill 
vireo, and with vir, is force (which word itself, indeed, 
with its Latin progenitor forlis, may possibly be from 
the same root). The old spelling of the English 
word, and that which it has here in the First Folio, 
is vertue, as we still have it in the French vertu. 

209. I charm you.—Charm (or charme) is the read¬ 
ing of all the old printed copies, and Mr. Collier tells 
us of no correction by his MS. annotator. Pope sub¬ 
stituted cltarge, which was adopted also by Hanmer. 
It must be confessed that the only instance which has 
been referred to in support of charm is not satisfac¬ 
tory. It is adduced by Steevens from Cymbelinc, i. 7, 
where Iachitno says to Imogen,— 

“ ’Tis your graces 

That from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out.” 

This is merely the common application of the verb to 
aharm in the sense of to produce any kind of eflect as 
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it were by incantation. Charm is no doubt a deri- I 
vative from carmen, as inca/ntation or enchantment is 
from cano. In the passage before us, I charm you (if 
such be the reading) must mean I adjure or conjur e 
yom. Spenser uses charm Vith a meaning which it 
does not now retain; as when he says in his Shep¬ 
herd's Kalendar (October , 1] 8), “ Here we our slender 
pines may safely charm,” and, in the beginning of his 
Colin Clout's Come Home Again, speaks of “ charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers,” that is, playing or mo¬ 
dulating (not uttering musical sounds, as explained by 
Nares, but making to utter them). Still more peculiar 
is the application of the word by Marvel in a short 
poem entitled “ The Picture of T. C. in a Prospect of 
Flowers— 

“ Meanwhile, whi±st every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm ;"— 

that is, apparently, delights itself in contemplating 
thy beauty. We do not now use this verb thus re¬ 
flectively at all. There seems, however, to have been 
formerly a latitude in the application of it which may 
possibly have extended to such a senso as that which 
must be assigned to it if it was really the word here 
employed by Portia.—Two stage directions are added 
here by Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator“ Kneeling” 
where Portia says “ TJpon my knees I charm you 
and “ liaising her” at 210. 

211. But, as it were, in sort, or limitation. —Only in 
a manner, in a degree, in some qualified or limited 
sense. We still say in a sort. 

211. To keep faith you, etc. —To keep company with 
you. To keep in the sense of to live or dwell is of* 
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constant occurrence in our old waters; and Nares ob¬ 
serves that they still say in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, Where do you keep ? I keep in such a set of 
chambers. We sometimes hear it asserted that the 
word comfort, as well as the thing, is exclusively Eng¬ 
lish. But it is also an old French word, though bear¬ 
ing rather the sense of our law term to comfort, which 
is to relieve, assist, or encourage. And it exists, also, 
both in the Italian and in the Spanish. Its origin is 
an ecclesiastical Latin verb conforlo (from con and 
fortis), meaning to strengthen. 

211. And talk to yon sometimes, etc .—The truepro- 
sodical view of this line is to regard the two combi¬ 
nations “to you ” and “in the ” as counting each for 
only a single syllable. It is no more an Alexandrine 
•ban it is a hexameter. 

y~- 213. Being so fathered and so husbanded .—W e have 
here two exemplifications of the remarkable power 
wliich our language possesses of turning almost any 
noun, upon occasion, into a verb. It may be called 
its most kingly prerogative, and may be compared to 
the right of ennobling exercised by the crown in 
our political constitution,—the more, inasmuch as 
words too, as well as men, were originally, it is pro¬ 
bable, all of equal rank, and the same word served 
universally as noun at one time and as verb at another. 
Most of our verbs that are of purely English or Gothic 
descent are still in their simplest form undistinguish- 
able from nouns. The noun and the verb might he 
exhibited together in one system of indention : father, 
for instance, might bent once declined and conjugated, 
through/hMmW, and fathering, and hare fathered, and 
"will father, and all the other moods and tenses, as well 
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as through fathers amd father's, and of a father, and to 
a father, and the other so called nominal changes. It 
is to this their identity of form with the noun that our 
English verbs owe in a great measure their peculiar 
force and liveliness of expression, consisting as that 
does in their power of setting before us, not merely the 
fact that something has been done or is doing, but the 
act or process itself as a concrete thing or picture. 
■'Shakespeare in particular freely employs any noun 
.whatever as a verb. 

213. / have made strong proof .—The prosody concurs 
here with the sense in demanding a strong emphasis 
upon the word strong. 

t 214. All the characferg .—All that is charactered or 
1 expressed by my saddened aspect. The word, which 
occurs also in the Merry, Wives of Windsor, v. 5, is ac¬ 
cented on the second syllable there as well as here.* 
And no dbubt this was also the original, as it is still 
the vulgar, accentuation of character. Shakespeare, 
however, always accents that word on the char-, as we 
do, whether he uses it as a noun or as a verb; though 
a doubt may be entertained as to the pronunciation of 
the participial form both in the line, “Are visibly cha¬ 
ractered and engraved,” in The Tivo Gentlemen of Ve¬ 
rona, ii. 7, and in the “ Show me one scar charactered 
on the skin ” of the Second Part of Xing Henry the 
Sixth , Hi. 1, as well as with regard to that of the com¬ 
pound which occurs in Troiius and Cressida, Hi. 2,- - 

“And inijpilv state- characterless ure orated 

/• To ilu-i\ notlBng.” 

—The stage direction near the beginning oft his jpccch 
.is merely Knock in the original edition, • 
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214. Lucius, who's that knocks ?—Who is that who 
knocks? The omission of the relative is a familiar 
ellipsis. Vid. 34. Who's, and not ivho is, is the read¬ 
ing of all the Folios. It is unnecessary to suppose that 
the two broken lines were intended to make a whole 
between them. They are best regarded as distinct 
hemistichs. Mr. Collier, however, prints “ Who is’t 
that knocks ?” Does he follow his MS. annotator-in 
this ? 

217. The Lig. (for Ligarius ) is Cai. throughout in 
the original text. 

218. To wear a kerchief.—Kerchief is cover-chief 
the chief being the French chef, head (from the Latin 
Cap- ut, which is also the same word with the Eng¬ 
lish Head and the German JIaupi). But, the pro¬ 
per import of chief being forgotten or neglected, the 
name kerchief came to be given to any cloth used as 
a piece of dress. In this sense the wotd is still 
familiar in handkerchief, though both kerchief itself' 
and its other compound neckerchief are nearly gone 
out. 

218. Would you were not sick! —I do not under¬ 
stand upon what principle, or in w'hat notion, it is that 
the Shakespearian editors print would in such a con¬ 
struction as this with an apostrophe ('Would). Even 
if it is to be taken to mean I would, the I will not bo 
a part of the word which has boon cut off, like the i 
of it in the contraction 'tie. 

221. Thou, like an exorcist. —“ Here,” says Mason, 
“and in all other places where the word occurs in 
Shakespeare, to exorcise means to raise spirits, not to 
lay thgm; and I believe he is singular in his accepta¬ 
tion of it.” The only other instances of its occur- 
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renco, according to Mrs. Clarke, are;—in the Song in 
Cymbeline, iv. 2:— 

“No exerciser harm thee! 

Nor no witchcr%ft charm thee! 

Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 

Nothing ill come near thee!” 

in All's Well that Hinds Well, v. 3, where, on the 
appearance of Helena, thought to he dead, the King 
exclaims, 

“ Is there no exorcist 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ?” 

and in the Second Fart of King Henry the Sixth, i. 4, 
where Bolingbroke asks, “ Will her ladyship [the 
Duchess of Gloster] behold and hear our exorcisms?” 
meaning the incantations and other operations by 
which they were to raise certain spirits. In Mr. Col¬ 
lier’s one-T'olume edition, in this speech, at the words 
“ Soul of Koine,” we have the stage direction, “Throw¬ 
ing away his bandage." 

221. My mortified spirit, etc. — Mort-tifi-ed here 
makes four syllables, spirit counting for only one. 
And mortified lias its literal meaning of deadened. 

224. As we are going To ichom it must be done. — 
While we are on our way to those whom it must be 
done t«. The ellipsis is the same as we have in 105, 

“ From that it is disposed.” I do not understand how 
the words arc to be interpreted if we are to sepa¬ 
rate going from what follows by a comma, as is done 
in most editions. 

!l25. Set on ytmr foot. —This was probably a some¬ 
what energetic ot emphatic mode of expression. In 
Scotland they say, “Put down your fo 9 t” in exhort-* 
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ing one to walk on briskly.—At the end of this speech 
the old copies have Thunder as a stage direction. 

Scene II. The same. A Room in Ccesar's Ralace .— 
This is not in the old editions; but the stage direction 
that follows is, only with Julius Ccesar (for Cesar). 

/ 227. Nor heaven nor earth, etc. —This use of nor . . . 
nor for the usual neither . . . nor of prose (as well as of 
or ... or for either .. . or) is still common in our poetry. 
On the other hand, either was sometimes used formerly 
in cases where we now always have or ; as in Luke vi. 
42 :—“ Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? Either how canst thou say to thy 
brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote that is in 
thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye ?”-\-The strict grammatical« 
principle would of course require “ has been at peace;” | 
but where, as here, the twd singular substantives are 
looked at together by the mind, it is more natural to 
regard them as making a plurality, and to use the 
plural verb, notwithstanding the disjunctive conjunc¬ 
tion (as it is sometimes oddly designated). 

229. Do present sacrifice. —In this aud a good many 
other cases we are now obliged to employ a verb of a 
more specific character instead of the general do. This 
is a different kind of archaism from what we have in 
the “ do danger” of 147, where it is not the do, but 
the danger, that has a meaning which it has now lost, 
and for which the modem language uses another 
word. 

if~ 229. Their opinions of success. —That is, merely, of 
the issue, or of what is prognosticated by the sacrifice 
"as likely to happen. Johnson remarks (note on Othello, 
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iii. 3) that successo i^also so used in Italian. So like¬ 
wise is succes in French. In addition to earlier ex¬ 
amples of such a sense of the English word, Boswell 
adduces from Sidney’s Arcadia :—“ He never answered 
me, hut, pale and quaking, went straight away; and 
straight my heart misgave me some evil success and 
from Dr. Barrow, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century:—“ Yea, to a person so disposed, that success 
which seemeth most adverse justly may he reputed the 
best and most happy.” Shakespeare’s ordinary em¬ 
ployment of the word, however, is accordant with our 
present usage. But see 735, 736. Sometimes it is 
used in the sense of our modem succession; as in A 
Winter's Tale, i. 2:—“ Our parents’ nohle names, In 
whose success we are gentle.” In the same manner 
the verb to succeed, though meaning etymologically 
no more than to follow, has come to be commonly un¬ 
derstood, Tvheu used without qualification, only in a 
good sense. We still say that George II. succeeded 
George I., and could even, perhaps, say that a person 
or tiling had succeeded very ill; but when we say 
simply, that any thing has succeeded, we mean that it 
has had a prosperous issue. 

233. I never stood on ceremonies. — Vid. 194. 

2?i3. Recounts most horrid sights .—Who recounts. 
As in 34 and 214. 

233. Which drizzled Hood .—To drizzle is to shed 
(or to fall) in small drops. The Dictionaries bring it 
from the German rieseln (of the same signification) ; 
but the English word probably derives a main part of 
its peculiar effect from the same initial dr which we 
have in drip, drop, drivel, etc. 

233. The noise of battle hurtled in fhe air .—The • 
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three last Polios substitute hurried for hurtled. Hur¬ 
tle is probably the same word with hurl (of which, 
again, whirl may be another variation). Chaucer uses 
it as an active verb in the sense of to push forcibly 
and with violence; as in C. T. 2618:— 

“ And he him hurtleth with his hors adoun 

and again in C. T. 4717 :— , 

“ O Crete moving cruel Crmament! 

Will) thy diurnal swegli that croudest ay, 

And liurtlest all from eat til Occident, 

That naturally wold hold another way.” 

Its very sound makes it an expressive word for any 
kind of rude and crushing, or “ insupportably ad¬ 
vancing,” movement. Hustle and justle (or jostle ) 

, may be considered, if not as ether forms, or somewhat 
softened modifications, of the same vocal utterance of 
thought, as at least fashioned upon the same principle. 

238. Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan .— 
This is the reading of the Second and subsequent 
Polios. The First has “ Horses do neigh, and dying 
men did grone.” "We may confidently affirm that no 
degree of mental agitation ever expressed itself in any 
human being in such a jumble and confusion of tenses 
as this,—not even insanity or drunkenness. The 
“ Pierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds,’" which 
we have a few lines before, irf not a case in point. It 
is perfectly natural in animatAl narrative or descrip¬ 
tion to rise occasionally from the past tense to the 
present; but who ever heard of two facts or circum¬ 
stances equally past, strung together, as here, with an 
and, and enunciated in the same breath, being pre¬ 
sented the one as now going on, the other as only 
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having taken place?* Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, it 
is to be presumed, approves or accepts the “ did 
neigh” of the Second Folio. 

233. And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 
streets. —It is rare to find Shakespeare coming so near 
upon the same words in two places as he does here 
and in again dealing with the same subject in Hamlet, 
i. I :— 

“ In the most high and palmy state of Home, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

Tlie graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets.” 

233. Beyond all use. —We might still say “ beyond 
all use and wout.” 

234. Whose end is purposed, etc. —The end, or com¬ 
pletion, of which is designed by the gods. 

236. What say the augurers .— Tid. 194.—The pre¬ 
ceding staj|e direction is in the original edition “ Enter 
a Servant .” 

238. In shame of cowardice. —For the shame of 
cowardice, to put cowardice to shame. 

238. Ciesar should he a least. —We should now say 
Caesar would be a beast. It is the same use of shall 
wlnn-e we now use will that has been noticed at 181. 
Yet the fashion of saying It should appear, or It 
should seem (instead of It would), which has come up 
with the revived study of»our old literature, is equally 
at variance with the principle by which our modern 
employment of shall and will is regulated. The use 
of shall and should ,to indicate simple futurity with 
the second and third persons is still a characteristic 
of the provincial English of Ireland; as, on the other 
hand, the tendency to employ will in that sense even 
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with the first person continues 4o mark the Scottish 
dialect. 

238. We are two lions. —The old reading, in all the 
Polios, is We heare (or hear in the Third and Fourth). 
Nobody, as far as I am aware, has defended it, or af¬ 
fected to be able to make any sense of it. Theobald 

■ proposed We were, which has been generally adopted. 
I But We are, as recommended by Upton, is at once 
\ nearer to the original and much more spirited. It is 
a singularly happy restoration, and one in regard to 
which, I conceive, there can scarcely be the shadow of 
a doubt. It is adopted, I see, by Mr. Collier in his 
one-volume edition of the Plays; but he ought to have 
. told us in his Notes and Emendations whether it is 
one of the corrections made by his MS. annotator, or 
_ how the passage, indisputably corrupt and unintel¬ 
ligible as it stood in the printed text before him, is 
treated by that individual. 

239. Is consumed in confidence. —As anything is 
consumed in fire. 

/ 240. For thy humour. —Por the gratification of thy 
whim or caprice. Vid. 205. Mr. Collier’s MS. anno¬ 
tator directs that Caesar should here raise Calphumia, 
as he had that she should deliver the last line of her 
preceding speech kneeling. 

•241. Ceesar, all hail!—ITail in this sense is the 
A. Saxon hael or had, meaning hale, whole, or healthy 
(the modem German heiV). It ought rather to be 
spelled hale. Hail, frozen rain, is from haegl, haegel, 
otherwise hagol, hagul, or haegol % (in modem German 
hageV). 

242. To hear my greeting. —To greet in this sense 
is the A. Saxon gretan, to go to meet, to welcome, 
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to salute (the grussm of the modem German). The 
greet of the Scotch and other northern dialects, which 
is found in Spenser, represents quite another A. Saxon 
verb, greotan, or graetan, to lament. 

244. To be afeard. —The common Scotch form for 
afraid is still feared, or feard, from the verb to fear, 
taken in the sense of to make afraid; in which sense 
it is sometimes found in Shakespeare; as in Measure 
fw Measure, ii. 1:— 

“ We must not make a scarecrow of tho law, 

Setting it up to fear the beasts of prey j” 

And in Antong and Cleopatra, ii. 6:— 

“ Thou canst not fear us, Pompey, with thy sails.” 

246. That is enough to satisfy the senate. —Not (as 
the words might in other circumstances meau^ enough • 
to ensure their being satisfied, but enough for me to 
do towards that end. 

246. She dreamt to night she saw my statue. —The 
word statue is of frequent occurrence in Shakespeare; 
and in general it is undoubtedly only a dissyllable. In 
the present Play, for instance, in the very next speech 
we have 

• “ Your statue spouting blood in many pipes.” 

• 

And so likewise in 138, and again in 378. Only in 
one line, which occurs in* Bichard the Third, Hi. 7, 

“But like dumb statues or breathing stones,” 

is it absolutely necessary that it should be regarded 
as of three syllables, if the received reading be cor¬ 
rect. In that passage also, however, as in every other, 
the word in the First Folio is printed simply statues,' 
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exactly as it always is in the English which we now 
write and speak. 

On the other hand, it is certain that statue was fre¬ 
quently written statua in Shakespeare’s age; and it 
is not impossible that its full pronunciation may have 
been always trisyllabic, and that it became a dissyllable 
only by the two short vowels, as in other cases, being 
run together so as to count prosodieally only for one. 

“ From authors of the times,” says Reed, in a note 
on The Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4, “it would 
ji not be difficult to fill whole pages with instances to 
\ prove that statue was at that period a trisyllable.” But 
unfortunately he does not favour us with one such in¬ 
stance. Nor, with the exception of the single line in 
Bichard the Third, the received reading of which has 
.been suspected for another reason (breathing stones 
being not improbably, it has been thought, a misprint 
for unbreathing stones), has any decisive instance been 
produced either by Steevens, who refers at that pas¬ 
sage to what he designates as Beed’s “very decisive 
note,” or by any of the other commentators anywhere, 
or by Nares, who also commences his account of the 
word in his Glossary by telling us that it “ was long 
used in English as a trisyllable.” 

The only other lines in Shakespeare in which it lias 
been conceived to be other than a word of two syllables 
are the one now under examination, and another which 
also occurs in the present Play, in 424 :— 

“ Even at the base of Pompey’s statue.” 

These two lines, it will be observed, are similarly con¬ 
structed in so far as this word is concerned; in both 
the supposed trisyllable concludes the verse. 
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Now, we have many verses terminated in exactly 
the Bame manner by other words, and yet it is very 
far from being certain that such verses were intended 
to be accounted verses of ten syllables, or were ever 
so pronounced. 

First, there is the whole class of those ending 
with words in tion or sion. This termination, it is 
true, usually makes two syllables in Chaucer, and it 
may do so sometimes, though it does not generally, in 
Spenser; it is frequently dissyllabic, in indisputable 
instances, even with some of the dramatists of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and particularly 
with Beaumont and Fletcher; but it is never other than 
monosyllabic, I believe, in the middle of the line -with 
Shakespeare, or only on the rarest occasions. Is it, 
then, to be supposed that he employed it habitually 
as a dissyllable at the end of a line ? It is of con¬ 
tinual occurrence in both positions. For example, in 
the following line of the present speech,— 

“ But for your private satisfaction,”— 

can we think that the concluding word was intended 
to have any different pronunciation from that which 
it hjs in the line of Borneo and Juliet (ii. 2),— 

. “ What satisfaction danst thou have to night P” 

or in this other from Othello (Hi. 3),— 

“But for a satisfaction of my thought ?” 

Is it probable that it was customary then, any more 
than it is now, to divide tion into two syllables in the 
one case more than in the other p 
. Secondly, there are numerous verses terminating * 
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■with the verbal affix ed, the sign of the preterite indica¬ 
tive active or of the past participle passive. This ter¬ 
mination is not circumstanced exactly as tion is : the 
utterance of it as a separate syllable is the rare excep¬ 
tion in our modem pronunciation; but it evidently 
was not so in Shakespeare’s day; the distinct syllabi¬ 
cation of the ed would rather seem to have been al¬ 
most as common then as its absorption in the pre¬ 
ceding syllable. For instance, when Juliet, in Borneo 
and Juliet, iii. 2, repeating the Nurse’s words, ex¬ 
claims, 

“ Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished : 

That banished —that one word banished— 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts,” 

the ed in That banished clearly makes a distinct sylla¬ 
ble ; and, that being the case, it must he held to he 
equally such in the two other repetitions the word. 
Butnn other cases its coalescence with the preceding 
syllable will only produce the same effect to which we 
are accustomed when we disregard the antiquated 
pronunciation of the tion at the end of a line, and read 
it as one syllable. In the present Play, for example, 
it might be so read in 305,— 

l 

“Thy brother by decree is banished — 

I 

as it was probably intended (in another prosodical 
position) to be read afterwards in 310,— 

“ That I was constant Cimbor should be banished,” 

and as it must be read in 306,— 

“ For the repealing of my banished brother.” 

Yet, although most readers in the present day would 
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elide the e in all tbe three instances, it ought to be 
observed that in the original edition the word is printed 
in full in the first and with the apostrophe in the two 
others. And this distinction in the printing is em¬ 
ployed to indicate the pronunciation throughout the 
volume. How such a line as 

“ Thy brother by decree is banished,”— 

being a very common prosodical form in Shakespeare, 
was intended by him to be read, or was commonly 
read in his day, must therefore remain somewhat 
doubtful. If, however, the e was elided in the pro¬ 
nunciation, such verses would be prosodically exactly 
of the same form or structure with those, also of very 
frequent occurrence, in which all that we have for a 
fifth foot is the affix cr termination lion, on the as¬ 
sumption that that w'as pronounced only as one syl¬ 
lable. * 

■ One way of disposing of such lines would be to re- 
; gard them as a species of hemistich or truncated line. 
Verses which, although not completed, are correctly 
constructed as far as they go, occur in every Play in 
great numbers and of all dimensions; and those in 
question would be such verses wanting the last sylla¬ 
ble, as others do the twjo or three or four or five last. 
This explanation would take in the case of the lines, 
“She dreamt to night she saw my statue,” and “Even 
at the base of Pompey’s statue,” and of others simi¬ 
larly constructed, supposing statue to be only a dis¬ 
syllable, as well as all those having in the last foot 
only tiun or qd. But most probably this particular 
kind of truncated line, consisting of nine syllables, 
would not occur so frequently as it does but for the 
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influence exerted by the memory, of tbe old pronun¬ 
ciation of the two terminations just mentioned even 
after it had come to be universally or generally dis¬ 
used. For instance, although the word satisfaction 
had already come in the age of Shakespeare to be 
generally pronounced exactly as it is at the present 
day, the line “ But for your private satisfaction,” was 
the more readily accepted as a sufficient verse by 
reason of the old syllabication of tho word, which, 
even by those who had abandoned it (as Shakespeare 
himself evidently had done), was not forgotten. Other 
lines having nothing more for their tenth syllable 
than the verbal affix ed, in which also an elision had 
become usual, would be acted upon in the same man¬ 
ner ; the ed would still retain something of the effect 
of a separate syllable even after it ceased to be so 
pronounced. But after the public ear had thus be¬ 
come reconciled and accustomed to such e form of 
verse, it might be expected to be sometimes indulged 
in by poetic writers when it had to be produced in an¬ 
other way than through the instrumentality of the 
half separable ed and the half dissyllabic /ion. The 
line “But for your private satisfaction,” pronounced 
as we have assumed it to have been, would make such 
a line as “ She dreamt to night she; saw my statue” 
seem to have an equal right to be accounted legitimate, 
seeing that its effect upon the ear was precisely the 
same. Still the conservative principle in language 
would keep the later and more decided deviation from 
the normal form comparatively infrequent. Some¬ 
times a singular effect of suddenness and abruptness 
is produced by such a form of verse; as in the sharp 
appeal .of Menenius, in the opening scene of Coriolanus, 
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to the loud and grandiloquent leader of the mutinous 
citizens,— 

“ What do you think, 

You, the great toe of this assembly P” 

Unless, indeed, we are to assume the Terse here to 
be complete and regular, and that assembly is to he 
read as a word of four syllables, as-sem-bl-y. In the 
present Play, however, at 295, we have an instance to 
which that objection docs not apply. The line there 
—“ Look, how he makes to Csesar: mark him ”—is of 
precisely the same rhythm with “ She dreamt to night 
she saw my statue,” and also with the one by which 
it is immediately preceded,—“ I fear our purpose is 
discovered ” (in 294), as well as with “ He says he 
does, being then most flattered” (in 195), and many 
others, read (as it is probable they were intended to * 
be) without the distinct syllabication of the ed. 

After all, Shakespeare’s word may really have been 
statua, as Reed and Steevens suppose. This is de¬ 
cidedly the opinion of Mr. Dyce, who, in his lie- 
mar l-s on Mr. Collier’s and Mr. Knight’s editions (p. 
ISO), calls attention to the following line from a copy 
of verses by John Harris, prefixed to the 1647 Folio 

of fhe Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher;— 

• 

* “ Defaced statua and martyr’d book.” 

• 

“ I therefore have not,” he adds, “ the slightest.doubt 
that wherever statue occurs, while the metre requires 
three syllables, it is a typographical error for statua .” 
Perhaps the best way would be to print statua in all 
cases, and to assume that that was the form which 
Shakespeare always wrote. Statua wQuld have the * 
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prosodical value either of a dissyllable or of a trisylla¬ 
ble according to circumstances, just as Mantua, for 
instance, has throughout Romeo and Juliet, where we 
have in one place such a line as 

“ For then thou canst not pass to Mantu-a” (iii. 3), 
or 

“ But I will write again to Mantu-a” (v. 2), 
and in another such as 

“ Sojourn in Mantua ; I’ll find out your man” (iii. 3), 
or 

“ So that my speed to Mantua there was stayed” (v. 2). 

246. Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts. 
—This is the reading of both the First and Second 
Folio. Mr. Collier, however, has “ a hundred.” 

246. And these does she apply for warninys, and 
'portents. —This is the reading of all the Folios. It is 
not quite satisfactory ; and the suspected 'corruption 
has been attempted to bo cured in various ways. 
Shakespeare’s habitual accentuation of portent seems 
to have been on the last syllable. If the passage were 
in any one of certain others of the Plays, I should be 
inclined to arrange the lines as follows:— 

“ And those docs she apply for warnings, and 
Portents, aad evils imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begged that I wilTstay at home to day.” , 

The crowding of short syllables which this would oc¬ 
casion, in the second line is mueh less harsh and awk¬ 
ward than what the received arrangement gives us in 
the first. But, so slight a monosyllable as and in the 
tenth place would give us a structure of verse of 
which, although common in several of the other Plays, 
“we have no example in this. See Prolegomena. 
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Of evils immineitt .—This conjectural emendation 
appears to be Warburton’s ; but it is also adopted by 
Mr. Collier, and possibly may have the sanction of his 
manuscript annotator. The reading in all the old 
copies is “ And evils.” 

247. For tinctures , etc.—Tinctures and stains are 
understood both by Malone and Steevens as carrying 
an allusion to the practice of persons dipping their 
handkerchiefs in the blood of those whom they re¬ 
garded as martyrs. And it must be confessed that 
the general strain of the passage, and more especially 
the expression “ shall press for tinctures,” etc., will not 
easily allow us to reject this interpretation. Yet does 
it not make the speaker assign to Caesar by implication 
the very kind of death Calphumia’s apprehension of 
which he professes to regard as visionary ? The press¬ 
ing for tinctures and stains, it is true, would be a con¬ 
futation of so much of Calphurnia’s dream as seemed 
to imply that the Boman people would bo delighted 
with his death,— 


“ Many lusty Bomans 

Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it.” 

Ho we refine too much in supposing that this incon¬ 
sistency between the purpose and the language of 
Decius is intended by the poet, and that in this brief 
dialogue between him And Ciesar, in which the latter 
suffers himself to be so easily won over,—persuaded 
and relieved by the very words that ought naturally 
to have confirmed bis fears,—we are to feel the pre¬ 
sence of an unseen power driving on both the un¬ 
conscious prophet and the blinded victim ? Compare 
408. 
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a Johnson takes both tinctures and cognizance in the 
(heraldic sense as meaning distinctive marks of honour 
and armorial bearings (in part denoted by colours). 
But the stains and relics are not so easily to be ac¬ 
counted for on this supposition; neither would it be 
very natural to say that men should press to secure 
such distinctions. The speech altogether Johnson 
characterizes as “intentionally pompous” and “some¬ 
what confused.” 

249. The senate have concluded. —To conclude , for 
to resolve, is one of numerous expressions, which, al¬ 
though no longer used, are nevertheless almost as uni¬ 
versally intelligible as ever. They are the veterans, or 
emeriti, of the language, whose regular active sendee 
is over, but who still exist as a reserve force, or retired 
list, which may always be called out on special occa¬ 
sions. 

/ 249. Apt to le rendered .—Easy and likely to be 

' thrown out in return or retaliation for your refusing 
to come. 

249. Shall they not whisper ?—We should now say 
“ Will they not ?” Vid. 238. 

249. To your proceeding. —To your advancement. 

249. And reason to my love is liable. —As if he hpd 
said, And, if I have acted wrong in telling you, my 
excuse is, that my reason where you are concenied is 
subject to and is overborne by vny affection. Vid. 67. 

250. In the original stage direction the namo of 
' Publius stands last, instead of first. 

- 252. Are you stirred .—We have lost this application 
of stirred (for out of bed). The word how commonly 
used, asfir, docs not occur in Shakespeare; and, what 
is remarkable, it has hitherto, although we have long 
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been in the habit of applying it freely in various other 
ways as well as in this sense, escaped all or most of 
our lexicographers. I do not find it either in Todd’s 
Johnson, or in Webster, or in Eichardson, or in 
Walker, or in Smart. Of course, the emphasis is on 
you. 

'Tis strucken eight. —Shakespeare uses all the 
three forms, struck , strucken , and stricken , of which 
the existing language has preserved only the first. 
Vid. 192. Mr. Collier has here stricken. 

254. That revels long o' nights. —Vid. 65. Here 
again it is a-nights in the original text. 

256. Bid them prepare. —The use of prepare thus 
absolutely (for to make preparation) is hardly now 
the current language, although it might not seem un¬ 
natural in verse, to which some assumption or imita¬ 
tion of the phraseology of the past is not forbidden. 

256. I have an hour's talk, etc.—Hour is here a dis¬ 
syllable, as such words often are. 

„„ 259. That every like is not the same .—That to be 
like a thing is not always to be that thing,—said in 
reference to Cmsar’s “We, like friends.” So the old 
Scottish proverb, “ Like’s an ill markand the com¬ 
mon French saying, as it has been sometimes convert¬ 
ed, “ Le vraisemblable n’estpas toujours le vrai.” The 
remark is surely to be supposed to be made aside, as 
well as that of Trebonius, in 257, although neither is 
so noted in the old copies, and the modern editors, 
while they retain the direction to that effect inserted 
by Eowe at 257, have generally struck out the similar 
one inserted by'Pope here. Mr. Collier, I see, gives 
both; but whether on the authority of his MS. annota¬ 
tor does not appear. . • 
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f 259. The heart of Brutus yearns^ to think upon .— 
Yearns is earnes in the original text. It has been 
generally assumed that yearn and earn are radically 
the same; the progress of the meaning probably being, 
it has been supposed, to fe el, str ongly—to desire or 
long for—to endeavour after—to attain or acquire. 
But Mr. Wedgwood has lately, in a paper published 
in. the Proceedings of the Philological Society, v. 33 
(No. 105, read 21 Feb., 1851), stated strong reasons 
for doubting whether there be really any connexion 
between earn and either yearn or earnest. The funda¬ 
mental notion involved in earn, according to the view 
taken by Mr. Wedgwood, is tha| of harvest or reaping. 
The primary and essential meaning of yearn and ear¬ 
nest, again, (which are unquestionably of the same 
stock,) may be gathered frem the modern German 
gern, willingly, readily, ea^lrly, which in A. Saxon 
was geom, and was used as an. adjective, signifying 
desirous, eager, intent. We now commonly employ 
the verb to yearn only in construction with for or 
after, and in the sense of to long for or desire strongly. 
Perhaps the radical meaning may not be more special 
than to be strongly affected. In the present passage it 
evidently means to be stung or wrung with sorrow! 
and regret.—“ To think upon that every like is” would' 
not have been said in Shakespeare’s day, any more 
than it would be in ours, except under cover of the 
inversion. 

r 260. Security gives way to. —In this sense (of leaving 
,/ a passage open) we should now rather say to make 
way for. To give way has come to mean to yield and 
break under pressure. The heading of this scene in 
•the original text is merely, Enter Artemidorus. 
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// 260. Thy lover. —As we might still say “ One who 
loves thee.” It is nearly equivalent to friend, and 
was formerly in common use in that sense. Thus in 
Psalm xxxviii. 11, we have in the old version “Mylovers 
and my neighbours did stand looking upon my trou¬ 
ble,” and also in the common version, “ My lovers and 
my friends stand aloof from my sore.”—So afterwards 
in §75 Brutus begins his address to the people, 

“ Romans, countrymen, and lovers.” Another change 
which has been undergone by this and some other 
words is that they are now usually applied only to 
men, whereas formerly they were common to both 
sexes. This has happened, for instance, to paramour 
and villain, as well as to lover. But villain is still 
a term of reproach for a woman as well as for a man 
in some of the provincial dialects. And, although we 
no longer call a woman fflover, we still say of a man ’ 
and woman that they are lovers, or a pair of lovers. I 
find the term lover distinctly applied to a woman in 
so late a work as Smollett’s Count Fathom, published 
in 1754 :—“ These were alarming symptoms to a lover 
of her delicacy and pride.” Pol. I. ch. 10. 

260. Out of the teeth of emulation. —As envy ( Fid . 
187) is commonly used by Shakespeare in the sense of 
hafred or malice, so emulation, as here, is with him 
often envy or malicious rivalry. There are instances, 
however, of his employing the word, and also the cog¬ 
nate terms emulator, emulate, and emulous, not in an 
unfavourable sense. 

260. With traitors do contrive. —The word contrive 
in We common, acceptation is a very irregular deri¬ 
vative from thfe ‘French controuver, an obsolete com¬ 
pound of trouver (to find). The English word appears. 
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to have been anciently written both controve and con- 
treve (Vid. Chaucer’s Bom. of the Bose, 4J!49 and 
7547). Spenser, however, has a learned contnve of his 
own (though somewhat irregularly formed too), mean¬ 
ing to spend, consume, wear out, from the Latin con- 
tero, contrivi (from which we have also contrite). 

Scene IV. —The heading of this scene in the origi¬ 
nal text is only “ Enter Portia and Lucius.” 

261. Get thee gone. —An idiom; that is to say, a 
eculiar form of expression the principle of which 
cannot he carried out beyond the particular instance. 
Thus we cannot say either Make thee gone, or He got 
him (or himself) gone. Phraseologies, on the contrary, 
which are not idiomatic are paradigmatic, or may serve 
as models or moulds for others to any extent. All 
expression is divided into tjiese two kinds. And a 
' corresponding division majfce made of the inflected 
parts of speech in any language. Thus, fW instance, 
in Greek or Latin, while certain parts of speech are 
indeclinable, those that are declined are either para¬ 
digmatic (that is exemplary), such as the noun and 
the verb, or non-exemplary, such as the articles and 
the pronouns. They might be distinguished as repro¬ 
ductive and non-reproductive. And such an arrange¬ 
ment of them might be found convenient for some 
purposes. 

263. 0 constancy. —Not exactly our present con¬ 
stancy ; rather what we should now call firmness or 
resolution. In the same sense afterwards, in 297, 
Brutus says, “ Cassius, be constant.” The French 
have another use of constant,—II esi constant (It is 
certain),—borrowed from the Latin impersonal con- 
’stat, and not unknown to consto. Vid. 310. 
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263. I have a malts mind, hut a woman's might .— 
That is, but only a woman’s might. 

263. How hard it is for women to "keep counsel .— 
Counsel in this phrase is what has been imparted in 
consultation. In the phrases To take counsel and To 
hold counsel it means simply consultation. The two 
words Counsel and Council have in some of their 
applications got a little intermingled and confused, 
although the Latin Consilium and Concilium., from 
which they are severally derived, have no connexion. 

267. I heard a hustling rumour, like a fray. —Mr. 
Knight has by mistake “ I hear.”— Humour is here 
(though not generally in Shakespeare) only a noise ; 
a fray is a fight, from the French; hustle is apparently 
connected with busy, which is Anglo-Saxon, and may 
perhaps be the same wm^l with the German hose, 
wicked. This, if it be s^might lead us to suspect 
that quick* is also wicked. And is weak Another varia¬ 
tion of the same etymon ? 

268. Sooth, madam. — Sooth, when used at all, may 
still mean either truth or true. We see that in Shake¬ 
speare’s time it also meant truly. The A. Saxon sdth 
is in like manner used in all these different ways. It 
may be doubted whether this word has any con¬ 
nexion either with our modern verb to sooth, or with 
sweet (<ancientl) r sot), the suss of the modern German. 

/ 269. Come hither, fellow; ivhich way hast thou heen? 
—The line, which stands thus in the original edition, 
and makes a perfect verse, is commonly cut up into 
two hemistichs. But “ which way hast thou been” is 
not a possible commencement of a verse, unless we 
were to lay an emphasis on thou, which would be ab¬ 
surd. Our heen, it may be noted, is here, and com- 
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monly elsewhere, bin in the old 1 ' text, as the word is 
'j still pronounced. Tyrwhitt would substitute Artemi- 
dorus for the Soothsayer in this scene; but the change 
is not necessary. It is to be observed that wo have 
both Artemidorus and the Soothsayer in the next 
scene (the First of the Third Act). ^Nevertheless, there 
is some apparent want of artifice in what may be 
almost described as the distribution of one part be¬ 
tween two dramatis ’persona; and there may possibly 
be something wrong. 

271. What is't o'clock? — In the original text a 
cloche. Vid. 65. 

277. Why, hnow'st thou any harm's intended towards 
him ? —Any harm that is intended. As in 31 and 
214. 

278. None that I know^tc. —Ilanmer and Steevens 
object to th ^nay chance two, as at once unnecessary 
to the sense and injurious to the prosody.'We should 
not have much missed the two words, certainly; but 
they may be borne with. The line is bisected in the 
original edition; but, if it is to be accepted, it is bet¬ 
ter, perhaps, to consider it as a prolonged verse. In 
this somewhat doubtful instance the rhythm will be 
certainly that of an Alexandrine. Let the three \yords 
know will be, and also the three fear may chance, at 
any rate, be each and all emphatically enunciated. 

278. Til yet me. —Compare this with get thee gone 
in 261, and also with get you home in 1. 

279. Ay me! how weak a thing. —This is the read¬ 
ing of all the old copies. That of the modem editions, 
Mr. Collier’s one-volume included, is “Ah me !” 

279. The heart of woman is! etc. —The broken lines 
here seem to require to be arranged as I have given 
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them. We do not get a complete verse (if that were 
an object.) by the incongruous annexation of the “ 0 
Brutus” to the previous exclamation. 

' 279. Brutus hath a suit, et$. —This she addresses in 
explanation to the boy, whose presence she had for a 
moment forgotten. 

279. Commend me to my lord. —In this idiomatic or 
formal phrase the word commend has acquired a some- 
svhat peculiar signification. The resolution would 
mem to be, Give my commendation to him, or Say that 
[ commend myself to him, meaning that I commit and 
recommend myself to his affectionate remembrance. 
So we have in Latin “ Me totum tuo amori fideique 
coimnendo ” ( Cicero , Epist. ad Att. Hi. 20) ; and “ Tibi 
me totum commendo atque trado ” (Id. Epist. Earn, 
ii. 0). At the same tim.(!,’ - m considering the question 
of the origin and proper mMning of the English phrase 
the custom* of what w r as called Commendation in the 
Feudal System is not to be overlooked: the vassal 
was said to commend himself to the person whom he 
selected for his lord. Commend is etymologically the 
same word with command; and both forms, with their 
derivatives, have been applied, in Latin and the mo- 
dei’n tongues more exclusively based upon it, as well 
as in English, in a considerable variety of ways. 
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ACT THIRD. 

All the heading that we have to this Act in the ori¬ 
ginal copy, where the whole is thrown into one scene, 
is, “ Flourish. Enter Ccesar, Brutus, Cassius, Caska, 
Becius, Metellus, Trebonius, Oynna, Antony, Lepidus, 
Artemedorus, Publius, and the Soothsayer .”—A Flou¬ 
rish is defined by Johnson “ a kind of musical pre¬ 
lude.” It is commonly, if not always, of trumpets. 
Webster has omitted this sense of the word. It is of 
continual occurrence in the stage directions of our old 
Plays; and Shakespeare has, not only in his Bichard 
the Third, iv. 4, 

“A flourish, trumpets!—strike alarum, drums! ” 
but in Titus Andronicus, iv, 2, 

“ Why do the emperor’s trumpets flourish thus ? ” 

283. j Doth desire you to o'er-read. — Over (or o'er) 
in composition has four meanings:—1. Throughout 
(or over all), which is its effect here (answering to the 
per in the equivalent peruse ); 2. Beyond, or in ex¬ 
cess, as in overleap, overpay; 3. Across, as in one 
sense of overlook ; 4. Down upon, as in another sense 
of the same verb. , 

_ 283. At your best leisure. —Literally, at the leisure 
that is best for your convenience, that best suits you. 
The phrase, however, had come to be understood as 
implying that the leisure was also to be as early as 
could be made convenient. 

283. This his humble suit. — Suit is from sue (which 
we also have in composition in ensue, issue, pursue) ; 
and sue is the French suivre (which, again, is from the 
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Latin sequor, secutusf. A suit of clothes is a set, one 
-piece following or corresponding to another. Suite is 
the same word, whether used for a retinue, or for any 
other kind of succession (such as a suite of apart¬ 
ments). 

J385. That touches us? Oturself shall he last served. 
—This is the correction of Mr. Collier’s M8. annotator. 
The common reading is, “ What touches ourself shall 
be last served.” To serve, or attend to, a person is a 
familiar form of expression; to speak of a thing as 
served, in the sense of attended to, would, it is appre¬ 
hended, be unexampled. The “ us ourself,” however, 
would be unobjectionable. Whatever maybe the mo¬ 
tive or view which has led to the substitution of the 
plural for the singular personal pronoun in certain ex¬ 
pressions, it is evident that the plurality of the pronoun 
could not conveniently be allowed to carry along 'with 
it a corresponding transformation of all the connected 
words. Although an English king might speak of him¬ 
self as We, it would tie felt that the absurdity was too 
great if he were to go on to say, “ We the Kings of 
England.” Hence such awkward combinations as “ We 
ourself,” or“TJs ourself;” which, however, are only 
exemplifications of the same construction which we 
constantly employ in common life when in addressing 
an individual we say “ You yourself.” The same con¬ 
tradiction, indeed, is involved in the word Yourself 
standing alone. It may be observed, however, that 
the verb always follows the number of the pronoun 
which is its nominative, so that there is never any 
violation of the Ordinary rule of grammatical concord. 
Upon the nature 'of the word Self see Latham, Eng. 
Lan. 416. See also the note on 54, Bid lose his lustre. 
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289. There is no such stage direction in the old 
editions as we now have at the end of this speech. 

292. The stage direction attached to this speech is 
also modern. 

' 295. Look, how he makes to Cassar .—We should 

now say, he makes up. to. And we also say to make 
for, with another meaning.—For the prosody of this 
verse see note to 246. 

296. Casca, he sadden, etc ,.—We should now rather 
say, Be quick. Prevention is hindrance by something 
happening before that which is hindered. Yid. 147. 
f 296. Cassius on Caesar never shall turn hack .—The 
reading of all the old copies is “ or Caesar,” and it is 
retained by most or all of the modern editors. It is 
interpreted by Eitson as meaning, “ Either Cmsar or I 
shall never return alive.” But to turn hack cannot 
mean to return alive, or to return in any way. The 
most it could mean would be to make a movement to¬ 
wards returning; which is so far from being the same 
thing with the accomplished rdfcufn which this trans¬ 
lation would have it to imply that it may almost be 
said to be the very opposite. Besides, even if to turn 
back could mean here to leave or get away from the 
Capitol alive, although Cassius, by plunging his dagger 
into his own heart, would indeed have prevented him¬ 
self from so escaping, how was that act to bringwith it 
any similar risk to "Caesar ? T will slay myself, Cassius 
is supposed to say, whereby either I shall lose my life 
or Caesar will his. The emendation of “ or Cassar” 
into “on Caesar” was proposed and is strongly sup¬ 
ported by Malone, although he did not venture to in¬ 
troduce it into his text. We have probably the oppo- 
* site misprint of on for or in the speech of Paulina in 
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the concluding scena of The Winter's Tale, where the 
old copies give us— 

“ Then, all stand still: 

On : those that think it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depart.” 

Although. Mr. Knight adheres to the on and the 
point. 

297. Cassius, he constant. — Vid. 263. 

297. Popu^ius Lena spealcs not of our purposes .— 
Although this verse has twelve syllables, it is not for 
that an Alexandrine. Its rhythm is the same as if 
the last word had been merely the dissyllable pur¬ 
pose, or even a monosyllable, such as act or deed. It 
is completed by the strong syllable pur- in the tenth 
place, and the two unaccented syllables that follow 
have no prosodical effect. Of course, there is also an? 
oratorical, emphasis on our, although standing in one 
of those places which do not require an accented syl¬ 
lable, but which it i^i mistake to suppose incapable 
of admitting such. 

297. Ccesar doth not chanejc. —In his manner of look¬ 
ing, or the expression of his countenance. 

298. The stage direction attached to this speech is 
irfbdern. 

3Qp. He is addressed.-*- To dress is the same word 
with to direct. Immediately from the French dresser, 
it is ultimately from the Latin rectus and directus, 
through the Italian rizzare and dvrizzare; and its 
literal meaning, therefore, is, to make right or straight. 
Fbrmerly, accordingly, anything was said to be dressed 
or addressed when it was in complete order for the 
purpose to which it was to be applied. Thus, in tl\p 
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Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, iv. 4, the 
King says, “ Our navy is addressed, our power col¬ 
lected;” and in A Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 1, 
Philostrato, the Master of the Revels, makes Ms official 
announcement to Theseus thus;—“So please your 
Grace, the prologue is addressed.” So He is addressed) 
in the present passage moans merely He_js_ready. 
The primary sense of the word is still retained in such 
phrases as To dress the ranks; and it is not far de¬ 
parted from in such as To dress cloth or leather, To 
dress a wound, To dress meat. The notion of deco¬ 
ration or embellishment which we commonly associate 
with dressing does not enter fully even into the ex¬ 
pression To dress the hair. In To redress, meaning ' 
to set to rights again that which has gone wrong, to 
make that which was crooked once more straight, we 
have the etymological or radical import of the word ‘ 
completely preserved. To redress is to re-reetify. 

301. You are the first that rears your hand. —In 
strict grammar, perhaps it shoftl be either “ rears 
Ms” or “ rear yourbut the business of an editor of 
Shakespeare is not to make for us in all cases perfect 
grammar, but to give us w'hat his author in all proba¬ 
bility wrote. A writer’s grammatical irregularities 
are as much part of his style, and therefore of Ms 
mind and of himself, as any other characteristic. * 

302. Casca. Are we all ready. ? 303. Caes. What is 
now amiss, etc. There can, I think, be no doubt that 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator has here again given us 
the true reading, and a valuable restoration. "What 
Casca could possibly mean by exclaiming “ What is 
now amiss, That Caesar and his Senate must redress ?” 
is nearly inconceivable. The question is plainly suit- 
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able to CsDsar only, to the person presiding; the pro¬ 
ceedings could never Lave been so opened by any 
mere member of the senate. And the absurdity of 
supposing it to have been spoken by Casca becomes 
still stronger when we have to consider it as a natural 
sequence of the “ Are we all ready?” which imme¬ 
diately precedes. Even if any one of the conspirators 
was likely to have made such a display, it was hardly 
Casca. 

304. Most puissant Gmsar. — Puissant, and the sub¬ 
stantive form puissance, are, I believe, always dissyl¬ 
lables in Milton; with Shakespeare they generally are 
so (as here), but not always. Thus in King John, iii. 
1, the King says to the Bastard, 

“ Cousin, go draw our puissance together.” 

Walker, however, is mistaken in producing the line 

“Either past, or not arrived to pith and puissance” 

(from the Chorus before the Third Act of King Henry 
the Fifth) as necessarily to be read with the trisyllabic 
division of the word. It is not even probable that it 
ought to be so read,—barely possible. In Spenser too 
weJiave occasionally this pronunciation:—as in F. Q. 
v. 2, 7, “ For that he is so puissant and strong;” and 
again in st. 17, “ His puissance, ne bear himself up¬ 
right.” • 

305. These crouchings. —This is the correction (for 

the coucJdngs of the old printed copies) of Mr. Col¬ 
lier’s MS. annotator. t Surely, it does not admit of a 
doubt/ • 

305. And turn pre-ordinance, etc. —The reading of 
the old text here is “ into the lane of children.” Mar * 
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lone actually attempts an explanation of “ the lane of 
children;” he says it may mean “the narrow conceits 
of children, which must change as their minds grow 
more enlarged!” The prostration of the human un¬ 
derstanding before what it has got to hold as autho¬ 
rity can hardly be conceived to go beyond this. John¬ 
son conjectured that lane might be a misprint for law ; 
and Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, it appears, makes 
the same emendation. The new reading may still be 
thought not to be perfectly satisfactory; but at least 
it is not utter nonsense, like the other. In a passage 
which has evidently suffered some injury, we may per¬ 
haps be allowed to suspect that “first decree” should 
be “ fixed decree.” The word would be spelled fixt, as 
it is immediately afterwards in 810. 

305. Be not fond, etc. —The sense in which fond is 
' used here (that of foolish) appears to be the original 
one; so that when tenderness of affectiomwas first 
called fondness it must have been regarded as a kind 
of folly. In like manner what was thought of doting 
upon anything, or any person, may be inferred from 
the import of the word dotage. In Chaucer a fonne is 
a fool; and the word fondling can scarcely be said to 
have yet lost that meaning (though it is omitted by 
Dr. Webster). 1 

305. Such rebel blood That tv ill be thawed .— Y/d. 44. 

305. Low-crouched courtesies. —This is the correc¬ 
tion of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator: the Folios have 
“ Low-crooked-curtsies” (with hyphens connecting all 
the three words). We say to crouch low, but not to 
croolc low. Curt'sies, which we have here, is the same 
word which appears in the second line of the present 
* speech as courtesies. It is akin to court and courte- 
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ous, the immediate toot being the French cour; which, 
again, appears to be the Latin curia, —or rather curiata 
(scil. comitia?'), as is indicated by our English court, 
and the old form of the French word, which was the 
same, and also by the Italian corte and the Spanish 
corte and cortes. Mr. Collier prints curtesies. It is 
curtsies in the Second Folio, as well as in the First. 

305. Know Ccesar doth not wrong, etc. —This is the 
reading of all the old printed copies, and Mr. Collier 
expressly states that is left untouched by his MS. cor¬ 
rector. We must take it as meaning, “ Caesar never 
does what is wrong, or unjust; nor will he be appeased 
(when he has determined to punish) without sufficient 
reason being shown.” At the same time, it must be ' 
confessed both that these two propositions, or affirma¬ 
tions, do not hang very well together, and also that 
such meaning as they may have is not very clearly or 
effectual^ expressed by the words. “ Nor without 
cause will he be satisfied” has an especially suspicious 
look. That “without cause” should mean without 
sufficient reason being shown why he should be satis¬ 
fied or induced to relent is ouly an interpretation to 
which we are driven for want of a better. Now, all 
this being so, it is remarkable that there is good evi¬ 
dence that the passage did not originally stand as we 
now*have it. Ben Jonson, in his Discoveries, speak- ■ 
ing of Shakespeare, says, “ Many times he fell into) 
those things could not escape laughter; as when he 1 
said in the person of Caesar, one speaking to him* 

‘ Caesar, thou dost me wrong,’ he replied, ‘ Caesar did 
never wrong but with just cause.’” And he ridicules' 
the expression‘again in his Staple of News: —“Cry 
you mercy; you never did wrong but with just cause.*’ 
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We must believe that the words ‘‘stood originally aB 
Jonson has given them; and he had evidently heard 
of no alteration of them. Whoever may have at¬ 
tempted to mend them might perhaps have as well let 
them *alone. After all, Caesar’s declaring that he/ 
never did wrong hut with just cause would differ little* 
from what Bassanio says in The Merchant of Venice 
iv. 1 : — 

“ I beseech you. 

Wrest once the law to your authority: 

To do a great right to a little wrong.” 

Shakespeare, however, may have retouched the pas¬ 
sage himself on being toljl of Jonson’s ridicule of it, 
though perhaps somewhat hastily aud with less pains¬ 
taking than Euripides when he mended or cut out, as 
he is said to have done in several instances, what had 
incurred the derisive criticism of Aristophanes. 

306. For the repealing, etc. —To repeal (from the 
French rappeler) is literally to recall, though no longer 
used in that sense,—in which, however, it repeatedly 
occurs in Shakespeare. Thus in Coriolanus, iv. 1, 
after the banishment of Marcius, his friend Cominius 
says to him, 

“ If the time thrust forth ■ ■ 

A cause for thy repeal, we Bhall not send,” etc. 

For the probable pronunciation? of banished in this and 
in the preceding speech, see the note on 246. 

307. Desiring thee. —We should now Bay in this 
sense “ desiring of thee.” To desire, from the Latin 
desiderium (through the French desir)" is the same as 
to desiderate ; but, like other similar terms, it has in 
different constructions, or has had in different stages 
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of the language, various meanings according to the 
measure or degree of intensity in which that which it 
expresses is conceived to be presented. It may be 
found in every sense, from such wishing or longing as 
is the gentlest and quietest of all things (the soft de¬ 
sire of the common herd of our amatory versemongers) 
to that kind which gives utterance to itself in the most 
imperative style of command. 

307. An immediate freedom of repeal .—A free un¬ 
conditional recall. This application of the term free¬ 
dom is a little peculiar. It is apparently imitated 
from the expression freedom of a city. As that is 
otherwise called the municipal franchise, so this is 
called enfranchisement in the next speech but one. 

309. As low as to thy foot. —The Second Folio has 

“ As love." • 

310. I could he well moved .—I could fitly, properly 
be movetl. 

310. If I could pray to move, prayers would move 
me. —The meaning seems to be, “ If I could employ 
prayers (as you can do) to move (others), then I should 
be moved by prayers (as you might be).” But it is 
somewhat dark. The commentators sec no difficulty, 
orjit least give us no help. “ The oracles are dumb.” 

310. But I am constant as the northern star. — Vid • 
263r Both in this line' and in the two last lines of 
the present speech, the term firm would more nearly 
express the notion in our modem English. 

„ 310. Besting quality. —Quality or property of re- 
maining at rest or immovable. 

' 310. But there's hut one in all doth hold his place. 
—That is, its place, as we should now say. Vid. 54. 

310. Apprehensive. —Possessed of tfce power of ap- 
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prehension, or intelligence. The vford is now confined 
to another meaning. 

y 310. That unassailable, etc.—Holds on his rank pro¬ 
bably means continues to hold his place; and unshaked 
of motion, perhaps, unshaken by any motion, or solici¬ 
tation, that may he addressed to him. Or, possibly, 
it may be, Holds on his course unshaken in his motion, 
or with perfectly steady movement. 

/ 312. Wilt thou lift up Olympus? —Wilt thou at¬ 
tempt an impossibility ? Think you, with your clamour, 
to upset what is immovable as the everlasting seat of 
the Gods ? 

314. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? —Has not 
Brutus been refused, and shall any other be listened 
to ? It is surprising that Dr. Johnson should have 
missed seeing this, and proposed to read “ Do not, 
Brutus, bootless kneel.” That, however (which John¬ 
son does not appear to have known), is also the read¬ 
ing of the Second Folio,—except, indeed, that the 
point of interrogation is, notwithstanding, still pre¬ 
served. Mr. Collier in his one volume edition of the 
Plays adheres to the reading of the First Folio; but 
makes no mention in his Notes and Emendations of 
any restoration of that reading, or correction of that 
of the Second Folio, by his MS. annotator. 

315. —The only stage direction after this speech in 
the original edition is, “ They stab Ckesar." 

yP 316. Et tu, Brute. —The only, ancient authority, I 
believe, for this famous exclamation is in Suetonius, 
I. 82, where Caesar is made to address Brutus Kai 

i 

crv, re kvov ; (And thou too, my son ?).' It may have 
occurred as it stands here in the Latin play on the 
same subject which is recorded to have been acted at 
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Oxford in 1582; anfi it is found in The True Tragedy 
of Bichard DuJce of York, printed in 1600, on which 
the Third Part of King Henry the Sixth is founded, 
as also in a poem by S. Nicholson, entitled Acolastus 
his Afteru-it, printed the same year, in both of which 
contemporary productions we have the same line:— 

“ El tu, Brute ? Wilt thou stab Caesar too ?” It- may'. 
just be noticed, as the historical fact, that the meet¬ 
ing of the Senate at which Caesar was assassinated 
was held, not, as is here assumed, in the Capitol, but 
in the Curia in which the statue of Pornpey stood, 
being, as Plutarch tells us, one of the edifices which 
Pornpey had built, and had given, along with his famous 
Theatre, to the public. It adjoined the Theatre, which 
is spoken of (with the Portico surrounding it) in 130, 
138, and 140. The mistake which we have here is 
found also in Hamlet, where (Hi. 2) Hamlet questions 
Polonius ‘about his histrionic performances when at 
the University : “ I did enact Julius Caesar,” says ‘Po¬ 
lonius ; “ I was killed in the Capitol; Brutus killed 
meto which the Prince replies, “ It was a brute 
part of him to kill so capital a calf there.” So also, 
in Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 6:— 

*""* “ What 

Made the all-honoured, honest, Roman Brutus, 

With the armoil rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom. 

To drench the Capitcfl P” 


Even Beaumont and Fletcher, in their Tragedy en¬ 
titled The False One, in defending themselves from 
tlie imputation‘of having taken up the same subject 
which had been* already brought on the stage in the 
present Play, say:— 
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“<8ure to tell 

Of Caesar’s amorous heats, and how he fell 
In the^CapitoL, can never be the same 
To th'e judicious.” 

In the old copies the only stage direction at the end 
of this speech is the word “ Dies." 

319. Ambition's debt is paid. — Its debt to the 
country and to justice. 

325. Nor to no Roman else. —Where, as here, the 
sense cannot he mistaken, the reduplication of the 
negative is a very natural way of strengthening the 
expression. Steevens remarks that, according to 
Hickes, we have in the Anglo-Saxon sometimes so 
many as four negatives employed in combination for 
this end. 

/ 327. And let^no man abide*,this deed. —Let no man 
' be held responsible for, or be required to stand any 
consequences that may follow upon, any penalty that 
may have to be paid on account of, this deed. Another 
form of the verb to abide is to aby; as in A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream, in. 2:— 

“ If thou dost intend 
Never so little shew of love to her, 

Thou shalt aby it 

and in the Old Version of the Psalms, iii. 26, “>Thou 
shalt dear aby this blow.” » It may be questioned 
whether abide in this sense has any connexion with 
the common word. To aby has been supposed by 
some to be the same with to buy. The original stage 
direction is Enter Trebonius. 

328. Where's Antony. —In the original text, “ Where 
Is Antony.” 
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329. As it were doomsday. —Assuming the proper 
meaning of as to be what was explained in the note 
on 44, as it were will mean literally no more than that 
it were, and there will be no express intimation of the 
clause being suppositive or conditional; that will he 
left to be merely inferred from the obvious require¬ 
ments of the context, as many things in language con¬ 
tinually are where no doubt can exist. The full ex¬ 
pression would be “ as if it were doomsday.”—The 
doom of doomsday is no doubt the same word with 
deem, and means essentially onlyJbojjgbd or judging, 
whether favourable or unfavourable. The Judges in 
the Isle of Man and in Jersey are called Deemsters, 
meaning, apparently, only pronouncers of judgment 
upon the cases brought before them. On the other 
hand, however, in Scotland formerly the Dempster of 
Court was the legal name for the common haifgman. 
This mighIf suggest a possible connexion between deem 
or doom and the Latin damno (or demno, as in con¬ 
dom no). We continue to use deem indifferently; but 
another word originally of the same general significa¬ 
tion, censure, has witliin the last two centuries lost its 
old sense, and has come to be restricted to that of 
pronouncing an unfavourable judgment. The other 
%ense^ however, is still retained in census, recension , 
and emsor, with its derivative censorship (as it is in 
the Trench forms for th^ two last-mentioned, censeur 
and censure). 

331. Why, he that cuts off, etc. —The modern editors, 
generally, give this speech to Cassius; but it is as¬ 
signed to Casca in all the old copies. Wo may sus¬ 
pect a misprint,—for not only is it more in the man¬ 
ner of Cassius, but it does not seem to be so suitable 

• o 
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to the comparatively subordinate position of Casca at 
the present moment;—still, considerations of this 
kind are not decisive enough to warrant us in depart¬ 
ing from the only text which claims to be of autho¬ 
rity. No alteration is ‘made by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
corrector. But it certainly would be nothing more 
than what we should expect that some confusion should 
have taken place in the printing of this play between 
Cassius and Casca, as well as between Lucilius and 
Lucius. 

I 331. Stoop, then, and wash. —So in Coriolanus, i. 10, 
we have—“ Wash my fierce hand in his heart.” In 
both passages wash, which is an A. Saxon word (pret- 
served also in the German waschen ), is used in what 
is probably its primitive sense of immersing in or co¬ 
vering with liquid. Thus wo say to wash with gold or 
silver.* So in Antony and Cleopatra, v. 1, Octavius, 
on being told of the death of Antony, exclaims, “ It 
is a tidings To wash the eyes of kings.” 

333. In states unborn. —The First Folio, and that 

only, has “ In state unborn,”—palpably a typographi¬ 
cal error, and as such now given up by everybody, but 
a reading which Malone, in his abject subservience to 
the earliest text, actually retained, or restored, inter¬ 
preting it as meaning “ in theatric pomp as yet un¬ 
displayed.” " i 

334. That note on Pompey's basis lies along. —At 
the base of Pompey’s statue, as in 425.—In the copy 
of the First Folio before me it is “ lye along;” but I 
do not find Buch a variation anywhere noticed,—not 
even in Jennens’s collation. lyes i3 the word in the 
Second Folio. 

335. The men that gave their country liberty. — This 
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is the reading of all the old copies, which Mr. Knight 
has restored, after their had been turned into our by 
the last century editors (Malone included), not only 
unnecessarily and unwarrantably, but also without 
notice. * 

337. With the most boldest. —In the old version of 
the Psalms we are familiar with the form the most* 
Highest; and even in the authorized translation of 
the Bible we have, in Acts xxvi. 5, “ the most straitest 
sect of our religion.” Nor is there anything intrin¬ 
sically absurd in such a mode of expression. The most \ 
boldest should mean those who are boldest among the \ 
boldest. So again in 425 ; “ This was the most un- 
kindest cut of all.” 

339. Sag, I love Brutus. —Mr. Knight has, appa¬ 
rently by a typographical error, “ I lov’d.” 

339. May safely come to him. and be resolved.— That 
is, have hie perplexity or uncertainty removed. We 
might still say, have his doubts resolved. But we 
have lost the more terse form of expression, by which 
the doubt was formerly identified with the doubter. 
So again, in 425, Cmsar’s blood is described by An¬ 
tony as 

“ Rushing out of doors, to bo resolved 
, If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no ; ” 

and i» 505 Brutus, referrihg to Cassius, asks of Luei- 
lius, “ How he received ,you, let me bo resolved.”— 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator appends the stage direc¬ 
tion “ Kneeling ” to the first line of this speech, and 
“Bising ” to the last. 

340. Tell him,*so please him come unto this place .— 
For the meaning bf so here, see the note on “ So with 
love I might entreat you,” in 57. There is an ellipsis • 
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of the usual nominative (it) before the impersonal verb 
(please ); and the infinitive come also wants the cus¬ 
tomary prefix to. “ So please him come” is equiva¬ 
lent to If it please (or may please) him to come. 

342. I know that we shall have him well to friend .— 
So in Cymheline, i. 5, Iachimo Bays, “ Had I admit¬ 
tance and opportunity to friend.” To frien d is equi¬ 
valent to for friend. The German form of to (zu) is 
used in a somewhat similar manner: Das werde mich 
zu curem Frcunde maclien (That will make me your 
friend). 

p 343. Falls shrewdly to the purpose. —The purpose 
is the intention; to the purpose is according to the 
intention, as away from the purpose, or beside the pur¬ 
pose, is without any such coincidence or conformity; 
and to fall shrewdly to the purpose may be explained 
as being to fall upon that which it is sought to hit 
with mischievous sharpness and felicity of aim. Fid. 
186 . 

344. The original heading is “ Fnter Antony." 

345. 0 mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? —Mr. 
Collier states, in his Notes and Emendations, p. 400, 
that a stage direction of his MS. annotator requires 
Antony, on his entrance with this line, to kneel over 
the body, and to rise when he comes to “ I know not, 
gentlemen, what you intend,” etc. 

/ 345. Who else is rank ? —1§ of too luxuriant growth, 
/ too fast-spreading power in the commonwealth. 

345. As Caesar's death's hour. —This is the read¬ 
ing of all the old copies. Mr. Collier prints “ death 
hour.” 

345. Nor no instrument. —Here the doublo nega- 
• tive, while it occasions no ambiguity, is palpably much 
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more forcible than Either and no or nor my would 
hare been. 

345. Of half that worth as .— Vid. 44. 

345. I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard.— See note 
on Bear me hard in 105.—Tlie present line affords a 
remarkable illustration of how completely the old de¬ 
clension of the personal pronoun of the second person 
has become obliterated in our modem English. In 
Anglo-Saxon ye (ye) is always nominative, and you 
(eow) accusative; being the very reverse of what we 
have here. 

345. Live a thousand years. —Suppose I live ; If I 
live; Should I live. But, although the suppression of 
the conditional conjunction is common and legitimate 
enough, that of the pronoun, or nominative to the verb, 
is hardly so defensible. ■' 

345. So apt to die .—Apt is properly fit, or suited, 
generally,*as here. So formerly they said to apt in the 
sense both of to adapt and of to agree. I apprehend, 
however, that such an expression as apt to die (for 
ready or prepared to die) woidd have been felt in any 
stage of the language to involve an unusual extension 
of the meaning of the word, sounding about as strange 
as aptus ad moriendum would do in Latin. "We now, 

’ atall events, commonly understand the kind of suit¬ 
ableness or readiness implied in apt as being only that 
which consists in inclination, or addictedness, or mere 
liability. Indeed, we now commonly use disposed or 
inclined in cases in which apt was the customary word 
in the English of the last century; as in Smollett’s 
Count Fathom , Vol. II. ch. 27, “ I am apt to believe it 
is the voice of he’aven.” By the- substantive aptitude , 
again, we mostly understand an active ^fitness. The’ 
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.word apte is not much used in Trench; some of the 
dictionaries do not notice it; Eichelet characterizes it 
as obsolete; adding, on the authority of Father Bou- 
hours, that the noun aptitude is occasionally employed, 
although not considered to belong to the Court lan¬ 
guage. We still find, however, in modem books such 
expressions as “ On est apte ii juger,” meaning “ One 
has no difficulty in concluding.” 
t 345. As here, by Ccesar and by you, cut off.— We 
may resolve the ellipsis by saying “ as to be,” or “ as 
being cut off.” And “ by Omsar” is, of course, beside 
Caesar; “ by you,” through your act or instrumentality. 
A play of words, as it is called, was by no means held 
in Shakespeare's day to he appropriate only to spor¬ 
tive writing,—any more than was any other species of 
verbal artifice or ornament, Such, for instance, as alli¬ 
teration, or rhyme, or verse itself. Whatever may be 
the etymology of by, its primary meaning sdems to bo 
alongside of (the same, apparently, with that of the 
Greek irupd). It is only by inference that instru¬ 
mentality is expressed cither by it or by with (the 
radical notion involved in which appears to be that of 
joining or uniting). Vid. 620. 
y 345. The choice and master spirits of this aye. — 

■ Choice here may be understood either in the substan-' 
tive sense as the elite, or, better perhaps, as an adjec¬ 
tive in concord with spirits. 

s 346. 0 Antony! bey not your death of us. —That is, 
If you prefer death, or if you are resolved upon death, 
let it not be of us that you ask it. The sequel of the 
speech seems decisive in regard to the us being the 
emphatic word. 

346. And Jliis the bleeding business. —Only a more 
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vivid expression for* the bloody business, the sangui¬ 
nary act. 

346. Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful*— Pro-.* 
bably the primary sense of the Latin pirn and pietas 
may have been nothing moPe than emotion, or affec¬ 
tion, generally. But the words had come to be con¬ 
fined to the expression of reverential affection towards 
a superior, such as the gods or a parent. Prom pietas 
the Italian language has received pieta (anciently pie- 
tade), which has the senses both of reverence and of 
compassion. The French have moulded the word into 
two forms, which (according to what frequently takes 
place in language) have been respectively appropri¬ 
ated to the two senses; and from their piete and 
pitie we have borrowed, arid applied in the same man¬ 
ner, our piety and pity., To the former, moreover, we 
have assigned the adjective pious ; to the latter, pite- • 
ous. But pity, which meant at one time reverence, 
and afterwards compassion, has come in some of its 
uses to suffer still further degradation. By pit ful 
(or full of pity) Shakespeare, as we see here, means 
full ofjmmpassion ; but the modem sense of pitiful is 
contemptible or despicable. “ Pity,” it has been said, 
or sung, “melts the soul to love;” but this would 
^@em to show that it is also near akin to a very dif¬ 
fered it passion. And, instead of turning to love, it 
would seem more likely that it should sometimes pass 
on from contempt to aversion and hatred. In many 
cases, too, when we say that w'e pity an individual, we 
mean that we despise or loathe him. 

’ )3iG. As fir<i drives out fire, so pity pity. —In this 
line the first 'fire is a dissyllable (like hour in 256), 
the second a monosyllable. The illustration we havp 
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here is a favourite one with Shakespeare. “ Tut, 
man,” says Benvolio to hiB friend Borneo ( Romeo and 
Juliet, i. 2), 

• one fire bums out another’s burning, 

One pain is lessened by another’s anguish.” 

“ One fire bums out one fire ; one nail, one nail, ” 

exclaims Tullus Aufidius, in Gonolanus (iv. 7). But 
we have the thought most fully expressed in the soli¬ 
loquy of Proteus in the Pourth Scene of the Second 
Act of The Two Gentlemen of Verona :— 

“ Even as ono heat another heat expels, 

Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 

So tlio remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer object quite forgotten.” 

This is probably also the thought which we have in 
the heroic Bastard's exhortation to his uncle, in King 
John, v. 1:— 

“ Be stirring as the time; be fire with fire; 

Threaten the threateneretc. 

3-1G. For your part. — We should not now use this 
phrase in the sense which it has here (in so far as re¬ 
gards you). 

34G. Our arms, in strength of welcome .—The react¬ 
ing in all the old printed copies is, “ in strength of 
malice.” Steevens interprets this, “ strong in the 
deed of malice they have just performed,” and Malone 
accepts the explanation as a very happy one. But who 
can believe that Brutus would ever have characterized 
the lofty patriotic passion by which he and his asso¬ 
ciates had been impelled and nerved co their great 
deed as strength of malice ? It is simply impossible. 
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The earlier editors, accordingly, seeing that the passage 
as it stood was nonsense, attempted to correct it conjec- 
turally in various ways. Pope boldly printed “ exempt 
from malice.” Capel, more ingeniously, proposed “no 
strength of malice,” connecting the words, not with 
those that follow, hut with those that precede. But 
the mention of malice at all is manifestly in the highest 
degree unnatural. Nevertheless the word has stood in 
every edition down to that in one volume produced hy 
Mr. Collier in 1853; and there, for the first time, in¬ 
stead of “ strength of malice ,” we have “strength of 
welcome .” This turns the nonsense into excellent 
sense; and the two words are by no means so unlike as 
that, in a cramp hand or an injured or somewhat faded 
page, the one might not easily have been mistaken by 
the first printer or editor for the other. Presuming 
the correction to have been made on documentary au¬ 
thority, itns one of the most valuable for which we are 
indebted to the old annotator. Even aB a mere con¬ 
jecture, it would be well entitled to notice and consi¬ 
deration. Tet, strange to say, it is not so much as 
mentioned by Mr. Collier in the large volume, of above 
500 pages ( Notes and Emendations, etc.'), which pro¬ 
fesses to contain an account of everything of interest 
■urfmportance in his copy of the Second Polio. Nor, 
as fa* as I remember, has it atjpacted any attention 
from any one of the numerous critics of the new read¬ 
ings. As how, indeed, should it, smuggled into the 
text as it has been ? 

346. Of brothers' temper. —Brothers, that is, to one 
another (not to you, ’Antony). 

348. Beside themselves. —Other forms of the same 
figure are Out of themselves, Out of their senses. And • 
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in the same notion we say of a person whose mind is 
deranged that he is not himself. 

348. And then we will deliver you the cause. — The 
history of the word deliver (properly to set free, to let 
go forth, and hence, as applied to what is expressed in 
words, to declare, to pronounce) presents some points 
worthy of notice. In Latin (besides liber, bark, or a 
book, and its derivative delibrare, to peel off, with 
which we have at present no concern), there are the 
adjective liber , free (to which liberi, children, no doubt 
belongs), and the substantive libra , signifying both a 
balance and the weight which we call a pound or twelve 
ounces. Whether liber and libra be connected may be 
doubted. The Greek form of libra, Xlrpa, and the 
probable identity of liber with iXcvOtpo s are rather 
against the supposition that they are. At the same 
time, that which is free-, whether understood as mean¬ 
ing that which is free to move in any direction, or 
that which hangs even and without being inclined 
more to one side than another, would be a natural 
enough description of a balance. And libra (a balance), 
it may be added, had anciently also the form libera. 
At any rate, from liber, free, we have the verb liber are, 
to make free; and from libra, a balance, or weight, 
librare, to weigh. , *" • 

So far all is regulqp and consistent. But then, when 
we come to the compound verb deliberare, we find that 
it takes its signification (and must therefore have 
taken its origin), not from liberare and liber, but from 
librare and libra; it means, not to free, but to weigh. 
And such being the state of things in the Latin lan¬ 
guage, the French has from deliberare formed deliberer, 
having the same signification (to weigh); but it has 
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also from liber form id another verb delivrer, with the 
sense of to free. From the French deliberer and de¬ 
livrer we have, in like manner, in English, and with 
the same significations, deliberate and deliver. Thus 
the deviation begun in the *Latin deliberare has been 
carried out and generalized, till the derivatives from 
liber have assumed the form that would have been 
more proper for those from libra, as the latter had 
previously usurped that belonging to the former. 

It is from deliver, no doubt, that we have fabricated 
our modern abbreviation clever. The ancient forms for 
what we now call clever and cleverly were deliver and 
deliverly. Thus in Chaucer (Frol, to C. T. 84), the 
Knight’s son, the young Squire, is described as “ won- 
derly deliver, and grete of strengtheand in the 
Nuns’ Priest’s Tale of Hie Cock and the Fox (0. T. 

15,422), we have— ' 

• 

“ The Fox answered, In faith it shal be don: 

And, as he spake the word, al -sodenly 
The Cok brake from his mouth deliverly, 

And high upon a tree he flew anon.” 

Deliver, rapidly pronounced, became dliver or dlever, 
and that was inevitably converted into clever by the 
euphonic genius of the language, in which such a com- 

Tmation as dl cannot live.* 

• 

* According, indeed, to Dr. Webster,—who, however, gives no 
hint of the above etymology*— clever would be actually only an¬ 
other way of writing tlever. One of his rules (the 23rd) for 
English pronunciation is as follows :—“ The letters cl, answering 
to M, are pronounced as if written tl: clear, clean are pro- 
notu^ped Hear, Heap, txl are pronounced as dl: glory is pro¬ 
nounced dlory." •! transcribe this from the edition of the ‘Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language,’ in 2 vols. 4to., Lon. 1832, 
professing to be “ reprinted by E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford,’ 
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Somewhat curious, too, are thtf'variations of import 
through which the word clever has passed, or among 
which it still wanders. Johnson, after giving its mo¬ 
dem or common signification as “ dexterous, skilful,” 
and noticing that Pope "has used it in the sense of 
“just, fit,” and Arbuthnot in that of “ well-shaped,” 
concludes by describing it as “ a low word applied to 
anything a man likes, without a settled meaning.” 
Webster, omitting “ well-shaped,” gives the New Eng¬ 
land sense, “ good-natured, amiableand then adds: 
—“ In some of the United States-, it is said, this word 
is applied to the intellect, denoting ingenious, know¬ 
ing, discerning.” This last, it need scarcely be ob¬ 
served, is in fact nearly the modern sense of the word 
in England. The American lexicographer erroneously 
supposes that its use in Great Britain is distinguished 
from its use in America by its being in the former 
country “ applied to the body or its movements.” 

348. When I struck him. —In the original printed 
text it is “ strooke him.” 

349. Let each man render me his Moody hand .— 

Norfolk, from a copy communicated by the author, and contain¬ 
ing many manuscript corrections and additions.” The American 
lexicographer’s sense of hearing would appear to have been 
peculiarly constituted. Another thing that he tells ns is, tin..’, 
when he was in England, he paid particular attention to the 
practice of public speakers in regard to the sound of the vowel 
it, and was happy to find that ver, few of them made any dis¬ 
tinction between the it in such words as cube or duke and the u 
in rude or true. I do not know whether ho means to say that 
he found cube to be generally called coob, or rude to be pro¬ 
nounced as if it were written ryude. What is most surprising 
is that all this should have been reproduced by an English editor 
without either a word of dissent or so much as a note of admi- 
‘ration. 
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Give me back in return for mine. Here, according to 
tho stage direction of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, 
Antony “ takes one after another of the conspirators 
by the hand, and turns to the body, and bends over 
it, while he says, ‘ That I did love thee, Caesar, 0! 
’tis true,’ ” etc. 

319. Will I shalce with you,.— It is not to be sup¬ 
posed that there Mas anything undignified in this 
phraseology in Shakespeare’s age. 

349. Though Inst, not least. —So in King Lear, i. 1, 

“ Although the last, not least in our dear loveas is 
noted by Malone, Mho adds that “ the same expres¬ 
sion occurs more than once in plays exhibited before 
the time of Shakespeare.” We have it also in the 
passage of Spenser’s Colin Clout's Come Home Again 
in which Shakespeare has. been supposed to be referred 
to:— 

“ And there, though last, not least, is Aetion j 
A gentler shepherd may no where be found ; 

Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 

Doth like himself heroically sound.” 

This poem M as published in 1595. 

349. You must conceit me. — Vid. 142. 

349. Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death? 
4i)f this use of dear we have several other instances 
in Shakespeare. One of. the most remarkable is in 

Hamlet, i. 2, u'here llamlct exclaims— 

* 

“ Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Ere I had seen that day!’’ 

Home Tooke ( Div.of Parley, 612, etc.) makes aplau- 
siHle" case in favour of dear being derived from the 
A. Saxon verb 'derian, to hurt, to annoy, and of its 
proper meaning being, therefore, injurious or hateful.. 
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His notion seems to be that from this derian we have 
dearth, meaning properly that sort of injury which is 
done by the weather, and that, a usual consequence of 
dearth being to make the produce of the earth high- 
priced, the adjective dear'} ias thence taken its common 
meaning of precious. This is not all distinctly as¬ 
serted ; but what of it may not be explicitly set forth 
is supposed and implied. It is, however, against an 
explanation which has been generally accepted, that 
there is no appearance of connexion between derian 
and the A. Saxon word answering to dear in the sense 
of high-priced, precious, beloved, which is deore, dure, 
or d(/re, and is evidently from the same root, not with 
derian, but with dedran, or dyran, to hold dear, to love. 
There is no doubt about the existence of an old En¬ 
glish verb dere, meaning to .hurt, the unquestionable 
representative of the Anglo-Saxon derian: thus in 
Chaucer (C7. T. 1824) Theseus says to Palamon and 
Arcite, in the Knight’s Tale:— 

“ And ye shul bothe anon unto me swere 
That never mo ye shut my contree dere, 

Ne maken werro upon me night ne day, 

But ben my frendes in alle that ye may.” 

But perhaps we may get most easily and naturally at 
the sense which dear sometimes assumes by supjh,* 
sing that the notion properly involved in it of love, 
having first become generalized into that of a strong 
affection of any kind, had thence passed on into that 
of such an emotion the very reverse of love. We 
seem to have it in the intermediate sense in Buch in¬ 
stances as the following:— 

“ Some dear cause 

- Will in concealment wrap me up a while.”— Lear, iv, 3. 
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“ A precious ring* a ring that I must use 
In dear employment .”—Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. 

And even when Hamlet speaks of his “ dearest foe,” 
or when Celia remarks to Rosalind, in As You Like It, 
i. 3, “My father hated his [Orlando’s] father dearly," 
the word need not be understood as implying more 
than strong or passionate emotion. 

~ 349. Here voast thou hayed. —So afterwards, in 498, 
“We are at the stake, And bayed about with many 
enemies.” It is not clear, however, in what sense the 
verb to he hayed is used in these passages. Hoes it 
mean to be embayed, or enclosed ? or to be barked 
at ? or to be made to stand, as it is phrased, at bay ? 
The hays in these expressions appear to be all different 
words. According to Home Tooke, to hay, meaning to 
enclose, undoubtedly the same with a hay of the sea, 
is from the A. Saxon hygan, to bend, and is essentially 
the same frith both how and hough. This is also, of 
course, the hay which we have in hay-window. — Liv. 
of Parley, 4G4, 465. To hay, meaning to bark, again, ■ 
Tooke conceives to be the same element which we have 
in the Greek /3odu (to call aloud, to roar), as well as 
in the Italian ahbaiare and the French ahoyer, and, 
understood as meaning to cry down, to vilify, to re- 
qjfoach, to express abhorrence, aversion, and defiance, 
to be the root of had (quasi hayed), of bane ( bayen), 
of the verb to ban, and of the French has and its En¬ 
glish derivative hose. — Id. 357.—As for at hay, it is 
evidently the French aux ahois, meaning in extremity, 
at the last gasp ; and, whatever ahois may be, it does 
not Appear how it can have anything to do with ahoyer, 
to bark. There are also to be accounted for the hay, a 
name for the laurel, and the colour called bay, applied* 
to a horse, to salt, and to woollen thread. 
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I ^ 849. Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy death. 

' / —Instead of death the First Folio has Lethee, the 
others Lethe; and the passage is explained as mean¬ 
ing marked and distinguished by being arrayed in thy 
spoils (the power in thfe commonwealth which was 
thine), and made crimson by being as it were bathed 
in thy shed blood. But Steevens’s note is entirely 
unsatisfactory : “ Lethe," he says, “ is used by many 
of the old translators of novels for death and then 
he gives as an example the following sentence from 
the Second Part of Heywood’s Iron Age, printed in 
1632:— 

“ The proudest nation that great Asia nursed 
Is now extinct in lethe.” 

Here lethe may plainly be taken in its proper and usual 
sense of forgetfulness, oblivion. No other example 
is produced either by the commentators or by Nares. 
Shakespeare, too, repeatedly uses lethe, and nowhere, 
unless it be in this passage, in any other than its 
proper sense. If, however, lethe and lethum (or letum), 
—which may, or may not, be connected,—were really 
sometimes confounded by the popular writers of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, they are kept 
in countenance by the commentators of the eighteenth. 
Steevens goes on to notice, as affording another proof 
that lethe sometimes signified death, the foliowin^line 
from Cupid’s Whirligig, printed in 1616 :— 

“For vengeance’ wings bring on tliy lethal day 

and he adds :—“ Dr. Farmer observes, that we meet 
with lethal for deadly in the Information for Mungo 
Campbell.’’ It is not easy to understand this. Who 
.ever doubted that deadly was the proper meaning of 
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lethalis (from lethrnf) ? But what has that to do with 
the signification of lethe P I do not know what it is 
that may have led Hares to imagine that, when lethe 
meant death, it was pronounced as a monosyllable. See¬ 
ing, however, that the notion of its ever having that 
signification appears to be a mere delusion, I have 
followed Mr. Collier in supposing it to be here a mis¬ 
print for death, which was the obvious conjecture of 
several of the editors of the last century, and is pos¬ 
sibly sanctioned by the authority of his MS. annotator. 

349. Strucken by many princes .—It is stroken in 
the original edition.—In the preceding line, also, “ the 
heart of thee” is there misprinted “ the hart of thee.” 
But the two words are repeatedly thus confounded in 
the spelling in that edition.—Mr. Collier strangely 
prefers making this exclamation, “IIow like a deer,” 
etc., an interrogatory—as if Antony asked the dead 
body in how far, or to what precise degree, it resem¬ 
bled a deer, lying as it did stretched out before him. 

351. The enemies of Caesar shall say this .—Here 
again, as in “ This shall mark Our purpose necessary” 
of 187, we have a use of shall, which now only remains 
with us, if at all, as an imitation of the archaic. Fid. 
181. A singular consequence has arisen from the 

change that has taken place. By “shall say this” in 
the present passage Shakespeare meant no more than 
would now be expressed by “ will say thisyet to us 
the shall elevates the expression beyond its original 
import, giving it something, if not quite of a pro¬ 
phetic, yet of an impassioned, wrapt, and as it were 
vision'-seeing character. 

352. But what compact.—Compact has always, I be¬ 
lieve, the accent upon the final syllable in Shake- 
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speare, whether used as a substantive, as a verb, or as 
a participle. 

352. Will you he pricked in number of our friends ? 
—To prick is to note or mark off. The Sheriffs are 
still so nominated by a puncture or mark being made 
at the selected names in the list of qualified persons, 
and this is the vox signata, or established word, for the 
operation. 

353. Swayed from the point. —Borne away, as by a 
wave, from the point which I had in view and for 
which I was making. 

353. Friends am I with you all. —“ This gramma¬ 
tical impropriety,” Henley very well remarks, “ is still 
so prevalent, as that the omission of the anomalous s 
would give some uncouthness to the sound of an 
otherwise familiar expression.” We could not, in¬ 
deed, say “ Friend am I with you all;” we should 
have to turn the expression in some other way. Nor 
does the pluralism of friends depend upon that of you 
all: “ I am friends with you” is equally the phrase in 
addressing a single person. I with you am is felt to 
be equivalent to I and you are. 

/ 351. Our reasons are so full of good regard. —So 

full of what is entitled to favourable regard. Com¬ 
pare “ many of the best respect” in 48. " * 

351. That, were you, Antony, the son of Caesar —By 
all means to be thus pointed, so as to make Antony 
the vocative, the name addressed; not, as it some¬ 
times ludicrously is, “ were you Antony the son of 
Caesar.” Son, of course, is emphatic. 

355. Produce his body to the market-place. —We 
now say “ produce to” with a person only. 

355. Speak in the order of his funeral.—In the order 
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is in the course of the ceremonial.—Compare “ That 
Antony speak in his funeral,” in 357; and “Come I 
to speak in Ciesar’s funeral,” in 398. 

357. The Aside here is not marked in the old 

copies. * 

358. By your pardon. —I will explain, by, or with, 
/your pardon, leave, permission. “ By your leave” is still 

occasionally used. 

358. Have all true rites. —This is the reading of all 
the old copies. For true Pope substituted due, which 
is also the reading of Mr. Collier’s one-volume edi¬ 
tion. 

358. It shall advantage more than do us wrong .— 
This old verb, to advantage, is fast slipping out of our 
possession.—Here again we have, according to the old 
grammar, simple futurity indicated by shall with the 
third person.— Fid. 181. 

359. I know not what may fall. —We now com¬ 
monly say to fall out, rather than simply to fall, or to 
befall. 

360. You shall not in your funeral speech blame us. 
—The sense and the prosody concur in demanding an 
emphasis on us. 

360. And say you do 7.—We do not now in serious 
» elevated writing use this kind of contraction. 

3Q3. The original stage* direction after this speech 
is, “ Exeunt. Manet Antony.” 

363. O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth. — So 
in all the early editions, and also in the greater num¬ 
ber of those of the last century; but unaccountably 
altered into “thpu piece of bleeding earth” in the 
Variorum edition’of Malone and Boswell, the text of 
which was generally taken as the standard for subse- • 
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quent reprints, till the true reading was restored by 
Sir. Knight. 

363. That ever lived in the tide of times. —This 
must mean, apparently, in the course or flow of times. 
Tide and time, however, properly mean the same thing. 
Tide is only another form of Zeit, the German word 
answering to our English time. Time, again, is the 
French terns, or temps, a corruption of the Latin tern- 
pus (which has also in one of its senses, the part of 
the head where time is indicated to the touch by the 
pulsations of the blood, been strangely corrupted, both 
in French and English, into temple, —distinguished, 
however, in the former tongue from temple, a church, 
bv a difference of gender, and also otherwise written 
tempe). 

363. A curse shall light, upon the loins of men .— 
Here is another astounding exemplification of the 
gross insufficiency of the account given by Mr. Col¬ 
lier of the corrections of his MS. annotator in his vo¬ 
lume entitled Eotcs and Emendations; for 1 presume 
that the reading which I have here adopted must be 
one of those for which we are indebted to that autho¬ 
rity. And yet no notice is taken of it in the detailed 
account; we only find it in the text afterwards pub¬ 
lished, without so much as a word of explanation. 
is one of the most satisfactory and valuable emenda¬ 
tions which have ever been .made. The old reading 
“ the limbs of men” was felt by every editor not en¬ 
slaved to the First Folio to be in the highest degree 
suspicious. By most of them the limits of men seems 
‘to have been understood to mean nothing more than 
the bodies or persons of men generally. Steevens 
1 however, says;—“ Antony means that a future curst 
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shall commence in distempers seizing on the limbs of 
men, and be succeeded by commotion, cruelty, and de¬ 
solation over Italy.” A strangely precise style of pro¬ 
phecy ! For limbs Warburton proposed to substitute 
line, Hanmer hind, and Johnson lives ,—“ unless,” he 
adds, “ we read these lymmes of men, that is, these 
bloodhounds of men.” The lymm, lym, lime, timer, or 
limehound was used in hunting the wild boar. The 
loins of men means, of course, the generations of men. 
Even if proposed as nothing more, this would have 
been one of the happiest of conjectures, and must 
have at once commended itself to general acceptance. 
Warburton hit upon nearly the meaning of Shake¬ 
speare with his line of men; but how infinitely less 
Shakespearian the expression! 

3GB. Quartered with the hands of war. —So after¬ 
wards, in 426, “ Here is himself, marred, as you see, 
with traitors.” The employment of with to express 
instrumentality was more general formerly than it is 
now. Yet it is by no means altogether gone out. 

“ He slew him, or struck him,” we still say commonly 
enough, “with his sword.” 

/ 363. With Ate by his side. —This Homeric goddess 
hajl taken a strong hold of Shakespeare’s imagination, 
in Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 1, Benedict, inveigh¬ 
ing "to Don Pedro against the Lady Beatrice, says, 

“ You shall find her the infernal Ate in good apparel.” 
In King John, iv. 1, John’s mother, Queen Elinor, is 
described by Chatillon as “ an Ate stirring him to 
blood and strife.” And in Love's Labour Lost, v. 2. 
Biron, at the representation of the Nine Worthies, 
calls out “ More'Atcs, more Ates; stir them on! stir 
them on! ” Where did Shakespeare get acquainted" 
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with this divinity, whose name does not occur, I be¬ 
lieve, even in any Latin author ? 

3G3. On/ Havoc!—Havoc is the A. Saxon hafoc, 
meaningwaste, destruction; whence the hawk, so called 
as the bird of waste and ravage. Johnson states on 
the authority of a learned correspondent (known to be 
Sir William Blackstone),that, “ in the military opera¬ 
tions of old times, havoc was the -word by which decla¬ 
ration was made that no quarter should be given.” 

3G3. Let slip the doge of war. —Notwithstanding 
the apparently considerable difference between schlup- 
fea and schlafen, by which they are severally repre¬ 
sented in modern German, slip may possibly have been 
originally the same word with sleep. In Anglo-Saxon, 
although the common form is slcepan for to sleep and 
slipan for to slip, we find indications of slepau having 
been used for both. To sleep, or fall asleep, may have 
been regarded as a gliding, or softly moving, away. 
—To let slip a dog at a deer, etc., was, as Malone re¬ 
marks, the technical phrase of Shakespeare's time. 
Hence the leash, out of which it was thus allowed tc 
escape, was called the slips. The proper meaning, in¬ 
deed, of leash (in French lesse, or laisse, from laisser ) 
is that which lets go; and this is probably also the 
true meaning of the Spanish lasso; although, that 
which lets go, or from which we let go, being raise 
necessarily that which has previously detained, lesse 
lasso, leash, and also lease, have all, as well as slip 
come to be regarded as involving rather the latter no 
tion (of detention or tenure), that being really thi 
principal or most important office which what is callet 
a slip or leash seems to perform. It was perhaps ii 
this way also that the verb to let acquired the sens 



(now nearly obsolete} of to binder, as well as its more 
ordinary sense of to permit. 

It is observed by Steele in The Tatler, No. 137, that 
by “the dogs of war” Shakespeare probably meant 
fire, sword, and famine, according to what is said, in 
the Chorus to Act First of King Henry the Fifth :— 

“ Then should tho warlike Harry, like himself, 

Assume the port of Mars; and, at Ids heels, 

Leashed in like hounds, should Famine, Sword, and Fire 
Crouch for employment.” 

To this we might add what Talbot says, in the First 
Part of King Henry the Sixth, iv. 2, to the Captains 
of the French forces before Bordeaux:— 

“ You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean Famine, quartering Steel, and climbing Fire.” 

In illustration of the passage from Henry the Fifth 
Steevens quotes what Holinshed makes that King to 
have said to the people of Koan (or Rouen) :—“ He 
declared that the Goddess of Battle, called Bellona, 
had three handmaidens ever of necessity attending 
upon her, as Blood, Fire, and Famine.” And at that 
from Henry the Sixth Malone gives the following ex¬ 
tract from Hall’s Chronicle:—“ The Goddess of War, 
called Bellona, ... hath these three handmaids ever of 
necessity attending on her; Blood, Fire, and Famine; 
which three damosels J)c of that force and strength 
that every one of them alone is able and sufficient to 
torment and afflict a proud prince; and they all joined 
together are of puissance to destroy the most popu- 
' lous country and most richest region of the world.” 

363. That tliisfoul deed, etc.—So that. 

363. With carrion men. — Vid. 177.—The stage di- 
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rection in the original edition is “ Enter Octavio’s 
Servant.” 

863. You serve Octavius Caesar. —So called through¬ 
out both this Play and that of Antony and Cleopatra. 
He was properly now Caesar Octavianus. 

366. The stage direction, Seeing the Body, is mo¬ 
dern. 

367. For mine eyes. —This, which is clearly right, iB 
the reading of the Second Polio. The Pirst has “ Pas¬ 
sion I see is catching from mine eyes.” 

369. Tell him what hath chanced. — Vid. 69. 

369. No Rome of safety. — Vid. 56. 

1 369. The cruel issue of these lloody men. —The. re¬ 
sult or end which they have brought about. 

369. According to the which. —This archaism occurs 
occasionally in Shakespeare, as it does also in the 
common translation of the Scriptures:—“ Every tree in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed” (Gen. 

1. 29). 

369. Lend me your hand. —We should now rather 
say a hand. —The stage direction that follows is in the 
original edition, “ Exeunt. Enter Brutus and goes 
into the Pulpit, and Cassius, with the Plebeians.” 

370. Por Cit. here the original edition has Pie.; 
and afterwards for 1 Cit., 2 Cit., 3 Cit., it has 1 Pie., 

2, 3 ; and for Cit. at 376, et<\, it has All. 

371. And part the number s.-r-Di\'\A.& the multitude. 
' 371. And public reasons shall be rendered. —To ren¬ 
der is to give' back or in return for. Thus in 349, as 
we have seen, Antony asks Brutus and his confederates 
to render him their hands in return for his own. Here 
the act which had been done, the slaughter of Caesar, 
is that in return or compensation for which, as it were, 



the reasons are to fle given.—For the prosody of the 
present line see the note on “ She dreamt to night 
she saw my statue ” in 246. It may be observed that 
in the First Folio, where the elision of the e in the 
verbal affix -ed is usually marked, the spelling is here 
rendred; but this may leave it still doubtful whether 
the word was intended to be represented as of two 
or of throe syllables. It is the same in 373. 

373. Exit Cassius, etc. Brutus goes into the Ros¬ 
trum. —This stage direction is all modern. The Bos- 
trum is the same that is called “ the public chair ” in 
389, and “the Pulpit” elsewhere: Vid. 318, 320, 355, 
358, 360. Rostrum is not a word which Shakespeare 
anywhere uses. Nor, indeed, is it a legitimate' forma¬ 
tion. It ought to be Rostra, in the plural, as it always 
is in Latin. Nevertheless few persons in their senses 
will be inclined to go with Dr. Webster for the imme¬ 
diate origin of Rostrum, in any of its English appli¬ 
cations, to the Welsh rhetgyr, a snout, or rhethern, a 
pike. 

374. The noble Brutus is ascended. —In this form 
of expression it is plain that we use the verb to 
ascend in quite a different sense from that which it 
h^s when we say “ Brutus has ascended the pulpit.” 
According to the one form, it is Brutus that is as¬ 
cended ; according to the other, it is the pulpit that 
is ascended. In point ef fact, if to ascend be taken 
in its proper sense of to moun t or climb up, it is only 
the pulpit that can be ascended; in saying that Brutus 
is. ascended, we employ the verb as if its meaning 
were to lift, carry, or bear up. Clear, however, as is 
the violation of principle, the right of perpetrating it 
must be held to be one of the established liberties of 
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the language. Even still we commonly say is come, 
is become, is gone, is arrived, is fled, is escaped, etc. In 
the freer condition of the language formerly such a 
mode of expression was carried a good deal farther. 
Thus, in the present Play, we have in 329 “ [Antony 
is] fled to his house amazedin 399, “ O judgment! 
thou art fled to brutish beasts in 459, “ Brutus and 
Cassius Are rid like madmen through the gates of 
Rome in 510, “ Hark, he is arrived in G24, “ The 
deep of night is crept upon our talk in 704, “ This 
morning are they fled away and gonein 722, “ Time 
■0 is come round;” and “ My life is run his compass.” 
This last instance carries the irregularity to its height; 
for here the verb to run is actually used at the same 
time in two senses; both in the sense in which we 
say “ to run a ship on a rock,” or “ to run a nail into 
a door” (that is, to make move rap idly), and also in 
that in which we say “ to run a race” (that is, to move 
rapidly through or over). In the first sense only can 
Cassius say that his life is run; in the second alone 
can he speak of it as running his—that is, its ( Tid. 
54)—compass. In the one case it is the thing moved 
that is run (the same as when we talk of running a 
thread through a cloth or a rope over a pulley, or ( of 
running a metal, or running oft' wine) ; in the other 
case, what is said to be run is the act or process 
through which the movement is made (the same as 
when we talk of running a risk, or running the gaunt¬ 
let, or running a muck). This latter sense is not to 
be confounded with that which we have in “ to run a 
milethere the verb is intransitive; and the noun 
expresses only the extent, or as it were manner, of the 
Verbal action, and is no more governed by the verb 



than it is in the phrase “ to live a year,” or than the 
qualifying adverb is so governed in the phrase “to 
run fast.” If Cassius had said that his life was run 
i ts compass halfway, we should have had a combina¬ 
tion of all the three senses. 

375. Homans, countrymen, and lovers. — Vid. 2G0. 

375. Have respect to mine honour. —That is, merely, 
look to (not look up to). We still employ such words 
as respect and reyard in different senses according to 
circumstances. I look with regard, or with respect, 
upon this man, or upon that institution. With re¬ 
gard, or with respect, to another man or institution 
I have nothing to say but what is condemnatory, or 
nothing to say at all. 

375. Censure me. —That is, merely, pass judgment 
upon me. Vid. 329. 

375. Any dear friend of Ccesar's, to him I say. —It 
is “to them I say” in the Second Folio. 

, 375. Not that J loved Caisar less. —Less than he 
(the “dear friend”) loved Caesar. 

375. But that I loved Borne more. —More than he 
(the “dear friend of Caesar”) loved Borne. 

375. Had you rather. — Vid. note on Had as lief in 

¥• 

375. To live all freemen. —It is commonly printed 
“free men,” in two words. But the writer cannot 
have intended that such prominence should be given 
to the term men, the notion conveyed by which is 
equally contained in slaves; for which, indeed, we 
might have had bondmen, with no difference of effect. 
If it ought to be “ free men” here, it should be “ Who 
is here so base that would be a bond man ?” a few lines 
farther on. In the original edition it is “ freemen.” * 
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/ SITS. There is tears, etc. —In mkny modem editions 
this is changed into “ There are'' But the tears, joy, 
etc., are regarded as making one thing. Instead of 
“There is,” it might have been “This is,” or “That 
is.” 

376. The stage direction is modem. 

, 377. The question of his death. —The word question 

is here used in a somewhat peculiar sense. It seems 
to mean the statement of the reasons. In a note on 
the expression in Hamlet, ii. 2, “ Little eyases, that 
cry out on the top of question,” Steevens gives it as 
his opinion that question “ in this place, as in many 
others, signifies conversation, dialogue." And he quotes 
in corroboration Antonio’s remark, in The Merchant 
of Venice, iv. 1, “ I pray you, think you question with 
the Jew.” But in that passage the meaning of the 
word is merely the ordinary one, you debate, argu e, 
hold controversy, with. The following may perhaps 
be adduced as an instance of the use of the word in 
a somewhat larger sense, involving little or nothing of 
the notion of a doubt or dispute :—“ Thou shalt ac¬ 
company us to the place, whore we will, not appearing 
what we are, have some question with the shepherd 
Winter'8 Tale, iv. 1. , 

377. Nor his offences enforced. —Dwelt upon anc 
pressed, or more than simply stated. In the saiw 
sense in Coriolanus, ii. 3, the tribune Sicinius exhorti 
the populace touching Marcius :—“ Enforce his pride, 
And his old hate unto you.” 

377. As which of you shall not? —We find which in 
Anglo-Saxon in the forms hwile, liwyh, and hivelc ,— 
forms which have been supposed to arise out of the 
combination of the relative hwa with lie (like), the 
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annexation being designed to give greater generaliza¬ 
tion or indefiniteness of meaning to the pronoun. At 
all events, the word is used with reference to nouns 
of all genders, as is also its representative the whilk, 
or quit ilk, of the old Scottish dialect, and as the Eng¬ 
lish which too formerly was oven when an ordinary 
relative (as we have it in the time-honoured formula 
“ Our Father which art in heaven”), and still is both 
whenever it is interrogative and likewise when the 
antecedent to which it iB relative is either suppressed 
or joined with it in the same concord a^l government. 
Thus, we say of persons as well as of things, “ Which j 
was it ?” and “ I do not know which of them it was,” 
as Brutus, addressing his fellow-citizens, has here 
“ Which of youand it is even allowable to say 
“ Louis XVI., which king it was in whose reign—or, 
in the reign of which king it was—that the French • 
Revolution broke out.”—It is one of the many cu¬ 
riosities of Dr. Webster’s English Dictionary that he 
refuses to admit which to have anything to do with 
the Anglo-Saxon huhlc, and suggests that it may be 
rather the same word with quick! 

The stage direction in the original edition is, “ Enter 
ark Antony, with Ca-sar's body." 

377. My best lorrr. — Hid. 260. 

382. Shall now b m e crowned in Brutus. —The now is 
it in the old texts, but was supplied by Pope, and has 
en retained by Malone and Boswell, as well as by 
eevens. It may not be the true word, but that some 
)rd is wanting is certain. The dialogue here is evi¬ 
dently intended to be metrical, and “ Shall be crowned 
in Brutus” is hot a possible commencement bf a vers*. 
Mr. Collier also in his one-volume edition retains the 
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now; but whether it has the sanction of his MS. an¬ 
notator we are not informed. 

387. Bo grace to Ccesar’s corpse .—Wo have lost this 
idiom, though we still say “ to do honour to.” 
z 390. I am beholden to ’you .—Both here and also in 
392 the first three Folios have all beholding, which may 
possibly have been the way in which Shakespeare wrote 
the word (as it is that in which it was often written 
in his day), but may nevertheless be rectified with 
quite as much propriety as other similar improprieties 
with which ai^modern editors have taken that liberty. 
The initial syllable of the word is of more interest 
than its termination. 

The complete disappearance from the modern form 
of the English language of the verbal prefix ge is a 
remarkable fact, and one which has not attracted the 
notice which it deserves. This augment may be said 
to have been the favourite and most distinguishing pe¬ 
culiarity of the language in what is called the Anglo- 
Saxon period. In the inflection of the verb it waB not 
merely, as in modem German, the sign of the past 
participle passive, but might be prefixed to any other 
part; and the words of all kinds which commenced 
with it, and in which it was not inflexional, amounted 
to several thousands. Yet now there is no native Eft, 
glish word having ge for its initial syllable in exist- ._ 
ence; nor, indeed, has there been for many'centuries: 
there are not only no such w ords in Chaucer, whose 
age (the fourteenth century) is reckoned the com¬ 
mencement of the period of what is denominated 
Middle English; there. are none even in Eobert do 
IJrunne, and very few, if any, in Eobert of Gloucester, 
who belong to the thirteenth century, and to the 
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earliest age of English as distinguished from Saxon. 
The inflexional ge is found at a comparatively late date 
only in the reduced or softened form of y, and even so 
scarcely after the middle of the sixteenth century 
(which may be taken as thS date of the commence¬ 
ment of Modern English) except in a few antique 
words preserved or revived by Spenser. If two or 
three such words as yclad and yclept are to be found 
in Shakespeare, they are introduced with a view to a 
burlesque or grotesque effect, as they might be by a 
writer of the present day. They did not belong to 
the language of his age any more than they did to that 
of Thomson, who in the last century has sprinkled his 
Castle of Indolence with words of this description the 
better to keep up his imitation of Spenser. As for 
the “ star-ypointing pyramid” attributed to Milton 
(in his lines on Shakespeare), it is in all probability a 
mistake of his modem editors: “ y pointed” might have 
been credible, but “ypoiutiwy” scarcely is. The true 
reading probably is “ starry-pointing.” It has com¬ 
monly been assumed that, with such rare and insigni¬ 
ficant exceptions (if exceptions they are to be consi¬ 
dered), the old Anglo-Saxon prefix ge has entirely passed 
'ay or been ejected from the language in its present 
ite,—that it has dropped off, like a decayed member, 
-T without anything being substituted in its place. But 
the fact is not so. It is certain, that, both in its inflex¬ 
ional and in its non-inflexional character, it still exists 
in a good many words in a disguised form,—in that 
namely of be. Many of our words beginning with be 
cSnnot be otherwise accounted for. Our modem be¬ 
loved, for example, is undoubtedly the A. Saxon gelufed. 
Another remarkable instance is that of the familiar. 
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word belief or believe. The A. Saion has no such verb 
as belyfan ; its form for our believe is gelyfan (the same 
with the modem German glauben ). Again, to become 
(at least in the sense of to suit) is the Saxon gecwem- 
an: there is no becweman. Nor is there any belong 
or belong ; our modem belong is from the Saxon gelang. 
In like manner there is no such Saxon verb as beseean ; 
there is only gesecan, from which we have formed our 
beseek and beseech. So tacn, or tacen, is a token, from 
which is getacnian, to denote by a token or sign ; there 
is no betacnim ; yet we say to betoken. And there are 
probably other examples of the same thing among the 
words now in use having be for the commencing syl¬ 
lable (of which the common dictionaries give us about 
a couple of hundreds), although the generality of them 
are only modem fabrications constructed in imitation 
of one another, and upon no other principle than -the 
assumption that the syllable in question may be pre¬ 
fixed to almost any verb whatever. Such are bepraise, 
bepowder, bespatter, bethump, and many more. Only 
between thirty and forty seem to be traceable to An¬ 
glo-Saxon verbs beginning with be. 

The facts that have been mentioned sufficiently ex¬ 
plain the word beholden. It has nothing to do with 
the modem behold, or the old Saxon behealdan (which, 
like its modem representative, signified to see or look 
on), but is another form, according to the corruption 
which we have seen to take place in so many other 
instances, of gehealden, the past participle passive of 
healdan, to hold; whence its meaning, here and al¬ 
ways, of held, bound, obliged. It* corresponds to the 
modem German gehalten, of the same signification, 
•and is quite distinct from behalten, the past participle 
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passive of the verb* behalten, which signifies kept, 
preserved. 

One word, which repeatedly occurs in Shakespeare, 
containing the prefixed ge, has been generally misun¬ 
derstood by his editors. Whaf they all, I believe with¬ 
out exception, print I wis, or I wiss, as if it were a 
verb with its nominative, is undoubtedly one word, 
and that an adverb, signifying certainly, probably. It 
ought to be written ywis, or ywiss, corresponding as 
it does exactly to the modern German gewiss. It is 
true, indeed, that Sir Frederic Madden in the Glos¬ 
sary to his edition of Syr Gawayne (printed, for the 
Eoxburgh Club, in 1839), expresses a doubt whether 
it were “ not regarded as a pronoun and verb by the 
writers of the fifteenth century.” But this sup¬ 
position Mr. Guest {Phil. Proc. II. 1G0) regards as 
wholly gratuitous. He believes there is not a single 
instance to be found in which wiss, or wisse, has been 
used in the sense of to know, “ till our modern glos- 
sarists and editors chose to give it that signification.” 
Johnson in his Dictionary enters wis as a verb, mean¬ 
ing to think, to imagine. Webster does the same. 
So also Wares in his Glossary. It is the only explana¬ 
tion which any of these authorities give of the form 
in question. “ The preterite,” adds Wares, “ is wist. 
The*present tense is seldofn found but'in the first per¬ 
son ; the preterite was common in all the persons.” In 
a note on the passage in The Merchant of Venice, ii. 

9, “ There be fools, alive, I wis [as they all print it], 
Silvered o’er,” Steevens writes ( Variorum edition, Y. 
71 I wis, I know.’ Wissen, German. So in King 
Henry the Sixth l ‘ I wis your grandam had no worser 
match.’ Again, in the Comedy of King Cambyses: • 
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1 Yea, I wis, shall you, and that "with all speed.’ Syd¬ 
ney, Aseham, and Waller use the word.” The line 
here quoted from Shakespeare is not in King Henry 
the Sixth, but in Bichard the Third, i. 3, and runs, “ I 
wis [ Ywis] your grandam had a worser match.” So 
in the Taming of the Shrew, i. 1, “ Ywis, it is not half 
way to her heart.” The syllable wis is no doubt the 
same element that we have both in the German wissen 
and in our English guess. 

395. We are blest that Borne is rid of him. —The 
Second Folio has “We are glad.” But Mr. Collier 
in his one volume restores blest. 

399. Here under leave of Brutus and the rest .— 
Compare “ By your pardon” of 358. 
y 399. When that the poor have cried. —The that in 
' such cases as this is merely a summary or compendi¬ 
ous expression of what follows, which was convenient, 
perl laps, in a ruder condition of the language, as more 
distinctly marking out the clause to be comprehended 
under the when. We still commonly use it with now, 
when it serves to discriminate the conjunction from 
the adverb, although not with other conjunctions 
which are never adverbs. Chaucer often introduces 
with a that even the clause that follows a relative jmo- 
noun; as (C. T. 982) :—“ The Minotaur which that he 
slew in Crete;” or (C. T. 988) “ With Creon, which 
that was of Thebes King.” 

399. You all did see, that on the Lupercal. — Fid. 17. 

399. What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for 
him ? —We should now say, “ Withholds you from 
mourning.” We could not use withhold followed by 
the infinitive. 

• 403. Has he not, masters ? —The common reading 
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is “ Has he, masters P*’ The prosody dearly demands 
the insertion of some monosyllable; Capell accord¬ 
ingly inserted my before masters; but the word re¬ 
quired by the sense and the connexion evidently Is 
not. The correction, though conjectural, is therefori 
one which may be regarded as of nearly absolute ne¬ 
cessity and certainty.— Masters was the common term 
of address to a miscellaneous assembly formerly. So 
again in 408; where, however, the word is Naisters in 
both the First and Second Folios, although not usually 
so elsewhere. 

404. Some will dear abide it. — Vid. 326 and 348. 

408. And none so poor to do him reverence.- —The 
omission of one of two correlative words (such as the 
as answering to the so here) is, when no ambiguity 
is thereby occasioned, allowable in almost all circum¬ 
stances.—The manner in which the clause is hung on 
to what precedes by the conjunction is such as to 
preclude the necessity of a new copula or affirmative 
term. It is as if it were “with none so poor,” etc. 
And and is logically (whatever it may be etymolo¬ 
gically) equivalent to with. So in 164, “Yes even 
man of them ; and no man here But honours you.” 

408. Let but the commons hear this testament. —The 
commonalty, the common people. 

408. And dip their nap/cins in his sacred blood. —A 
napkin (connected with . napery, from the , French 
nappe, a cloth, which, again, appears to be a corruption 
of the Latin mappa, of the same signification, the ori¬ 
ginal also of our map, and of the nuippe of the French 
mappemonde, that*is mappa mundi) is still the common 
name for a pocket handkerchief in Scotland. It is 
also that commonly employed by Shakespeare; See the 
Third Act of Othello. —Compare 247. 
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412. Bead the will; etc. —Thi3 and most of the sub¬ 
sequent exclamations of the populace need not be con¬ 
sidered as verse, 

413. I have o'er shot myself to tell you of it. —That 
is, To tell you of it, or my telling you of it, was to 
overshoot myself (to do more than I had intended). 

419. He comes down, etc. —This stage direction is 
not in the older copies. 

422. Stand from the hearse. —The hearse was the 
frame or stand on which the body lay. It is the 
French herse or herce, meaning a portcullis or har¬ 
row; whence the English term seems to have been 
applied to whatever was constructed of bars or beams 
laid crosswise. 

426. As rushing out of doors to be resolved. — Vid. 
339. 

426. This was the most unkindest cut of all. — Vid. 
337. 

426. For when the noble Brutus saw him stab. —The 
him is here strongly emphatic, notwithstanding its oc¬ 
cupation of one of the places assigned by the common 
rule to short or unaccented syllables. Vid. 436. 
s 426. For Brutus, as you blow, was Caesar's angel .— 

cannot think that the meaning can be, as Boswell 
suggests, his guardian angel. It is much more natural 
to understand it as being simply his best beloved, his 
darling. 

426. Even at the base of Fotnpey's statue. — Vid. 
246. The measure, Malone remarks, will be defec¬ 
tive (unless we read slatua ) if even be a monosyllable, 
which he says it usually is in Shakespeare. He thinks 
that it would be all right with the prosody if even 
• could be taken as a dissyllable! 
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426. Which all the while ran blood. —This is almost 
in the words of North’s Plutarch: — “Against the 
very base whereon Pompey’s statue stood, which ran 
all a gore of blood.” Gore is a Saxon word meaning 
anything muddy, possibly connected with the German 
11 'dhren , to ferment, and other German words. 

426. Whilst bloody treason flourished over us .— 
Surely this can mean nothing more than that treason 
triumphed,—put forth, as it were, its flowers,—shot 
up into vigorous efflorescence,—over us. Yet the only 
interpretation the Variorum commentators supply is 
that of Steevens, who says that flourishes means flou¬ 
rishes its sword, and quotes from Borneo and Juliet, i. 
1, the line, “ And flourishes his blade in spite of me,” 
—as if that would prove that to flourish used abso¬ 
lutely meant or could mean to flourish a sword. 

, 426. The dint of pity. — Bint seems to be the same 
'ord with dent, or indentation, that is, the impression 
made as by a tooth. It is commonly dent in the old 
writers. 

426. These are gracious drops. —Falling, the thought 
eem.B to be, like the bountiful and refreshing rain 
from heaven. 

,426. Marred, as you see, with traitors. — Vid. 363. 

433. Stay, countrymen. —To this speech Mr. Col- 
liefs MS. annotator appends the stage direction, 
“ They are rushing out.”, 

436. What private griefs they have. — Vid. 129.— 
Griefs with Shakespeare involves the notion rather of 
t o aggrieve than that expressed by to grieve. So again 
in 519: “Speak your griefs softly;” and “Enlarge 
your griefs.” 

43^. That game me public leave to speak of him .—* 
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The Second Folio has “ That give me.” Mr. Collier 
restores gave. 

i 436. For I have neither wit, etc. —This is the read¬ 
ing of the Second Folio. The First has writ, which 
Malone actually adopts and defends! Here is a most 
animated and admirable enumeration of the various 
powers, faculties, and arts by which a great orator 
is enabled “to stir men’s blood,” beginning,naturally, 
with that gift of imagin ation and invention which is 
at once the highest of them all and the fountain of 
most of the others ; and this editor, rather than admit 
the probability of the misprint of a single letter in 
a volume swarming with undeniable typographical 
errata, would make Antony substitute the ridiculous 
remark that the first requisite for his purpose, and 
that in which he was chiefly deficient, was what ho 
calls a writ, meaning a written speech! Is it possible 
that such a critic can have had the smallest feeling 
of anything in Shakespeare above the level of the 
merest prose ? “ Wit,” he goes on to tell us, “ in our 
author’s time had not its present signification, but 
meant understanding.” The fact is, that there are 
numerous passages in Shakespeare in -which the word 
has exactly its present signification. “ Sir Thurio,” 
says Valentine to Silvia, in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona (ii. 4), “ borrows his' wit from your ladyship’s 
looks, and spends what he borrows, kindly, in your 
company.” “ Sir,” replies Thurio, “ if you spend word 
for word w ith me, I shall make your wit bankrupt.” 
So in Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1, “ There is a kind 
of merry war,” says Leonato, speaking of his niece 
Beatrice, “betwixt Signior Benedick and her: they 
•never meet but there is a skirmish of wit between 
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them.” Or, to go nd farther, how would Malone, or 
those who think with him (if there be any), explain 
the conversation about Benedick’s wit in the First 
Scene of the Fifth Act of the last-mentioned Play 
without taking the word as Ihere used in the sense 
which it now ordinarily bears ? In the passage before 
us, to be sure, its meaning is more comprehensive, 
corresponding nearly to what it still conveys in the 
expression “ the wit of man.” 

436. And bid them speaJc for me. —The them here, 
emphatic and yet occupying a place in the verse in 
which it is commonly laid down that only a short or 
unaccented syllable can properly stand, is in precisely 
the same predicament with the him of “ When the 
noble Brutus saw him stab ” of 426. Yid. 537. 

' 444. To every several man.—Several is connected 
with the verb sever , which is from the Latin separo, 
through the French sevrer (though that language has 
also separer, as we too have separate). “ Every several 
man” is every man by himself or in his individual ca¬ 
pacity. The phrase may be illustrated by the legal 
distinction between estates in severalty and in joint- 
tenancy or in common. So in 449 we have “ common 
pleasures.” 

449. He hath left them you. —The emphasis is on 
yow. 

450. And with the brajids fire ike traitors' homes .— 
This is the reading of the First Folio : the Second has 
“all the traitors’ houses,” which may be right; for 
the prolongation of fire into a dissyllable, though it 
will give us the .requisite number of syllables (which 
satisfies both Malone and Steevens), will not make a 
very musical verse. Yet the harshness and dissonance- 
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produced by the irregular fall of the accent, in addi¬ 
tion to the diaeresis, in the case of the word fire, may 
be thought to add to the force and expressiveness of 
the line. Mr. Collier omits the “ all.” 

454. Take thou what course thou wilt !— Sow now, 
fellow. —The abruptness, or unexpectedness, of the 
appearance of the Servant is vividly expressed by the 
unusual construction of this verse, in which we have 
an example of the extreme licence, or deviation from 
the normal form, consisting in the reversal of the re¬ 
gular accentuation in the last foot. The stage direc¬ 
tions before and after this speech are in the original 
edition;—“ Exit Plebeians ,” and “ Enter Servant .” 

458. He comes upon a wish. —Coincideutly with, as 
it were upon the back of, my wish for him. Vitl. 589. 

459. I heard them say. —This conjectural emenda¬ 
tion appears to be Cupel’s. In all the old copies it is 
“ I heard him saywhich Jennens explains thus :— 
“ Sim evidently refers to Octavius, who, as he was 
coming into Rome, had seen Brutus and Cassius riding 
like madmen through the gates, and had related the 
same in the presence of the servant.” Mr. Collier, 
however, prints them. It would be satisfactory to 
know if he has the authority of Ids manuscript anno¬ 
tator. 

459. Are rid like madmen'. — Vid. 374. 

460. Belike they had some notice of the people.-— 
This now obsolete word belike (probably) is commonly 
held to be a compound of by and like. But it may 
perhaps be rather the Anglo-Saxon gelice (in like 
manner), with a slight change of meaning. Vid. 390. 
—“ Some notice of the people ” is some notice respect- 
oing the people. 
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4G1. And things Unlikely charge my fantasy. —In¬ 
stead of unlikely the old text has unluckily. Unlikely, 
which appears for the first time in Mr. Collier’s one 
volume edition, may be presumed to he the restora¬ 
tion of his MS. annotator. *IIere, then, is another of 
those remarkable corrections, which at once, and in 
the most satisfactory manner, turns nonsense into 
sense, and which yet in the Notes and Emendations is 
strangely passed over without a word of notice! 

461. I have no will, etc. —Very well illustrated by 
Steevens in a quotation from The Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 5, where Shylock says :— 

“ I have no mind of feasting forth to night: 

But I will go.” 

The only stage direction here in the original edition 
is before this speech:— “ Enter Cinna the Poet, and 
after him the Plebeians .” 

469. Ay, and truly, you were best. —This is strictly 
equivalent to “You would be best,” and might per¬ 
haps be more easily resolved than the more common 
idiom, “ You had best.” But all languages have 
phraseologies coming under the same head with this, 
which are not to be explained upon strictly logical 
principles. Witness the various applications of the 
Greek ?x«, the French il y a, etc. 

470. Wisely, 1 say, Ic.ih a bachelor. —Oinna’s mean¬ 
ing evidently is, Wisely # I am a bachelor. But that 
is not conveyed by the way in which the passage has 
hitherto been always pointed—“ Wisely I say.” 

471. You’ll bear me a bang for that. —You’ll get a 
bang for that (from some one). The me goes for no¬ 
thing. Vid. 85 ‘and 205. 

483. Cin. I am not, etc. —This speech was carelessly* 
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omitted in the generality of the inodem texts, includ¬ 
ing that of the standard edition of Malone and Bos¬ 
well, till restored by Mr. Knight. It is given, how¬ 
ever, in Jennens’s collation (1774), and he does not 
note its omission by any preceding editor. 

484. Turn him going. —Turn him off; let him go. 
So in Sir Thomas Urcpihart’s translation of Rabelais, 
B. i. ch. 35; “ Avoid hence, and get thee going.” This 
story of Cinna is told by Plutarch in his Life of Csesar. 
Ho says, the people, falling upon him in their rage, 
slew him outright in the market-place. 

The stage direction with which the Act terminates 
in the original edition is, “Exeunt all the Plebeians." 


ACT FOURTH. 

The Same. A Room in Antony’s House. —The original 
heading is only, “ Enter Antony, Octavius, and Lepir 
dus." The Same, meaning at Rome, was supplied by 
Rowe. It is evident (especially from 492 and 493) 
that the scene is placed at Rome, although in point of 
fact the triumvirs held their meeting in a small island 
in the river Rhenus (now the Reno) near Bononia 
{Bologna), where, Plutarch says, they remained three 
days together. 

486. These many. —An archaic form for so many, 
this number. 

486. Their names are pricked. — Vid. 352. 

490. Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. —This 
is a mistake. The person meant iB LueiuB Caesar, who 
was Mark Antony’s uncle, the brother of his mother. 
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491. LooTc, with a*spot I damn Mm. —Note him as 
condemned, by a mark or stigma (called pricking his 
name in 486, and pricking him down in 489, and 
pricking him in 495). 

491. Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine. 
—This is the reading of all the old copies, and is pro¬ 
perly retained by Mr. Knight. In the Variorum edi¬ 
tion we have (and without warning) will substituted 
for shall; and this alteration Mr. Collier also adopts. 
Is it one of the corrections of his manuscript anno¬ 
tator ? 

494. This is a slight unmeritable man. —So after¬ 
wards in 535, “ Away, slight man!” said by Brutus, in 
momentary anger, to Cassius. Yid. 522.— Unmerit - 
ahle should mean incapable of deserving. 

494. Meet to he sent on errands.—Errand is an 
A. Saxon word, arrend (perhaps from cer, or ar, before, 
whence also ere and carhj). It has no connexion vith 
errant, wandering (from the Latin erro, whence also 
err, and error, and erroneous). 

496. To groan and sweat under the business. — Busi¬ 
ness iB commonly only a dissyllable with Shakespeare ; 
and it may be no more here upon the principle ex¬ 
plained in the note on “ She dreamt to night she saw 
my statue” in 246. 

496. Either led or driven, etc. —The three last Folios, 
and also Bowe, have 11 print the way.” The we of this 
line, and the our and the we of the next, are all em¬ 
phatic. There is the common irregularity of a single 
short superfluous syllable (the er of either). 

496. And graze in commons. —This is the reading of 
all the old copies’. Mr. Collier prints on for in. 

498. Store of provender. — Provender, which John- ’ 
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son explains to mean “ dry food for brutes,” is imme¬ 
diately from the French provende, having the same 
signification; but the origin of the French word is 
not so clear. The Italian, indeed, has provianda, a fe¬ 
minine substantive in the singular; but this signifies 
victuals in general, or flesh-meat in particular, and is 
the same word with the French viande and the Eng¬ 
lish viands, which are commonly traced to the Latin 
vivere (quasi vivenda), an etymology which receives 
some support from the existence of vivanda in the 
Italian as apparently only another form of provianda. 
Another derivation of the French provende brings it 
from provenire and proventus, in which case it would 
signify properly increase, growth, crop; and another 
would bring it from provideo, making it only a varia¬ 
tion or corruption of provision. The parentage of the 
word, therefore, may be said to be contested between 
vivo, venio, and video. Possibly vendo might also put 
in a claim. Webster has:—“ It is said that provend, 
provender, originally signified a vessel containing a 
measure of corn daily given to a horse or other beast.” 
By whom this is stated, or in what language the words 
are said to have this meaning, he does not inform us. 
He also adduces the Norman provender, a prebendary, 
and provendre, a prebend, and the Dutch prove, a pre¬ 
bend. The Latin preebenda (from praebeo), the 'un¬ 
doubted original of prebend, may have got confounded 
with provende in the obscurity enveloping the origin 
and proper meaning of the latter term. 

498. And in some taste. —It might seem at first that 
this phrase, as it may be said to be equivalent in effect 
to our common “in some sense,” so is only another 
‘ wording of the same conception or figure, what is 
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called a sense in the* one form being called a taste in 
the other. But, although taste is reckoned one of the 
senses, this would certainly be a wrong explanation. 
The expression “ in some sense” has nothing to do 
with the powers of sensation or perception; sense 
here is signification, meaning, import. Neither does 
taste stand for the sense of taste in the other expres¬ 
sion. The taste which is here referred to is a taste 
in contradistinction to a more full enjoyment or par¬ 
ticipation, a taste merely. “ In some taste” is another 
way of saying, not “ in some sense,” but “ in some 
measure, or degree.” 

408. On objects, arts, and imitations, etc. —This pas¬ 
sage, as it stands in the Folios, with the sentence 
terminating at “ imitations,” has much perplexed the 
commentators, and, indeed, maybe said to have proved 
quite inexplicable, till a comma was substituted for 
the full point by Mr. Knight, which slight change 
makes everything plain and easy-. Antony’s assertion 
is, that Lepidus feeds, not on objects, arts, and imita¬ 
tions generally, but on such of them as are out of use 
and staled (or worn out: Vid. 50) by other people, 
which, notwithstanding, begin his fashion (or with 
which his following the fashion begins). Theobald 
reduces the full point to a comma, as other editors do 
to»a colon or a semicolon; but it is evident, neverthe¬ 
less, from his note that lie did not regard the relative 
clause as a qualification or limitation of what pre¬ 
cedes it. 

498 .^Listen great things. —Listen has now ceased 
to be used as an active verb. 

498. Our best friends made, and our best means 
stretched out. —This is the reading of the Second Folio. 
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It seems to me, I confess, to be sufficiently in Shake¬ 
speare’s manner. The First Folio has“ Our best Friends 
made, our meancs stretcht,”—which, at any rate, it is 
quite impossible to believe to be what he wrote. 

498. And let ns presently go sit in council , etc.—The 
more ordinary phraseology would be “ Let us sit in 
consultation how,” or “ Let us consult how.” It may 
be questioned, notwithstanding the “ Councell” of the 
First Edition, whether we ought not to print “ sit in 
counsel.” Vid. 203. 

499. And hayed about with many enemies. — Vid. 349 
(for hayed), and 303 (for with). 

499. Millions of mischiefs. —This is the reading of 
all the old editions. Mr. Knight has “mischief,” no 
doubt by an error of the press. 

Scene II. —The original heading here is “ Drum. 
Enter Brutus, Lucillius, and the Army. Titinius and 
Pindarus meete them.” The modern editors after the 
name of Lucilius introduce that of Lucius. Seo the 
note on 521. 

502. What now, Lucilius, is Cassius near ? —Here 
the ius is dissyllabic in Lucilius and monosyllabic in 
Cassius. 

503. To do you salutation. —Another of the old ap¬ 
plications of do which we have now lost. Vid. 147. 
The stage direction about the Letter is modern. 

504. lie greets me well. —The meaning seems to be, 

He salutes me in a friendly manner. Yet this can 
hardly be regarded as a legitimate employment of well. 
For greet see 242. ^ 

504. In his own change, etc. —The meaning seems 
to be, either through a change that has taken place in 
his own feelings and conduct, or through the miscon¬ 
duct of his officers. 
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504. Some worthy'cause. —Some reasonable or suf¬ 
ficient cause, some cause of worth, value, or power to 
justify the wish. The word worth is the Anglo-Saxon 
weorth, wurth, or wyrth, connected with which are 
weorscipe, worship, and weorthian, to hold in esteem 
or honour. But there may also perhaps be a connex¬ 
ion with weorthan, or wurthan, to become, or to be, 
the same word with the modern German werden, and 
still in a single fragment remaining in use among 
ourselves in the phrase woe worth, that is, woe be. 
If this be so, either what we call ivorth is that which 
anything emphatically is, or, when we say that a thing 
is, we are only saying that it is worth in a broad or 
vague sense, according to a common manner of form¬ 
ing a term of general out of one of particular import. 
In the latter case worth may be connected with vir, 
and virtue, and vireo. Vid. 209. 

50G. He is not doubted, etc. —Brutus here, it will be 
observed, makes two speeches ; first he addresses him¬ 
self to Pindarus, then to Lucilius. Even if the pros¬ 
ody did not admonish us to the same effect, it would, 
in these circumstances, be better to print the passage 
as 1 have given it, with tvv o hemistichs or broken lines. 

500. Let me be, resolved .— Vid. 339. 

507. But not with such familiar instances .—The 
word still in use that most nearly expresses this ob¬ 
solete sense of instances is, perhaps, assiduities. As 
instance should mean standing upon, so assiduity 
should mean sitting upon. Assiduitas is used by 
Cicero; jmtantia , I believe, is not found in the best 
age of the Latin tongue. The English word is em¬ 
ployed by Shakespeare in other senses besides this 
that are now obsolete. “ To comfort you the more,” 
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says the Earl of Warwick to the King, in the Second 
Part of King Henry the Fourth, Hi. 1, 

“ I have received 

A certain instance that Glendowcr is dead— 

that is, a certain assurance. Again, in King Richard 
the Third, “Tell him,” says Lord Hastings in reply to 
the message from Lord Stanley, Hi. 2, 

“ Tell him his fears arc shallow, without instance — 

that is, apparently, without any fact to support or 
justify them. Again, in Hamlet, iii. 2, in the Play 
acted before the King and Queen we have 

w 

“ The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love — 

that is, the inducements, as we should now say, are 
base considerations of thrift, or pecuniary advantage. 
We now use instance in something like its proper sense 
only in the phrase “at the instance of,” and even there 
the notion of pressure or urgency is nearly lost: the 
word is understood as meaning little, if anything, 
more than merely so much of application, request, or 
suggestion as the mere mention of what is wanted 
might carry with it. In another phrase in which it 
has come to he used, “ in the first instance,” it is not 
very obvious what its meaning really is, or how, at 
least, it has got the meaning which it appears to have. 
Do we, or can \ic, say “in the second, or third, in¬ 
stance?” By instance as commonly used, for a par¬ 
ticular fact, we ought to understand a fact hearing 
upon the matter in hand; and this seems he still 
alw ays kept in mind in the familiar • expression “ For 
instance.” 

508. Like horses hot at hand .—That is, apparently, 
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when held by the hand, or led. Or rather, perhaps, 
when acted upon only by the rein. So in Haring- 
ton’s Ariosto, vii. 67, Melyssa says that she will try 
to make Kogero’s griffith horse “ gentle to the spur 
and hand.” But has not “ at band” always meant, as 
it always does now, only near or hard by ? That mean¬ 
ing will not do here. The commentators afford us no 
light or help. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote “ in hand.” 

508. They fall their crests. —This use of fall, as an 
active verb, is not common in Shakespeare; but it 
may be found in writers of considerably later date. 

508. Sink in the trial. —One may suspect that it 
shouldAc shrink. 

509. Instead of the stage direction “ March within ” 
at the end of this speech, the original text has “ Low 
March within” in the middle of 508. And instead 
of “ Enter Cassius and Soldiers it is there “ Enter 
Cassius and his powers." 

513, 514, 515.—The Within prefixed to these three 
speeches is the insertion of the modern editors. In 
the hirst Polio the three repetitions of the “ Stand” 
are on so many distinct lines, but all as if they formed 
part of the speech of Brutus. Mr. Collier has at 
515 the Stage Direction, “ One after the other, and 
fainter .” 

. 549. Cassius, be content. —That is, be continent; 
/ contain, or restraiu, yourself. 

519. Speak your griefs softly. — Vid. 129 and 436. 
519. Eothing but lore from us. —From each of us to 
the pther. 

519. Enlarge your griefs. —State them with all ful- 
4 ness of eloquent'exposition; as we still say Enlarge 
upon.—Lid. 129 and 436. 
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521. Lucius, do you the like; etc. —The original text 
is— 

“ Lucillius, do you the like, and let no man 

Come to our tent, till we have done our Conference. 

Let Lucius and Titinius guard our doore.” 

To cure the prosody in the first line, Steevens and 
other modem writers Btrike out the you. It is strange 
that no one should have been struck with the absur¬ 
dity of such an association as Lucius and Titinius for 
the guarding of the door—an ofEcer of rank and a ser¬ 
vant boy—the boy, too, being named first. The func¬ 
tion of Lucius was to carry messages. As Cassius 
sends his servant Pindarus with a message to ins divi¬ 
sion of the force, Brutus sends his servant Lucius with 
a' similar message to his division. Nothing can be 
clearer than that Lucilius in the first lino is a misprint 
for Lucius, and Lucius in the third a misprint for Lu¬ 
cilius. Or the error may have been in the copy ; and 
the insertion of the Let was probably an attempt of the 
printer, or editor, to save the prosody of that line, as 
the omission of the you is of the modem editors to 
save that of the other. The present restoration sets 
everything to rights. At the close of the conference 
we have Bratus, in 580, again addressing himself to 
Lucilius and Titinius, who had evidently kept toge¬ 
ther all the time it lasted. Lucius (who in the* ori¬ 
ginal text is commonly called the Boy) and Titinius 
are nowhere mentioned together. In the heading of 
Scene III., indeed, the modem editors have again 
“ Lucius and Titinius at some distance;” but this is 
their own manufacture. All that we have in the old 
copies is, “ Manet Brutus and Cassius .” See also 571. 

522. Wherein my letters . . . tvere slighted off. — 
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The printer of the* First Folio, evidently misunder¬ 
standing the passage, gives us— 

“ Wherein my Letters, praying on liis side, 

Because 1 knew the man was slighted off.” 

The Second Folio has— 

“ Wherein my Letter, praying on his side, 

Because I knew the man, was slighted off,” 

The received reading, therefore, though probably right, 
is only conjectural; unless we are to suppose, from its 
being adopted by Mr. Collier, that it has the sanction of 
his manuscript annotator. Some of the modern editors 
print “ slighted off' At a date considerably later than 
Shakespeare we have still slighted over (for to treat or 
perform carelessly). It is used by Dryden in the end 
of the seventeenth century, as it had been by Bacon 
in the beginning. The connexion of the various mo¬ 
difications of the term slight is sufficiently obvious. 
They all involve the notion of quickly and easily os-/ 
raping or being dispatched and got rid of. Perhaps! 
not only slight and slg, but even slide, and slink, and 
sleek ought to be referred to the same root. In that 
case the modern German schlau (sly) may be con¬ 
nected not only with schleichen (to move softly), but 
also with sehlechl (plain, simple, honest) ; strange as 
it may be thought that the same element should de¬ 
note slyness or cumiing in one modification, and sim¬ 
plicity or straightforwardness in another. 

524. That everg nice offence, etc.—Nice is the 
Anglo-Saxon nesc or luiesc, tender, soft, gentle. In 
modern English the word always implies smallness or 
pettiness, though not always in a disparaging sense, 
but rather most usually in the contrary. So a pet, 
literally something small, is the common name foi* 
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anything that is loved and cherished.—For “ his com¬ 
ment” see 54. 

525. Let me tell you, Cassius, etc.— Here we have a 
line with the first syllable wanting, which may be re¬ 
garded as the converse of those wanting only the last 
syllable noticed in the note on 240. So, lower down, 
in 539, wc have another speech of Brutus commencing 
with like abruptness, with a line which wants the two 
first syllables :—“ You say you are a better soldier.” 
—For the nature of the hemistich see the note on 
“ Made in her concave shores” in 15. 

/ 525. Are much condemned to hare an itcMng palm. 
—To condemn to is now used only in the sense of 
sentencing to the endurance of. In the present pas¬ 
sage the to introduces the cause, not the consequence, 
of the condemnation. “ You are condemned” is used 
as a stronger expression for you are said, you are al¬ 
leged, you are charged.—An itching palm is a covetous 
palm ; as we say an itch for jyraise, an itch for scrib¬ 
bling, etc., or as in the translation of the Bible we read, 
in 2 Tim. iv. 3, of people “having itching ears” (being 
exactly after the original, sv^Odycvo t ttjv asoyv). 
f 525. To sell and mart your offices. —To make mer¬ 
chandise, or matter of bargain and sale, of your ap¬ 
pointments and commissions. Mart is held to be a 
contraction of market, which is connected with the 
Latin merx and mercor, and so with merchant, mer¬ 
cantile, commerce, etc. 

525. To undesei'vers.- —Wo have lost both this sub¬ 
stantive and the verb to disserve (to do an injury to), 
which Clarendon uses; though we still retain the ad¬ 
jective undeserving. 

' 527. And chastisement doth therefore. —All the ole 
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copies have doth. *Mr. Collier, however, in his one- 
volume edition substitutes does. 

529, 530. And hay the moon. . . . Brutus, hay not 
me. —In the First Folio we Jiave “ hay the moon,” and 
“ hait not mein all the others, “ hait the moon” and 
“ bait not me.” Theobald suggested “ hay the moon” 
and “ hay not meand it is a remarkable confirma¬ 
tion of tliis conjecture that it exactly accords with the 
reading given by Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, who in 
529 restores in the Second Folio the hay of the First, 
and in 530 corrects the hait of all the Folios into hay. 
To bay the moon is to bark at the moon ; and hay not 
me would, of course, be equivalent to bark not, like 
an infuriated dog, at me. Fid. 349. To bait, again, 
from the French battre, might be understood to mean 
to attack with violence. So in Macbeth, r. 7, we have 
“ to be hailed with the rabble’s curse.” It is possible 
that there may have been some degree of confusion in 
the minds of our ancestors between bail and bay, and 
that botli words, imperfectly conceived in their import 
and origin, were apt to call up a more or less distinct 
uotion of encompassing or closing in. Perhaps some¬ 
thing of this is what runs in Cassius’s head when he 
subjoins, “ You forget yourself, To hedge me in” — 
although Johnson interprets these words as meaning 
“to limit my authority by your direction or censure.” 
—The present passage may be compared with one in 
J Winter's Tale, ii. 3 :— 

“ Who lato hath beat her husband, 

. And novf baits me.” 

• • 

530. J am a soldier, I. —It is impossible to be quite 
certain whether the second / here be the pronoun of 
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the adverb which we now write Ay. See the note on 
“1, as iEneas,” in 54. 

530. To make conditions. —To arrange the terms on 
/ which offices should be conferred. 

531. Go to. —Johnson, in his Dictionary, explains 
this expression as equivalent to “ Come, come, take the 
right course” (meaning, contemptuously or sarcas¬ 
tically). He adds, that, besides being thus used as “a 
scornful exhortation,” it is also sometimes “ a phrase 
of exhortation or encouragementas in Gen. xi. 4, 
where the people, after the flood, are represented as 
saying, “ Go to, let us build us a city aud a tower,” 
etc. But it must be understood to be used, again, in 
the scornful sense throe verses lower down, where the 
Lord is made to say “ Go to, let us go down, and there 
confound their language,” etc. 

x 534. Save mind upon your health. — Mind, is here re¬ 
membrance, and health is welfare, or safety, generally; 
senses which are both now obsolete. 

535. Away , slight man !—7 'id. 494 and 522. 

537. Sear me, for I will speak. —The emphasis is 
not to be denied to the will here, although it stands 
in the place commonly stated to require an unaccented 
syllable. Vid. 426, 436, and 613. 

539. Must I observe you? —Pay you observance, or 
reverential attention. ' 

541. You say you are a better soldier .— Vid. 525. 

541. I shall be glad to learn of abler men. —The old 
reading is “ noble men abler is the correction of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. annotator. Even if this wero a mere 
conjecture, its claim to be accepted w ould bo nearly 
irresistible. Noble here is altogether inappropriate. 
Cassius, as Mr, Collier remarks, had said nothing 
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about “ noble men,’"whereas abler is the very expres¬ 
sion that he had used (in 530):— 

“lama soldier, I, 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make condition/.” 

642. I said, an elder soldier. —This is the reading 
of all the old copies. But Mr. Collier prints older. 

551. You have done that you should be sorry for .— 
The emphasis, of course, is on should. The common 
meeting of shall, as used by Cassius, is turned, in 
Brutus’s quick and unsparing replication, into the 
secondary meaning of should (ought to be). Vid. 181. 

551. Which I respect not. —Which 1 heed not. 
Here respect has rather less force of meaning than it 
has now acquired; whereas observe in 539 has more 
than it now conveys. 

551. And drop my blood. —Expend my blood in 
drops. 

551. Than to taring. —Although had rather (Vid. 54 
and 57), being regarded as of the nature of an auxi¬ 
liary verb, does not in modern English take a to with 
the verb that follows it (Vid. 1), it does so here in 
virtue of being equivalent in sense to would or should 
prefer. 

551. By any indirection. —Indirectness, as we should 
now say. 

551. To lock such rascal counters.—As to lock. Vid. 
408. Rascal moans despicable. It is an A. Saxon 
word, properly signifying a lean worthless deer. 

551. Dash him to pieces .—This is probably to be 
understood as.the infinitive (governed by the preced¬ 
ing verb be ready) with the customary to omitted. 
Vid. 1. 
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551. Be ready, gods, etc. —I cannot think that Mr. 
Collier has improved this passage by removing the 
comma which we find in the old copies at the end of 
the first line, and so connecting the words “ -with all 
your thunderbolts,” not with “Be ready,” but with 
“ Dash him to pieces.” 

554. Brutus hath rived my heart. — Vid. 107. 

559. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear. 
—This is the reading of all the old copies. Mr. Col¬ 
lier has “ did appear.” 

560. Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius. —In this 
line and the next we have Cassius used first as a tri¬ 
syllable and immediately after as a dissyllable. 

560. For Cassius is aweary of the icorld. —Whatever 
may be its origin or proper meaning, many words were 
in the habit of occasionally taking a as a prefix in the 
Anglo-Saxon period of the language. Thence we have 
our modem English, arise, arouse, abide, await, awake, 
aweary, etc. Some of the words which are thus length¬ 
ened, however, do not appear to have existed in the 
A. Saxon; while, on the other hand, many A. Saxon 
forms of this kind are now r lost. More or less of ad¬ 
ditional expressiveness seems usually to be given by 
this prefix, in the case at least of such words as can 
be said to have in them anything of an emotional 
character. Shakespeare has used the present word 
in another of his most pathetic lines,—Macbeth’s “ I 
’gin to be aweary of the sun.” 

560. Conned by rote. —The Anglo-Saxon connan, or 
cunnan, signifying to know, and also to be able,—its 
probable modification cunnian, to inquire,—and cen- 
nan, to beget or bring forth, appear to have all come 
to be confounded in the breaking up of the old form 
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of the language, ancl then to have given rise to our 
modern hen, aud can, and con, and cunning, with mean¬ 
ings not at all corresponding to those of the terms 
with which they severally stand in phonetic connexion. 
Gan is now used only as an' auxiliary verb with the 
sense of to he able, though formerly it was sometimes 
employed with the same sense as a common verb. Ken 
is still in use both as a verb and as a substantive. The 
verb Nares interprets as meaning to see, the substan¬ 
tive as meaning sight; aud he adds, “ These words, 
though not current in common usage, have been so 
preserved in poetic language that they cannot pro¬ 
perly be called obsolete. Instances are numerous in 

writers of very modern date_In Scotland these 

words are still in full currency.” But the meaning of 
to hen in the Scottish dialect is not to see, but to 
know. And anciently it had also in English the one 
meaning as well as the other, as may be seen both 
in Spenser and in Shakespeare. • The ease is similar 
to that of the Greek «"8ci> (oT8u) and etSeto. Gunning, 
again, instead of being the wisdom resulting from in¬ 
vestigation and experience, or the skill acquired by 
practice, as in Anglo-Saxon, and even in our older 
English, has now come to be understood as involving 
always at least something concealed and mysterious, 
if not something of absolute deceit or falsehood. 

’ As for con, its common meaning seems to be, not to 
know, but to get by heart, that is, to acquire a know r - 
ledge of in the most complete manner possible. And 
to con bg rote is to commit to memory by an opera¬ 
tion of mind similar to the turning of a wheel (rota), 
or by incessant repetition. Hole is the same word 
with routine. 
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It is more difficult to explain the expression to con 
thanks, which is of frequent occurrence in our old 
writers and is several times used by Shakespeare. 
Naros explains it as meaning to study expressions of 
gratitude. But it really seems, in most instances at 
least, to signify no more than to give or return thanks. 
See a note on Gammer Gurtons Needle, in Collier’s 
edition of Dodsley's Old Plays, II. 30. Con in the 
present passage may perhaps mean to utter or repeat; 
such a sense might come not unnaturally out of the 
common use of the word in the sense of to get by 
heart. The case would bo somewhat like that of the 
two senses assigned to the same word in the expres¬ 
sions “ to construct a sentence ” and “ to construe a 
sentence.” It is remarkable that in German also they 
say Dank ivissen (literally to know thanks) for to give 
thanks. 

Our common know is not from any of the Anglo- 
Saxon verbs above enumerated, but is the modernized 
form of cnawan, which may or may not be related to 
all or to some of them. 

Corresponding to ccnnan and connan, it may finally 
be added, we have the modem German kennen, to 
know, and ki'mnen, to be able or to know. But, what¬ 
ever may be the case with the German Kbniy (a king), 
it is impossible to admit that our English king, the 
representative, of the A. Saxon cyny, cyncy, or cyiiiny, 
can have anything to do with either cennan or connan. 
It is apparently of quite another family, that of which 
the head is cyn, nation, offspring^ whence our present 
kin, and kindred, and kind (both the •substantive and 
the adjective). 

500. Dearer than Plutus ’ mine.—Dear must here 
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be understood, not in the derived sense of beloved, but 
in its literal sense of precious or of value. Vid. 349. It 
is “ Pinto’s mine ” in all the Folios, and also in Rowe. 

560. If that thou bcest a Roman. —Our modem sub¬ 
stantive verb, as it is called, is made up of fragments 
of several verbs, of which, at the least, am, was, and 
he are distinguishable, even if we hold is, as well as 
are and art, to belong to the same root with am (upon 
this point see Latham’s Eng. Lang. 3rd edit. 346). 
In the A. Saxon we have com (sometimes am), woes 
(with timer e and timer on, and tvesan and gewesen), heo 
(with list or hf/st, heodh, heon, etc.), eart (or eardh ), is 
(or i/s ); and also sy, seo, sig, sgnd, and syndon (related 
to the Latin sum, sunt, sim, sis, etc.), of which forms 
there is no trace in our existing English. On the 
other hand, there is no representative in the A. Saxon 
of our modern plural are. Peest, which we have here, 
is not to be confounded with the subjunctive he ; it is 
hist, or hf/st, the 2nd pers. sing. pres, indie, of heon, to 
be. It is now obsolete, but is also used by Milton in 
a famous passage:—“ -If thou beest he; but oh how 
fallen ! how changed,” etc. P. L. i. 84. 

561. Dishonour shall he humour. — Vid. 205.—Any 
indignity you offer shall be regarded as a mere caprice 
of the moment. Humour here probably means nearly 
thS same thing as in Cassius’s “that rash humour 
which my mother gave me” in 568. The word had 
scarcely acquired in Shakespeare’s age the sense in 
which it is now commonly used as a name for a cer¬ 
tain mental faculty or quality; though its companion 
wit had already 1 , as we have seen, come to be so em¬ 
ployed. Vid. 436. But what if the true reading should 
be “ dishonour shall bo honour ?" 
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568. Have not you love enough to hear with me ? — 
This is the reading of all the old copies, and is that 
adopted by Mr. Knight. Both the Variorum text, 
which is generally followed, and also Mr. Collier give 
us “ Have you not.” Are we to understand that Mr. 
Collier has the authority of his MS. annotator for this 
substitution ? 

569. Tes, Cassius; and from henceforth. —All the 
irregularity that we have in this line is the slight and 
common one of a superfluous short syllable (the ius of 
Cassius). Steevens, in his dislike to even this much 
of freedom of versification, and his precise grammatical 
spirit, would strike out tin- from, as redundant in re¬ 
spect both of the sense and of the measure. 

569. He'll think your mother chides. —To chide is 
from the A. Saxon ctd or cyd, signifying strife or con¬ 
tention. It is now scarcely in use except as an active 
verb with the sense of to reprove with sharpness; but 
it was formerly used also absolutely or intransitively, 
as here, for to employ chiding or angry expressions. 
In the formor -seutw Shakespeare has both to chide and 
to chide at. 

Instead of the stage direction 11 Noise within," the 
original edition has “ Enter a Poet." 

570. Poet [within]. —The within is inserted here 
and before the next two speeches by the modern edi¬ 
tors.—The present incident (as well as the hint of the 
preceding great scene) is taken from Plutarch’s life 
of Brutus. The intruder, however, is not a Poet in 
Plutarch, but one Marcus Favonius, who affected to 
be a follower of Cato, and to pass for a Cynic philo¬ 
sopher. And it will be observed that he is called a 

- Cynic in the dialogue. There was probably no other 
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authority than the Prompter’s book for designating 
him a Port. 

571. Lucil. [within]. You shall not come to them .— 
In the Variorum and the other modem editions, al¬ 
though they commonly make no distinction between 
the abbreviation for Lucilius and that for Lucius, this 
speech must be understood to be assigned to Lucius, 
whose presence alone is noted by them in the heading 
of the scene. But in the old text the speaker is dis¬ 
tinctly marked Lucil. This is a conclusive confirma¬ 
tion, if any were wanting, of the restoration in 521. 
How is it that the modern editors have one and all of 
them omitted to acknowledge the universal deviation 
here from the authority which they all profess to 
follow ? Not even Jennens notices it. 

574. For I have seen more years. I'm sure, than ye. 
— Plutarch makes Favonius exclaim, in *the words of 
Nestor in the first Book of the Iliad,:— 

’AAAa 7 ri0€(T0 y ‘ &fJL(p a> 5e vewrepw larbv ejuclo'— 
which North translates, 

“ My Lords, I pray you hearken both to me; 

For 1 have seen more years than such ye three.” 

But this last line can hardly be correctly printed.— 
The Poet’s quotation, it may be noted, is almost a re¬ 
petition of what Antony has said to Octavius in 49(5. 

575. lln, ha; how vilely doth this Cynic rhyme !— 
The form of the word in all the Folios is vildely, or 
vildly; and that is the form which it generally, if not 
always, has in Shakespeare. The modem editors, how¬ 
ever, have universally substituted the form now in use, 
as with then (fo i’than), and (for an), and other words 
similarly circumstanced. 
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578. Til know his humour when he knows his time. 
—In this line we have what the rule as commonly laid 
down would make to he necessarily a short or unac¬ 
cented syllable carrying a strong empliasis no fewer 
than four times:— I’ll — his — he — his. 

578. With these jigging fools. —“ That is,” Malone 
notes, “ with these silly poets. A jig signified, in our 
author’s time, a metrical composition, as well as a 
dance.” Capel had proposed jingling. 

578. Companion, hence. —The term companion was 
formerly used contemptuously, in the same way. in 
which we still use its synony me fellow. The notion 
originally involved in companionship, or accompani¬ 
ment, would appear to have been rather that of infe¬ 
rior^ than of equality. A companion (or comes ) 
was an attendant. We have our English j’cllow from 
the A. Saxon felaw; companion (with company) im¬ 
mediately from the French compagnon and the Italian 
compagno, which have been variously deduced from 
com-panis, corn-pagan us, com-hino (Low Latin, from 
binus), com-benno (one of two or more riders in the 
same benna, or cart), etc. See Menage, Die. Elgin, de 
la Langue Frang. . But, after all, Dr. Webster may 
bo right in what he says under the word Company: 
—“ From cum and pannus, cloth, Teutonic fahne, or 
man, a flag. The word denotes a band or number of 
men under one flag or standard. What decides this 
question is, the Spanish mode of writing the word 
with n tilde, titled n, compahia, for this is the manner 
of writing paho, cloth; whereas panis, bread, is written 
pan. The orthography of the word in the other lan¬ 
guages is confirmatory of this opinion.”—We have an 
. instance of the use of Companion in the same sense in 
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which we still commfinly employ fellow even in so late 
a work as Smollett’s Roderick Random , published in 
1748: “ The young ladies [Boderick’s cousins], who 
thought themselves too much concerned to contain 
themselves any longer, set up their throats all toge¬ 
ther against my protector [his uncle, Lieutenant Bow¬ 
ling]. ‘Scurvy companion! Saucy tarpaulin! Eude 
impertinent fellow! Did he think to prescribe to 
grandpapa !’ ” Vol. I. ch. 3. 

Neither the entry nor the exit of Lucilius and Ti- 
tinius is noticed in the old copies. 

580. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders .— 
The only irregularity in the prosody of this line is the 
common one of the one superfluous short syllable, the 
ius of Titinius. 

581. Immediately to us, etc. —If this, as may he the 
case, is to form a complete line with the words of 
Brutus that follow, two of the six syllables must be 
regarded as superabundant. But there might perhaps 
be a question as to the accentuation of the us. 

/ 589. Upon what sickness ? —That is, after or in con- 
/ sequence of what sickness. It is the same use of upon 
which we have in 458, and which is still familiar to us 
in such phrases as “upon this,” “upon that,” “upon 
his return,” etc., though we no longer speak of a per¬ 
son dying upon a particular sickness or disease. 

/ 590. Impatient of my absence; etc. —This speech is 
throughout a striking exemplification of the tendency 
of strong emotion to break through the logical forms 
t of grammar, and of how possible it is for languages to 
Be perfectly intelligible and highly expressive, some¬ 
times, with thfe* grammar in a more or less chaotic or 
uncertain state. It does not matter much whether 
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we take grief to be a nominative,' or a second genitive 
governed by impatient. In principle, though not per¬ 
haps according to rule and established usage, “ Octavius 
with Mark Antony” is as much entitled to a plural 
verb as “ Octavius and Mark Antony.” Tidings, which 
is a frequent word with Shakespeare, is commonly 
used by him as a plural noun; in this same Play we 
have afterwards “these tidings” in 729; but there 
are other instances besides the present in which it is 
treated as singular. It is remarkable that we should 
have exactly the same state of things in the case of 
the almost synonymous term news (the final s of which, 
however, has been sometimes attempted to be ac¬ 
counted for as a remnant of -css or -ness, though its 
exact correspondence in form with the French nou- 
velles, of the same signification, would seem conclu¬ 
sively enough to indicate what it really is). At any 
rate tiding and new (as a substantive) are both alike 
unknown to the language. 

590. She fell distract .—In Shakespeare’s day the 
language possessed the three forms distracted, distract, 
and distraught; he uses them all. We have now only 
the first. 

593. The original stage direction here is, “ Enter 
Boy with Wine, and Tapers.” The second “ Brinks” 
at the end of 595 is modem ; and the “ JRc-enter Ti- 
tinius,” etc. is “ Enter,” in the original. 

596. And call in question. —Here we have probably 
rather a figurative expression of the poet than a _ 
common idiom of his time. Then as well as now, we 
may suppose, it was not things, but only persons, 
that were spoken of in ordinary language as called in 
question. 
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598. Bending their expedition. —Bather what we 
should now call their march (or movement ) than their 
expedition (or enterprise). 

599. Myself have letters. —We have now lost the 
right of uding such forms as either myself or himself 
as sufficient nominatives, though they still remain per¬ 
fectly unobjectionable accusatives. We can say “ He 
struck myself,” and “ T saw himselfbut it must be 
“ I myself struck him,” add “ He himself saw it.” 
Here, as everywhere else, in the original text the my¬ 
self is in two words, “ My selfe.” And tenour in all 
the Folios, and also in both Bowe’s edition and Pope’s, 
is tenure , a form of the word which we now reserve 
for another sense. 

601. That by proscription, and bills of outlaicry .— 
The ear at once perceives the peculiarity of rhythm 
given to this verse by the employment of the two 
weak syllables and and of in the second place of the 
foot in immediate succession. This is Avhat may fairly be 
called an instance of poetic license, or of what can 
only be done in verse on rare occasions. Such devia¬ 
tions from the normal form of the verse, again, when 
not occurring in contiguous feet, are habitual with every 
poet in the language, and are to be accounted part of 
the system of our prosody. 

604. Cicero is dead, etc. —In the original printed 
text these words are run into one line with “ and by 
that order of proscription.” The text of the Variorum 
edition presents the same arrangement, with the addi¬ 
tion of Ay as a prefix to the whole. “ For the inser¬ 
tion of the affirmative adverb, to complete the verse,” 
says Steevens in* a note, “I am answerable.” Accord¬ 
ing to Jennens, however, this addition was also made • 
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by Capel. In any case, it is plain that, if we receive 
the Ay, we must make two lines, the first ending with 
the word dead. But we are not entitled to exact or to 
expect a perfect observance of the punctilios of re¬ 
gular prosody in such brief expressions of strong emo¬ 
tion as the dialogue is here broken up into. What 
do the followers of Steevens profess to be able to make, 
in the way of prosody, of the very next utterance that 
we have from Brutus,—the “ No, Mossala” of 605 ? 
The best tiling we can do is to regard Cassius’s “Ci¬ 
cero one ?” and Messala’s responsive “ Cicero is dead” 
either as hemistichs (the one the commencement, the 
other the conclusion of a line), or, if that view be 
preferred, as having no distinct or precise prosodical 
character whatever. Every sense of harmony and pro¬ 
priety, however, revolts against running “ Cicero is 
dead” into the same line with “ And by that order,” 
etc. 

613. With meditating that she must die once. —Eor 
this use of with see 363.— Once has here the same 
meaning which it has in such common forms of ex¬ 
pression as “ Once, when I was in London,” “ Once 
upon a time,” etc.—that is to say it means once with¬ 
out, as in other cases, restriction to that particular 
number. Steevens, correctly enough, interprets it as 
equivalent to “ at some timo or otherand quotes in 
illustration, from The Merry Wives of Windsor, in. 4*, 
“ I pray thee, once to night Give my sweet Nan this 
ring.”—The prosody of the line is the same that has 
been noted in 426, 436, and 537. 

, 615. I have as much of this in art as you, etc.—In 
^ art Malone interprets to mean “ in theory.” It rather 
* signifies by acquired knowledge, or learning, as dis- 
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tinguished from natural disposition. I nc passage is one 
of the many in our old poets, more especially Shake¬ 
speare and Spenser, running upon the relation between 
nature and art. 

f 616. Well, to our work alive. —This must mean, ap¬ 
parently, let us proceed to our living business, to that 
which conoems the living, not the dead. The com¬ 
mentators say nothing, though the expression is cer¬ 
tainly one that needs explanation. 

619. This it is. —“ The overflow of the metre,” 
Steevens observes, “ and the disagreeable clash of it 
is with ’ Tis at the beginning of the next line, are al¬ 
most proofs that our author only wrote, with a com¬ 
mon ellipsis, This.” He may very possibly be right. 
The expression “ This it is” sounds awkward other¬ 
wise, as well as prosodicaliy; and the superfluous, or 
rather encumbering, it is would be accounted for by 
supposing the commencement of the following line 
to have been first so written and then altered to 'Tis. 

620. Good reasons'must, of force. —We scarcely now 
say of force (for of necessity, or necessarily) ; although 
perforce continues to be sometimes still employed in 
poetry. 

620. The enemy, marching along by them. —This line, 
with the two weak syllables in the last places of two 
continuous feet (the second and third) might seem at 
first to be of the same kind with the one noted in 601. 
But the important distinction is, that the first of the 
two weak syllables here, the -y of enemy, would in any 
circumstances be entitled to occupy the place it does 
in'our heroic verse, In virtue of the principle that in 
English prosody‘every syllable of a polysyllabic word 
acquires the privilege or character of a strong syllable . 
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when it is as far removed from the accented syllable 
of the word as the nature of the verse requires. See 
Prolegomena. The dissonance here, accordingly, is 
very slight in comparison with what we have in 601. 
—For “ Along by them” see 200. 

620. By them shall make a fuller number up. —For 
this use of shall see the note on Ccesar should be a 
beast in 238.—The “ along by them” followed by the 
“ by them” is an artifice of expression, which may be 
compared with the “ by Caesar and by you” of 345. 

620. Come on refreshed, new-hearted, and encouraged. 
—“ New-hearted” is the correction of Mr. Collier's 
MS. annotator ; the old reading is new-added, which is 
not English or sense, and the only meaning that can be 
forced out of which, besides, gives us only a repetition 
of what has been already said in the preceding line, a 
repetition which is not only unnecessary but would be 
introduced in the most unnatural way and place pos¬ 
sible, whereas new-hearted is the very sort of word 
that one would expect to find where it stands, in as¬ 
sociation with refreshed and encouraged. 

620. From ivhich advantage shall we cut him of .— 
Shakespeare most probably wrote we shall. 

622. Under your pardon. — Vid. 358. 

y 622. We, at the height, etc. —Being at the height, 
are in consequence ready to decline —as the tide be¬ 
gins to recede as soon as it has attained the point of 
full flood. 

^ 622. Omitted. —The full resolution will be—which 

tide being omitted to be taken at the flood. 

623. Then, with your will, etc. —In the original edi¬ 
tion “ We ’ll along” is made part of the first line. Mr. 

• Collier prints, it does not appear on what, or whether 
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on any, authority, “ we will along,” as had been done 
on conjecture by Eowe, Pope, and others. The “ We’ll 
along” gives us merely the very common slight ir¬ 
regularity of a single superabundant syllable.—“ With 
your will” is equivalent to With your consent; “ We’ll 
along” to We will onward. But the passage is pro¬ 
bably corrupt. 

021. The Jeep of night is crept. — Vid. 374. This 
is the reading of all the old copies. But Mr. Collier 
prints “Jias crept.” 

/ (524!. Which we will niggard.—Niggard is common 
both as a substantive and as an adjective ; but this is 
probably the only passage in the language in which it 
is employed as a verb. Its obvious meaning is, as 
J ohnson gives it iu his dictionary, “ to stint, to sup¬ 
ply sparingly.” 

024. There is no more to sag. —There is no more for 
us to say. So, “ 1 have work to do,” “ lie has a house 
to let,” etc. In Ireland it is thought more correct to 
announce a house as to he let; but that would rather 
mean that it is going to be let. 

625. Thirlg to morrow will ice rise, and hence.— It 
might almost be said that the adverb hence is here 
turned into a verb ; it is construed exactly as rise is: 
—“Will wo rise,”—“will we hence.” Ho, both with 
hence smd%omc, iu the opening line of the Play:— 

“ Hence ; home, you idle creatures.” 

026. Lucius, mg gown , etc. —The best way of treat¬ 
ing the commencement of this speech of Brutus is to 
regard the words addressed to Lucius as one hemistich 
and “ Farewell,'good Mossaia” as another. There are, 
in fact, two speeches. It is the same case that we have. 
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in 506.—In the old editions the stage directions are; 
after 625, “ Enter Lucius ,” and then, again, after 627, 
“ Enter Lucius with the Gown." After 632 there is 
merely “ Exeunt" 

634. Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o'er- 
watched. —For knave see 647.— O’er-watched, or over¬ 
watched, is used in this sense, of worn out with watch¬ 
ing, by other old writers as well as by Shakespeare, 
however irreconcilable such an application of it may 
be with the meaning of the verb to watch. }Ye have 
it again in Lear, ii. 2 :— 

“ All weary and o’erwatched, 

Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
Tliis shameful lodging.” 


^ 634. Some other of my men. —By some other we 
should now mean some of a different sort. For some 
more we say some others. But, although other thus 
used as a substantive, with the plural of the ordinary 
form, is older than the time of Shakespeare, I do not 
recollect that he anywhere has others. Nor does it 
occur, I believe, even in Clarendon. On the other 
hand, it is frequent in Milton. 

634. I'll have them sleep. —Such expressions as this, 
which are still familiar, show that have ought to be 
added to the verbs enumerated in the note on “ You 
ought not walk,” in 1, which may be flowed by 
another verb without the prefix to. 

635. Varro and Claudius !—In the old copies it is 
“ Varrus and Claudio," both in the speech and in the 
stage direction that follows. 

637. I pray you, Sirs. —Common as the word Sir 
still is, we have nearly lost the form Sirs. It survives, 
•however, in the Scottish dialect, with the pronuneia- 
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tion of Sirce, as the usual address to a number of per¬ 
sons, much as Masters was formerly in English, only 
that it is applied to women as well as to men. 

639. Servants lie down. —This stage direction is 
modem. 

641. Canst thou hold up, etc. —This and the next 
line are given in the Second Folio in the following 
blundering fashion, the result no doubt of an accidental 
displacement of the types:— 

“ Canst; thou hold up thy instrument a straine or two. 

And touch thy heavy eyes a-wliile,” . 

The transposition is corrected by Mr. Collier’s MS. 
annotator. 

645. I Tcnow young Hoods look. — Tid. 56. 

647. It was well done. —So in all the old copies ; 
but the Variorum edition has “It is,” in which it has 
been followed by other modem editions,—though not 
bv either Mr. Knight or Mr. Collier. 

647. Qentle knave, good night. — Knave, from the 
A. Saxon cnafa, or cnapa, having meant originally only 
a boy, and meaning now only a rogue, was in Shake¬ 
speare’s time in current use with either signification. 
It was in its state of transition from the one to the 
other, and consequently of fluctuation between the 
two. The German Knale still retains the original 
sense. 

647. I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
— Vid. 408. 

The stage direction “ Me sits down ” is modem. 

• 647. It comes upon me. —It advances upon me. 

647. Speak do me what thou art. —We scarcely now- 
use speak thus, for to announce or declare generally. 
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648, 649. Thy evil spirit, Brutus, etc. —It is ab¬ 
surd to attempt, as the modem editors do, to make a 
complete verse out of these two speeches. It cannot 
be supposed that Brutus laid his emphasis on thou. 
The regularities of prosody are of necessity neglected 
in such brief utterances, amounting in some cases to 
mere ejaculations or little more, as make up the greater 
part of the remainder of this scene. 

651. Well; then 1 shall see thee again? —So the 
words stand in the old copies. Nothing whatever is 
gained by printing the words in two lines, the first 
consisting only of the word Well, as is done by the ge¬ 
nerality of the modern editors. 

652. Ghost vanishes. —This stage direction is not in 
the old editions.—Steevens has objected that the ap¬ 
parition could not be at once the shade of Caesar and 
the evil genius of Brutus. Shakespeare’s expression is 
the evil spirit of Brutus, by which apparently is meant 
nothing more than a supernatural visitant of evil 
omen. At any rate, the present apparition is after¬ 
wards, in 774, distinctly stated by Brutus himself to 
have been the ghost of the murdered Dictator:— 

“ The ghost of Ctesar hath appeared to me 

Two several times by night: at Sardis, onceetc. 

So, also, in Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 6, 

“ Since Julius Cresar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted.” 

Perhaps we might also refer to 744:— 

41 O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad,” etc.; 

and to “ Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge,” in 363. 

It may be well to append the two accounts of the 
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incident given by Plutarcb, as translated by North. 
In the life of Brutus the apparition is described 
merely as “ a wonderful strange and monstruous shape 
of a body,” and the narrative proceeds:—“Brutus 
boldly asked what he was, a god or a man, and what 
cause brought him thither. The spirit answered him, 
I am thy evil spirit, Brutus ; and thou shaft see me 
by the city of Philippi. Brutus, being no otherwise 
afraid, replied again unto it, Well, then, I shall see 
thee again. The spirit presently vanished away; and 
Brutus called his men unto him, who told him that 
they heard no noise nor saw anything at all.” In the 
lift' of Ciesnr the account is as follows:—“ Above all, 
the ghost that appeared unto Brutus showed plainly 
that the: gods were offended with the murder of Caesar. 
The vision was thus. Brutus, being ready to pass over 
his army from the city of Abydos to the other coast 
lying directly against it, slept every night (as his man¬ 
ner was) in his tent, and, being yet awake, thinking 
of his affairs,... he thought he heard a noise at his 
tent door, and, looking toward the light of the lamp 
that waxed very dim, he saw a horrible vision of a man, 
of a wonderful greatness and dreadful look, which at 
tin: first made him marvellously afraid. But when he 
saw that it did him no hurt, but stood at his bed-side 
and said nothing, at length he asked him what he was. 
The image answered him, I am thy ill angel, Brutus, and 
thou shall see me by the city of Philippi. Then Bru¬ 
tus replied again, and said, Well, I shall see thee then. 
Therewithal the spirit presently vanished from him.” 

It is evident.that Shakespeare had both passages in 
his recollectiolf, though the present scene is ehiefly 
founded upon the first. Plutarch, however, it will bo 
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observed, nowhere makes the apparition to have been 
the ghost of Csesar. 

653. Why, I mil see thee. —This is an addition by 
Shakespeare to the dialogue as given by Plutarch in 
both lives. And even Plutarch’s simple affirmative 1 
shall see thee appears to be converted into an interro¬ 
gation in 651. It is remarkable that in our next 
English Plutarch, which passes as having been super¬ 
intended by Dry den, we have “I will see thee” in 
both lives. The Greek is, in both passages, merely 
"Ctyo/icu (I shall sec thee). 

653. Boy! Lucius! — Varro! Claudius! — Here 
again, as in 635, all the Folios, in this and the next 
line, have Varrus and Claudio. So also in 661. 

661. Sleep again, Lucius, etc. —It is hardly necessary 
to attempt to make verse of this. In the original text 
Fellow is made to stand as part of the first line. 

669. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius .— 
Vid. 279. 

^ 669. Bid him set on his powers betimes before. —The 
only sense which the expression to set on. now retains 
is to excite or instigate to make an attack. The other 
senses which it had in Shakespeare’s day may be seen 
from 27 (“ Set on; and leave no ceremony out”); from 
the passage before us, in which it means to lead for¬ 
ward or set out with; from 714 (“ Let them set on it 
once”) ; from 746 (“ Labeo and Flavius, set our battles 
on”).— Betimes (meaning early) is commonly supposed 
to be a corruption of by times, that is, it is said, by 
the proper time. But this is far from satisfactory. 
Shakespeare has occasionally betime. 
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ACT FIFTH. 

The heading,—“ Scene I. The Plains of Philippi 
—is modern, as usual. 

671. Their battles are at hand.—Battle is common 
' in our old writers with the sense of a division of an 
army, or what might now be called a battalion. So 
again in 674. When employed more precisely the word 
means the central or main division. 

671. They mean to warn us. —To warn was formerly 
the common word for what we now call to summon. 
Persons charged with offences, or against whom com¬ 
plaints were made, were warned to appear to make 
their answers; members were warned to attend the 
meetings of the companies or other associations to 
which they belonged ; and in war either of the hostile 
parties, as here, was said to be warned when in any way 
called upon or appealed to by the Other. Thus in King 
John, ii. 1, the citizens of Angiers, making their ap¬ 
pearance in answer to the French and English trum¬ 
pets, exclaim, “ Who is it that hath learned us to the 
walls ?” The word, which is connected with ware and 
wary, is from the Anglo-Saxon warnian. But the 
Anglo-Norman dialect of the French has also garner 
and garnisher with the same meaning. 

672. With fearful bravery. —With bravery full of 
fear or apprehension. The context is entirely opposed 
to Malone’s notion, that “ fearful is used here, as in 
mgny other places, in an active sense,—producing fear 
—intimidating feteevens suggests that the expres- ‘ 
sion is probably to be interpreted by the following 
passage from the Second Book of Sidney’s Arcadia; 
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—“ Her horse, fair and lusty; which she rid so as 
might show a fearful boldness, daring to do that which 
she knew that she knew not how to do.” The mean¬ 
ing is only so as showed (not so as should show). In 
like manner a few pages before we have; “ But his 
father had so deeply engraved the suspicion in his 
heart, that he thought his flight rather to proceed of 
a fearful guiltiness, than of an humble faithfulness.” 

^ 672. By this face. —By this show or pretence of 
courage. 

672. To fasten in ourjhoughts that they hace courage. 
—We have now lost the power of construing to fasten 
in this way, as if it belonged to the same class of verbs 
with to think, to believe, to suppose, to imagine, to say, 
to assert, to affirm, to declare, to swear, to convince, to 
inform, to remember, to forget, etc., the distinction of 
which seems to be that they are all significant either 
of an operation performed by, or at least with the aid 
of, or of an effect produced upon, the mind. 

674. Octavius, lead your battle softly on .— Vid. 071. 

674. Upon the left hand of the even field. —Does this 
mean the smooth or level ground ? Or is not “ the 
even field” rather to be understood • as meaning the 
even ranks, the army as it stands before any part of it 
has begun to advance, presenting one long unbroken 
line of front ? I am not aware, however, of any other 
instance of such an application of the term field, un¬ 
less it may be thought that we have one afterwards 
in the last line but one of the present Play:—“ So, 
call the field to rest.” 

675. Keep thou the left. —Bitson remarks ;—“ The 
tenor of the conversation evidently requires us to read 
you.” He means, apparently, that you and your are 
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tlie words used elsewhere throughout the conversation. 
But he forgets that the singular pronoun is peculiarly 
emphatic in this line, as being placed in contrast or 
opposition to the I. It is true, however, that thou 
and you were apt to be mistaken for one another in 
old handwriting from the similarity of the characters 
used for th and y, which is such that the printers have 
in many cases been led to represent the one by the 
other, giving us, for instance, ye for the, yereof, or 
y r of for thereof, etc.* 

676. Why do you cross hie in this exigent. —This is 
Shakespeare’s word for what we now call an exigence, 
or exigency. Both forms, however, were already in 
use in Ins day. Exigent, too, as Nares observes, ap¬ 
pears to have then sometimes borne the sense of ex- 

* This confusion in writing between the ill and the y is, I 
have no doubt, what lias given rise' to such forms of expression 
as “The more one 1ms, the more lie would have,” “The more 
haste, the less speed,” etc. It is admitted that the Hie here can¬ 
not be the common definite article. Vkl. Latham, Eng. Lang. 
239, 201, 282. Neither in French nor in Italian is any article 
used in such cases, lint it is the German that shows us what 
the word really is. “ Je rnehr ciner hat,ye melvr er haben will” 
is literally “ Ever more one has, ever more he would have.” And 
je represented according to the English system of spelling is ye. 
This is apparently' what the pedantry of the book language, 
upsled by the ignorance of transcribers, has perverted into our 
modem the. Je (or ye) is in fact the same word with our still 
not unfamiliar aye, always. Y'ery probably it is also the same 
with yea, the adverb of affirmation. Always, or an equivalent 
term, would be in most cases a natural enough expression of 
affirmation or assent. In the word every, again, or everye, as it 
was anciently spelled, Ve have perhaps the opposite process of 
tho conversion the into ye; for the English “ ever-!/ man” 
is, apparently, in form as well as in sense, the German “ je-der 
mann.” • 
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tremity or end, which is a very slight extension of its 
proper import of great or extreme pressure. 

678.. Drum, etc.—“ Lucilius, Titinius, Messala, and 
Others ” is a modem addition to the heading here. 

680. Shall ive give sign of battle ?—We should now 
say “ give signal.” 

, 681. We will answer on their charge .—We will wait 

' till they begin to make their advance. 

681. Malce forth .—To make, a word which is still 
used with perhaps as much latitude and variety of ap¬ 
plication as any other in the language, was, like to do, 
employed formerly in a number of ways in which it 
has now ceased to serve us. Nares arranges its obso¬ 
lete senses under seven heads, no one of which, how¬ 
ever, exactly comprehends the sense it bears in the 
present expression. Make forth is merely Go forth, 
retire, move away. The whole passage, however, is 
not easily interpreted. From what Octavius imme¬ 
diately subjoins — “Stir not until the signal” — it 
would almost seem that he had understood Antony’s 
“Make forth” to be the word of command to the 
troops to advance against the enemy. Yet Antony 
had just opposed the proposition of Octavius to give 
the signal of battle, and declared his determination 
not to move till the enemy should make their charge. 
Besides, what is their dispute about ? At first it ap¬ 
pears to be about whether or no the signal of battle 
should be given; afterwards, about whether the troops 
should stir from their position till the signal had been 
given. It seems a strange procedure, too, on the. part 
of Antony, when ho would confer in private with Oc¬ 
tavius, to order the troops to make forth, whether he 
may mean them to advance upon the enemy or only to 
retire to a little distance. 
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687. The posture of your blows are yet unknown .— 
This is the reading of all the old copies. The gram¬ 
matical irregularity is still common. Mr. Collier prints 
“is yet,” which is perhaps one of the corrections of 
his MS. annotator. One would be inclined rather to 
suspect the word posture. It seems a strange word 
for what it is evidently intended to express. 

690. Whilst damned Casca. —This is the reading of 
all the Folios. Mr. Collier has While. 

690. Struck Caesar on the neck .— O you flatterers ! 
—The word in the old text is strook (as in 348). 
There is the common prosodical irregularity of a su¬ 
perfluous short syllable. 

691. Flatterers ! — Now, Brutus, thank yourself .— 
The prosodical imperfection of this line consists in the 
want of the first syllable. It is a hemistich extending 
to four feet and a half. 

692. The proof of it. —That is, .the proof of our ar¬ 
guing. And by the proof must here be meant the ar¬ 
bitrament of the sword to which it is the prologue or 
prelude. It is by that that they are to prove what 
they have been arguing or asserting. 

692. Look; I draw a sword, etc. —It is perhaps as 
well to regard the Look as a hemistich (of half a foot); 
but in the original edition it is printed in the same 
line with what follows. 

692. Never till Ccesar 1 s three and thirty wounds .— 
Theobald changed this to “ three and twenty ,”—“ from 
the joint authorities,” as he says, “ of Appian, Plu¬ 
tarch, and Suetonius.” And he may be right in be¬ 
lieving that the error was not Shakespeare’s. The 
“thirty,” however, escapes the condemnation of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. annotator. 
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692. Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
—This is not very satisfactory; but it is better, upon 
the whole, than the amendment adopted by Mr. Collier 
on the authority of his MS. annotator —“ Have added 
slaughter to the word of traitor;”—which would seem 
to be an admission on the part of Octavius (impossible 
in the circumstances) that Brutus and Cassius were 
as yet free from actual treasonable slaughter, and 
traitors only in word or name. 

693. Ccesar, thou eanst not die by traitors’ hands .— 
In the standard Variorum edition, which is followed 
by many modern reprints, this line is strangely given 
as “ Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors.” It is 
rigfct in all Mr. Knight’s and Mr. Collier’s editions. 

695. 0, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain .— 
Strain, or strene , is stock or race. The word is used 
several times by Shakespeare in this sense, and not 
only by Chaucer and Spenser, but even by Dryden, 
Waller, and Prior. The radical meaning seems to be 
anything stretched out or extended, hence a series 
either of progenitors, or of words or musical notes 
or sentiments. 

695. Thou could’st not die more honorable .—This 
is not Shakespeare’s usual form of expression, and we 
may be allowed to suspect that he actually wrote 
honorably (or lionourablie). 

698. The original Stage Direction is, “Exit Octavius, 
Antony , and Army’’ 

700. Ho ! Lucilius, etc. —This is given as one verse 
in the original, and nothing is gained by printing the 
Ho ! in another line by itself, as the modem editors 
do. The verse is complete except that it wants the 
first syllable,—a natural peculiarity of an abrupt com- 
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mencement or rejoinder. So in 691.—In tlie original 
edition this speech is followed by the stage direction, 
“ Lucillius and Messala stand forth anjj. there is no 
other after 701. 

704. As this very day. —We are still familiar with 
this form of expression, at least in speaking. We 
may understand it to mean As is, or as falls, this very 
day; or rather, perhaps, as if, or as it were, this very 
day. 

704. On our former ensign.—Former is altered to 
forward, it seems, by Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator; 
and the correction ought probably to be accepted. 
Former would hardly be the natural word unless it 
were intended to be implied that there were only two 
ensigns or standards. 

704. Who to Philippi here consorted us. —Shake¬ 
speare’s usual syntax is to consort with; but he has 
consort as an active verb in other passages as well as 
here. 

704. This morning arc they fed away, and gone .— 
Vid. 374. 

704. As we were sickly prey. —As if we were.— 

Vid, 57. • 

706. To meet all perils .—So in the First Folio. 
The other Folios have peril. 

705. Lovers in peace .— Vid. 260. 

708. But since the affairs of men rest still uncer¬ 
tain .—“ Bests still incertaine” is the reading in the 
original edition. 

708. Let’s reason with the icorst that may befall .— 
The abbreviation let's had not formerly the vulgar or 
slovenly air which is conceived to unfit it now for 
dignified composition. We have had it twice in . 

T 
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Brutus’s impressive address, 187. Shakespeare, how¬ 
ever, does not frequently resort to it,—rather, one 
would say, avoids it.— To befall as a neuter or intran¬ 
sitive verb is nearly gone out both in prose and verse; 
as is also to fall in the same sense, as used by Brutus 
in the next speech. 

709. Even by the rule, etc. —The pointing of this 
passage in the early editions is amusing:— 

“ Even by tbe rule of that Philosophy, 

By which I did blame Cato, for the death 
Which he did give himselfe, I know not how : 

But I do find it,” etc. 

The construction plainly is, 1 know not how it is, but 
I do find it, by the rule of that philosophy, etc., cow¬ 
ardly and vile. The common pointing of the modern 
editors, which completely separates “ I know not how,” 
etc. from what precedes, leaves the “ by the rule” 
without connexion or meaning. It is impossible to 
suppose that Brutus can mean “ I am determined to 
do by the rule of that philosophy,” etc. 

709. The term of life. —That is, the termination, the 
end, of life. The common reading is “ the time of 
life,” which is Simply nonsense; term is the emen¬ 
dation of Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator, and is pro¬ 
duced by Mr. Collier as new ; but the same emenda¬ 
tion had also been made conjecturally by Capel, though 
it failed to obtain the acquiescence of subsequent 
editors. For to prevent see 147 and 161. “ To prevent 
the term of life,” says Mr. Collier (Notes and Emenda¬ 
tions, 403), means, as Malone states, to anticipate the 
end of life f but still he strangely persevered in print¬ 
ing time for term.” Did not Mr. Collier himself do 
• the same thing ? 
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709. To stay the providence of those high powers .— 
To stay is here to await, not, as the word more com¬ 
monly means, to hinder or delay .—“Some high powers” 
is the common reading; those is the correction of Mr. 
Collier’s MS. annotator, and might almost have been 
assumed on conjecture to be the true word. 

711. No, Cassius, no: etc .—There has been some 
controversy about the reasoning of Brutus in this dia¬ 
logue. Both Steevcns and Malone conceive that there 
is an inconsistency between what he here says and his 
previous declaration of his determination not to follow 
the example of Cato. But how did Cato act ? He 
slew himself that he might not witness and outlive 
the fall of Utica. This was, inerelv “for fear of what 
might fall,” to anticipate the end of life. It did not 
follow that it would bo wrong, in the opinion of Bru¬ 
tus, to commit suicide in order to escape any certain 
and otherwise inevitable calamity or degradation, such 
as being led in triumph through the streets of Borne 
by Octavius and Antony. 

It is proper to remark, however, that Plutarch, upon 
whose narrative the conversation is founded, makes 
Brutus confess to a change of opinion. Here is the 
passage, in the life of Brutus, as translated by Sir 
Thomas North:—“ Then Cassius began to speak first, 
and said: The gods grant us, 0 Brutus, that this day 
we may win the field, and ever after to live all the rest 
of our life quietly, one with another. But, sith the 
gods have so ordained it, that the greatest and chiefest 
[things] amongst men are most uncertain, and that, if 
the battle fall jbut otherwise to day than we wish or 
look for, we shall hardly meet again, what art thou 
then determined to do ? to fly ? or die ? Brutus an-' 
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swered him : Being yet but a young man, and not over 
greatly experienced in the world, I trust [trusted'] (I 
know not how) a certain rule of philosophy, by the 
which I did greatly blame and reprove Cato for killing 
of himself, as being no lawful nor godly act touching 
the gods, nor, concerning men, valiant; not to give 
place and yield to divine Providence, and not con¬ 
stantly and patiently to take whatsoever it pleaseth 
him to send us, but to draw back and fly. But, being 
now in the midst of the danger, I am of a contrary 
mind. For, if it be not the will of God that this 
battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more for 
hope, neither seek to make any new supply for war 
again, but will rid me of this miserable world, and 
content me with my fortune. For 1 gave up my life 
for my country in the Ides of March; for the which I 
shall live in another more glorious world.” 

This compared with the scene in the Play affords a 
most interesting and instructive illustration of the 
manner in which the great dramatist worked in such 
cases, appropriating, rejecting, adding, as suited his 
purpose, but refining or elevating everything, though 
sometimes by the slightest touch, and so transmuting 
all into the gold of poetry. 

711. Must end that work the ides of March begun .— 
Begun is the word in the old editions. Mr. Collier 
has began. The three last Folios all have “ that Ides 
of March begun.” 

714. Give these bills. —These billets, as we should 

now say; but Shakespeare takes ,the word which he 

found in North’s Plutarch .-—“ In the‘meantime Bru- 

, • 

tus, that led the right wing, sent little bills to the 
colonels and captains of private bands, in which he 
wrote the word of the battle.” 
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As in all other eases throughout the Play, the no¬ 
tices of the locality of what are here called the Second 
and Third Scenes are modem additions to the old text, 
in which there is no division into scenes. The stage 
directions in regard to alarums, entries, etc. are all in 
the First Folio. 

714. But cold demeanour in Octavius' wing. —The 
original text has “ Octavio's wing.” In 716, however, 
it is Octavius. 

715. This ensign here of mine was turning lack .— 
Here the term ensign may almost be said to be used 
with the double meaning of both the standard and the 
standard-bearer. 

716. Took it too eagerly. —Followed his advantage 
too eagerly.—The prosody of this line, with its two 
superfluous syllables, well expresses the hurry and 
impetuosity of the speaker. 

717. Fig further off, etc. —This is the reading of the 
old editions. Mr. Collier, as usual, has farther. Fur¬ 
ther and farther correspond to forth and far, which, 
however, ( Fid. 45) are only diverse forms of the same 
A. Saxon word, feor or forth. Accordingly here, in 
the next line but one, we have “ Cassius, fly far off.” 

720. Whether gond troops. — Vid. 65. 

722. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill. —This is 
the reading of the First Folio; all the others have 
“get hither." —The stage direction “Exit Pindarus" 
is modern. 

/ 722. This dag I breathed first. —Compare this ex¬ 
pression with what we have in 704:—“ As this very 
day "Was Cassius bom.” 

722. Time id come round.... Mg life is run his com¬ 
pass. — Vid. 374. 
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722. Sirrah, ichat neivs ? —The expressive effect of 
the break iu the even flow of the rhythm produced by 
the superfluous syllable here, and the vividness with 
which it brings before us the sudden awakening of 
Cassius from his reverie, startled, we may suppose, by 
some sign of agitation on the part of Pindarus, will be 
felt if we will try how the line would read with “ Sir, 
what news ?” 

725. Til in ins is enclosed round about, etc. —The me¬ 
trical arrangement here given is the same that we have 
iu the First Folio. In many modern editions the fol¬ 
lowing new disposition of the lines is substituted, the 
contrivance of Steevens or some one of the other edi¬ 
tors of the latter part of the last century :— 

“TitiniuB is 

Enclosed round about with horsemen, that 
Make to liim on the spur ;—yet he spurs on.— 

Now they are almost on him: now, Til mins! 

Now some light:—O, he lights too he’s ta’en ; and, hark! 

They shout for joy.” 

This alteration (made -without notice) improves no¬ 
thing, but seriously injures nearly every line over 
which it extends. 

725. With horsemen that make to him on the spur. 
—One of the applications of the verb to make which 
we have now lost.— Yid. 681. 

725. Now, Titinius! Now some light: O he lights 
too. —It may be doubted whether the verb to light or 
alight Hhve any connection with either the substan¬ 
tive or the adjective light. —The prosodical irregula¬ 
rity of this line is not greater than that of the “ Now 
some light: O, he lights too:—he’s ta’en; and, hark !” 
■of the other arrangement. In the original text, “ He’s 
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ta’en” stands in a line by itself, as frequently happens 
in that edition with words that really belong to the 
preceding verse, and possibly, notwithstanding their 
detached position, were intended to be represented as 
belonging to it. 

720. Take thou the hilts. —Formerly the hilts was 
rather more common than the hilt. Shakespeare uses 
both forms. Hilt is A. Saxon, and is connected, ap¬ 
parently, with healdan, to hold. 

720. Even with the sword that killed thee. — Vid. 
363.—The stage directions, Dies and Exit, are modern; 
and for “ Re-enter Titinius, with Messala ” the old 
copies have “ Enter,” etc. 

728. It is hut change. —The battle is only a succes¬ 
sion of alternations or vicissitudes. 

735. Ab, this was he, Messala. —With the emphasis 
on was. 

735. As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night .— 
The to night here seems to be generally understood as 
meaning this night. Both Mr, Collier and Mr. Knight 
print “• to-night.” But surely a far nobler sense is 
given to the words by taking sink to night to be an 
expression of the same kiud with sink to rest or sink 
to sleep. The colourless dulncss of the coming night 
is contrasted with the red glow in which the luminary 
ie descending. “ O setting sun, Thou dost sink,” 
meaning simply thou dost set, is not much in Shake¬ 
speare’s manner. Besides, we hardly say, absolutely, 
that the sun sinks, whether we mean that it • setting 
or only that it is descending. And the emphasis given 
'by the lo-nig\t to* the mere expression of the time 
seems uucalldd-for and unnatural. There is no trace 
of a hyphen in'the old copies. 
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735, 736. Mistrust of my success , etc. —These two 
lines may show us that the word success was not yet 
when Shakespeare wrote quite fixed in the sense which 
it now bears. It is plain that success simply was not 
understood to imply all that was conveyed by the ex¬ 
pression good success. By “mistrust of my success” 
Titinius must be interpreted as meaning no more than 

I mistrust, doubt, or apprehension of what I had met 
with; in conformity with what he afterwards says in 
apostrophizing Cassius, “Alas, thou hast misconstrued 
everything.”—- Vid. 229. 

736. 0 hateful Error ! Melancholy's child !—Error 
and Melancholy are personages, and the words are 
proper names, here. 

736. To the apt thoughts of men. — Vid. 345. 

739. Hie you, Messala. — Vid. 139. 

739. And I will seek for Pindarus the while. —We 
are still familiar enough with the while, for meanwhile, 
or in the meantime, in poetry, in which so many 
phrases not of the day are preserved; but the expres¬ 
sion no longer forms part of what can properly be 
called our living English. 

The stage direction, “ Exit Messala," is modem. 
739. And lid me give it thee? etc. —This is no Alex¬ 
andrine, but only a common heroic verse with two 
supernumerary short syllables. 

739. But hold thee. —Equivalent to our modem But 
hold, or but stop. 

739. &rutus, come apace.—Apace is literally at, or 
ather on, pace ; that is, by the exertion of all your 
ower of pacing. Vid. 65. 

739. By your leave, gods. — Vid. 358. The stage di- 
ection that follows this speech in the original edition 
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is;—“ Alarum. Enter Brutus, Messala, yong Cato, 
Strato, Volimnius, and Lucillius.” 

741. Titinius mourning it. —An unusual construc¬ 
tion of the verb to mourn in this sense. We speak 
commonly enough of mourning the death of a person, 
or any other thing that may have happened; we might 
even perhaps speak of mourning the person who is 
dead or the thing that is lost; but we only mourn 
over tbo dead body. So with lament. We lament the 
deatli or the loss, the man or the thing; but not the 
body out of which the spirit is gone. 

744. In our own proper entrails. —That is, into, as 
we should now say. Vid. 122. 

745. Look, whe'r he hare not. —That is, “ whether 
he have not.” Vid. 16. The word is here again 
printed “ where” in the original edition. 

74G. The last of all the Homans. —This is the read¬ 
ing of all tin' folios; and it is left untouched by Mr. 
Collier’s MS. corrector. “ Thou last ” is the con¬ 
jectural emendation of Eowe. 

746. I our. moe tears.—Moe (or mo) is the word as 
it stands in both the First and the Second Folio. 
Vid. 158. 

746. To Thassos send his body.—Thassos is mis¬ 
printed Tharsus in all the Folios, and the error escaped 
both Eowo and Pope. Nor does Mr. Collier state that 
it is corrected by his MS. annotator. Thassos was 
first substituted by Theobald, who reasons thus:— 
“ Tharsus was a town of Cilicia in Asia Minftr; and 
is it probable that Brutus could think of sending 
Cassius’s body thither out of Thrace, where they were 
now encamped V Thassos, on the contrary, was a little 
isle lying close upon Thrace, and at but a small dis— 
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tanee from Philippi, to which the body might very 
commodiously be transported. Fid. Plutarch, A ppian, 
Dion Cassius, etc.” It is sufficient to say that Thassos 
is the place mentioned by Plutarch (in his life of 
Brutus) as that to which the body was sent to be 
interred, and that the name, as Stcevens has noted, is 
correctly given in North’s translation, which Shake¬ 
speare had before him. 

/ 746. Ilis funerals. —As we still say nuptials, so 
they formerly often said funerals. So funerailles in 
French and funera in Latin. On the other hand, 
Shakespeare’s word is always nuptial. A'uptials oc¬ 
curs only in one passage of the very corrupt text of 
Pericles: —“We’ll celebrate their nuptials” (r. 6), 
and in one other passage of Othello as it stands in 
the Quarto,—“It is the celebration of his nuptials” 
(ii. 2)—where, however, all the other old copies have 
nuptial, as elsewhere. 

746. Labeo and Flavius, etc. —In the First Folio. 
“ Lahio and Flavio in the others, “ Lalio and 
Flavius.'” —For “set our battles on” see 669. 

746. ’77* three o'clock. —In the original edition. 
“ three a docke.” Fid. 65.. 

All that we have in the Folios for the heading of 
the next scene, called Scene IF. in the modern edi¬ 
tions, is, “ Alarum. Enter Brutus, Mcssala, Cato, L,i- 
cilius, and Flavius.” And the only stag*' directions 
that we have throughout the Scene arc;' “ Enter 
Soldiers, and fight,” immediately before the speech of 
Brutus (747), and the “ Exeunt ” at the end. 

748. What bastard doth not ? — Fid. 177. 

752. There is so much that thou''unit kiU me 
straight. —The evident meaning of these words has 
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strangely escaped the acuteness of Warburton, whose 
interpretation (1747) is :—“ So much resistance still 
on foot, tliat thou wilt choose to rid me out of the 
way, that thou mayst go, without the emharras of pri¬ 
soners, to the assistance of thy friends who still want 
it.” The true explanation is very well given by 
Heath in replying to this (in his Jlevisal of Shake¬ 
speare's Text, 17G5) :—“There is so much money for 
thee, on condition that thou wilt kill me straight.” 

753. We must not.—A nolle prisoner! —The ori¬ 
ginal edition places the entry of Antony immediately 
after this speech. 

755. I'll tell the news. —This is the conjectural 
emendation of Theobald. All the Folios, and also 
both liowe and Pope, have thee for the. Mr. Collier 
adopts the emendation. 

75S. And see whe’r Brutus be alive or dead.-~Tid. 
1G and 715. Jt is “ where” again in the original text. 

758. How everything is chanced. — Tid. G9 and 374. 

The heading of Scene V., with the locality, is, as 
usual, modern. 

7G1. Sit thee down. —In this common form, appa¬ 
rently, the neuter verb to sit has taken the place of 
the active to scat. Or perhaps we ought rather to 
say that both in Sit thee and in Hark thee, which we 
have in the next line and again in 7G5. thee has usurped 
the function of thou. Wc have a similar irregularity 
in Fare (that is, go) thee well .—The marginal “ Whis¬ 
pering" at this speech is modem; and so is the 
“ Whispers him" at 7G5. 

771. That it runs over.—So that, as in 15. 

774. Here m Philippi fields. —A common enough 
form of expression; as Chelsea Fields, Kensington 
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Gardens. There is no need of an apostrophe to Phi¬ 
lippi. 

776. Hold thou my sword hilts. — Vid. 726. 

/ 778. There is no tarrying here. —So in Macbeth, v. 
5, “ There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here.” The 
expression is from North’s Plutarch: —“Yolumnius 
denied his request, and so did many others. And, 
amongst the rest, one of them said, there was no tarry¬ 
ing for them there, hut that they must needs fly.” 

779. Farewell to you; — etc. —Mr. Collier appends 
the stage direction, “ Shaking hands severally.” 

779. Farewell to thee too, Strato. —In all the Folios 
this stands ;—“ Farewell to thee, to Strato.” The cor¬ 
rection is one of the many made by Theobald which 
have been universally acquiesced in. Mr. Collier does 
not tell us whether it has escaped his MS. annotator. 

781. Hence ; I will follow. —This is the reading of 
all the old colics. Pope added thee, in order to make 
a complete line of the two hemistichs.—The “ Exeunt 
Clitus,” etc., is modern. 

781. Thou art a fellow of a good respect. Vid, 48. 
/ 781. Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it. 
— Smatch is only another form of smack, meaning 
taste. Smack is the word which Shakespeare com¬ 
monly uses, both as noun and verb. 

In the early editions, the stage direction after the 
last speech of Brutus (783) is, simply, “Dies and 
in the Entry that follows Antony is placed before Oc¬ 
tavius, and “ their Army” is “ the Army.” 

/ 788. I will entertain them. —Receive them into my 
service. 

788. Wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? —Here is 
another sense of bestow, in addition to that in 139, 
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which is now lost. Bestow thy time with me means 
give up thy time to me. 

789. If Messala will prefer me to you. —“ To pre¬ 
fer," Reed observes, “seems to have been the esta¬ 
blished phrase for recommending a servant.” And he 
quotes from The Merchant of Venice, ii. 2, what Bas- 
sanio says to Launcelot, 

“ Shylork, tliy muster, spoko with me this day, 

And hath preferred thee.” 

But to prefer was more than merely to recommend. 
It was rather to transfer, or hand over; as might be 
inferred even from what Octavius here rejoins, “ Do 
so, good Messala.” That it had come usually to im¬ 
ply also something of promotion may be seen from 
what Bassanio goes on to say : 

— l 'if it be preferment 
To leave u rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentlema^” 

791. How Ilid my master. Strata ? —So the First 
Folio. The Second, by a misprint, omits master. The 
Third and Fourth have “my lord." 

, 793. Octavius, then take him, etc. —That is, accept 
or receive him from me. It is not, I request you to 
allow him to enter your service; but I give him to 
y.ou. Vid. 789. 

794. He only in a generous honest thought Of com¬ 
mon good, etc. —We are indebted for this reading to 
Mr. Collier’s MS. annotator. It is surely a great 
improvement upon the old text— 

4 “ He only; in a’general honest thought, 

And rdtamon good to all, made one of them.” 

To act “ in a general honest thought” is perhaps in- 
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telligible, though barely so ; but, bosides the tautology 
which must be admitted on the common interpretation, 
what is to act in “ a commou good to all P” 

794. Made, one of them. —In this still familiar idiom 
' made is equivalent to formed, constituted, and one 
must be considered as the accusative governed by it. 
Fecit unum ex eis (by joining himself to them). 

Here is the prose of Plutarch, as translated by 
. North, out of which this poetry has been wrought:— 
“ For it was said that Autonius spake it openly divers 
times, that he thought, that, of all them that had slain 
Caesar, there was none but Brutus only that was 
moved to it as thinking the act commendable of it¬ 
self ; but that all the other conspirators did conspire 
his death for some private malice or envy that they 
otherwise did bear unto him.” 

794. His life urn gentle, and the elements, etc .— 
This passage is remarkable from its resemblance to 
a passage iu *Drayton’s poem of The Barons' Wars. 
Drayton’s poem was originally published some years 
before the close of the sixteenth century (according 
to Ritson, Bill. Foet., under the title of “ Morteme- 
riados. . . . Printed by J. It. for Matthew Lownes. 
1596,” 4to) ; but there is, it seems, no trace of tin* 
passage in question in that edition. The first edition 
in which it is found is that of 1608, in which it stand's 
thus:— 

“ Such one he was (of hiiu we boldly say) 

In whose rich soul all sovereign powers did suit, 

In whom in peace the elements all lay 
So mlxt, as none could sovereignty impure; 

As all did govern, yet all did obey : 

„ His lively temper was so absolute, 
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Tlmt’t seemed, when heaven his model first began, 

In him it showed perfection in a man.” 

In a subsequent edition published in 1619 it is re¬ 
modelled as follows:— 

“ He was a man (then boldly dare to say) 

In whose rich soul the virtues well did suit; 

In whom so mixl the elements all lay 
That none to one eoidd sovereignty impute ; 

As all did govern, so did all obey : 
lie of a temper was so absolute, 

As that it seemed, when nature him began, 

She meant to show all that might be in man.” 

Malone, who holds that Shakespeare’s play of Julius 
(\tsar was probably produced about 1607, is inclined to 
think that Drayton was the copyist, even as his verses 
originally stood. “Tn the altered stanza,” he adds, 
"lie certainly was.” St covens, in the mistaken notion 
that Drayton’s stanza as found in the edition of his 
Barons’ Wars published in 1619 had appeared in the 
original poem, published, as he conceives, in 1598, had 
supposed that Shakespeare had in this instance deigned 
to imitate or borrow from his contemporary. 

795. To part the (/lories of this happy day .—That is, 
to distribute to each man his due share in its glories.— 
The original stage direction is “ Exeunt umnes .” 
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Scene, during a great part of the Play, at Rome ; afterwards 
at Sardis; and near Philippi. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I.—Rome. A Street. 

Enter Flavius, Maeullus, and a Rabble of Citizens. 

Flav. Hence; home, yon idle creatures, get you home; 

Is tliis a holiday ? Wind! know you not, 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 

Upon a labouring day, without the sign 

Qf your profession ?—Speak, what trade art thou ? 

1 dt. Why, Sir,* a carpenter. 

Mar. Where is%y leather apron, and thy rule ? 

What dost thou with thy best apparel ou ?— 
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2 Cit. Truly, Sir, in respect of a fine workman, I am but, as 
you would say, a cobbler. 

5. Mar. But wliat trade art thou ? Answer me directly. 

2 at. A trade, Sir, that, I hope, I may use with a safe con¬ 
science j which is, indeed. Sir, a mender of bad soles. 

Mar. What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty knave, what 
trade? 

2 Ot. Nay, I beseech you, Sir, be not out with me ; yet if you 
be out, Sir, I can mend you. 

Mar. What mean’st thou by that ? Mend me, thou saucy 
fellow ? 

10.- 2 at. Why, Sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art. thou ? 

2 at. Truly, Sir, all that I live by is, with the awl: I med¬ 
dle with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters, but with 
awl. I am, indeed, Sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when they aw 
in great danger, I recover them. As proper men as ever trod 
upon neat’s leather have gone upon my handiwork. 

Flav. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 

Why dost thou lead those men about the streets ? 

2 at. Truly, Sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into 
more work. But, indeed, Sir, we moke holiday to see Caesar, 
and to rejoice in his triumph. 

15. Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things! 

O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome : 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shqres ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 

That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 

Be gone*; 

Run to your houses; fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitudo. 

' Flav. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault. 
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Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. [Exeunt Citizens. 

See, whe’r their basest metal be not moved! 

They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 

This way will I: Disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deckt with coremonies. 

Mar. May we do bo ? 

You know, it is the feast of Lupcrcal. 

Flav. It is no matter; let no images 
Be hung with Caisar’s trophies. I’ll about. 

And drive away the vulgar from the streets: 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

These growing feathers pluekt frim Casar’s wing, 

Will make him lly an ordinary pitch; 

Who else would soar above the view of men. 

And keep us all in sen ile fearfulness. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.—The same. A Public Place. 

Enter, in Procession with Music, CiESAB; Antony, for the 
course; Calphurnia, Portia, Demos, Ciceeo, Brutus, 
Cassius, and Casca, a great crowd following, among them 
a SOOTHBAYEE. 

Cits. Calphumia,— 

20. Casca. Peaee, ho! Caesar speaks. [Music ceases. 

Cces. Calphumia,— 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

Cces. Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 

When he doth run his course.—Antonius. 

Ant. Csesar, my lord. 

25. Cces. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calphumia: for our elders say, 

Tho barren, touched in tliis holy chase, 

Shgko off their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember: ' 

When Ca'sar says, Do this, it is performed. 

Cces. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out. [Murie. 

Sooth. Ca;sar. 

Cces. Ila! who calls ? 

30 Casca. Bid every noise be stilln—Peace yet again. 

. ’ • [Music ceases. 

Ccbs. Who is it ijJ tho press that calls on me ? 

I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 

Cry, Caesar. Speak; Ciesar is turned to hear. 

- Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
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Cm. What man is that P 

J3ru. A soothsayer, bids you beware the ides of March. 

35. Cm. Set him before me, lot me see his face. 

Cat. Fellow, come from the throng: Look upon Ceesnr. 
Cm. What say’st thou to mo now ? Speak once again. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 

Cm. He is a dreamer: let us leave him ;—pass. 

[Sennet. JExeant alt lut Bhftus and Cassi i s. 
40. Cat. Will you go see the order of the course ? 

Bru. Not I. 

Cat. I pray you do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome: I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; 

I’ll leave you. 

Cat. Brutus, I do observe you now of late : 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness. 

And show of love, as I was wont to liuve : 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

45. Bru. Cassius, 

Bq not deceived: if I have veiled my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 
- Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 

Of late, with passions of some ditference, 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 

Which give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours : 

But let not therefore my good friends be grieved 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one); 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 

Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cat. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion ; 

By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 

Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your faco ? 

Bru. No, Cassius: for the eye sees not itself, 

But by reflection, by some othor things. 

Cat. ’Tisjust: 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 

That you might see your shadow. I have beard. 

Where many of the best respect in Home 
(Except immortal Caesar), speaking of Brutqj, 

And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 

( Have wished that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lean me, Cassius, 
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That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

50. Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared to hear : 

And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, T, your glass, 

Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 

And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 

To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. [ Flourish and shout. 

Bm. What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 
Choose Ciesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I woidd not, Cassius ; yet I love him well.— 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 

What is it that you would impart to me ? 

If it bo aught, toward the general good, 

Set Honour in one eye, and Death i’ the other, 

And I will lpok on both indifferently: 

For, lot the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of Honour more than I fear Death. 

Cas. I know that virtue to bo in you, Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well. Honour is the subject of my story.— 

I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self, 

I had as Uef not be as live to bo 
Tn awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was bom free as Ciesar; so were you: 

We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Cffisnr said t»-me, Dar'st. thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And sivim to yonder point ? Upon the word, 

Accoutred ns 1 was, I plunged in, 

•And bade him follow^ so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roared; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinew's ; throwing it aside, 

And stomming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed. 
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Caesar cried. Help me, Costive, or I sink. 

Las iEneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon kb shoulder 
The old Andrises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Csesar: And this man 
Is now become a god; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bond hb body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake: 

Hb coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye,' whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose hb lustre: 1 did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried. Give me some drink, Titinius, 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. [Shout. Flourish. 

55. Bru. Another general shout! 

I do believe, that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are. heaped on Csesar. 

Cos. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world. 

Dike a Colossus; and we petty men 
Walk under Iris huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dbhonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Csesar: What should be in that C«esar ? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it b as heavy ; conjure with ’em, 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cajsar. ** [Shout. 

Sow, in the names ofi all the gods at once, * 

Upon what meat doth this our Ceesar fet'd, 

That he is grown so great ? Age, thou art shamed: 

Rome, thou liast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an ago, since the great flood. 

But it was famed'with more tlian with one man ? 

When could they say, till now, tlmt talked of Rome, 

That her wide walk encompassed but one man'? 

Now b it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there b in it but one only man. 

'O! you and I have heard our fathers say, - 
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There was a Brutus once, that would hare brooked 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Borne 
As easily as a king. „ 

Bra. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; 

1 What you would work me to, I have some aim ; 

How I have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 

Be any further moved. What you have said, 

I will consider; what you have to say, 

I will with patience hear: and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and answer, such high things. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 

Brutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cos. 1 am glad, that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 

Re-enter C.esat!, and his Train. 

Bra. The games are done, and Csesar is returning. 
60. Cas. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve; 
And he will, after liis sour fashion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. 

Bru. I will do so:—But, look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot dotli glow on Ccesar’s brow, 

And all the rest look like a eliidden train: 
Calpliumia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 

As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being crossed in conference by some senators. 

Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Cats. .Antonius. 

Ant. Ca-sar. 

65. Cas. Let me have men about me that aro fat; 
gloek-hcaded men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 

Yorid Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 

Ant. Fear him not, Ctesar, lie’s not dangerous. 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Cas. Would he were fatter.—But I fear him not. 
Yet, if my name were liablo to fear, 

.I'do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that Spare Cassius. He reads much; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: ho loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music: 


\ 
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Seldom he smiles j and Bmiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he bo never at heart’s ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be feared 
Than what I fear; for always I am Cirsar. 

Come on my right hand, for tills ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. 

[Sennet. Exeunt C.E8AB and his Train. Casca stays behind. 

Caeca. You pulled me by the cloak ; Would you speak with 
me? 

Bru. Ay, Casea; tell us what hath chanced to-day, 

That Csugar looks so sad. 

70. Casca. Why, you were with him, were you not ? 

Bru. I should not then ask Casca wliat had chanced. 

Casca. Why, there was a crown oil'ered him : and, being of¬ 
fered him, he put it by with the back of liis hand, thus ; and 
then the people fell a-shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

75. Cas. They shouted thrice; What was the last cry for ? 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 

Casca. Ay, marry, was’t, and lie put it by thrice, every time 
gentler than other; and, at every putting by, mine honest neigh¬ 
bours shouted. 

Cas. Who offered him the crown ? 

80. Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentlo Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged, as tell the manner of it: it 
was mere foolery. I did not mark it. I saw Mark Aut.ony offer 
him a crown j—yet ’twas not a crown neither, ’twaB one of these 
coronets;—and, as I told you, lie put it by once ; but, for all 
that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he offered 
it to him again; then he put it by again: but, to my thinking, 
he was very loath to lay his fingers off it. And then he offered 
it the third time ; he put it the third time by: and still as he 
refused it, the rabblement shouted, and clapped their chopped 
hands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps, and uttered such 
a deal of stinking breath because Ca:sar refused the crown, that 
it had almost choked Csesar; for he swooned, and fell down at 
it. And, for my own part, 1 durst not laugh, for fear of open-, 
mg my lips, and reooiving the bad air. 

Cas. But, soft, I pray you: What ? did Cefclar swoon ? 

Casca. He fell down in the market-place, and foamed at 
■mouth, and was speechless. 
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85. Bru. ’Tis very like: he hath the falling-sickness. 

Cas. No, C*sar hath it not; but, you and I, 

And honest Caeca, we have-the falling-sickness. 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that; but, I am sure, 
Ca'sar fell down. Tf the tag-rag people did not clap him, and 
hiss him, according as ho pleased and displeased them, as they 
use to do the players in the theatre, I am fio true man. 

Bru. What said he, when he came unto himself? 

Caxca. Marry, before ho fell down, when he perceived the 
common herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked me ope 
his doublet, and offered them his throat to cut.—An I had been 
a man of any occupation, if I would not have taken him at a 
word, I would I might go to hell among the rogues. And so he 
fell. When lie oamo to himself aguin, he said, If he had done, 
or said, any thing amiss, he desired their worships to tliink it 
was his intimity. Throe or four wenches, where I stood, cried 
Alas, good soul! —and forgave him with all thaw hearts: But 
there’s no heed to be taken of them; if Csesar had stabbed their 
mothers, they would have done no less. 

90. Bru. And after that, he came, thus sad, away ? 

Casca. Ay. 

Cas. Did Cicero say anything ? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas. To what effect ? 

95. Casca. Nay, an I tell you that, I’ll no’er look you i’ the face 
again: But those that understood him smiled at one another, 
and s hook their he ads ; but for my own part, it was Greek to 
me. I eoukr’tell you more news too : Marullus and Flavius, 
for pulling scarfs off Ca:sar’s images, are put to silence. Fare 
you well. There was more foolery yet, if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-uight, Casca? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca.. Ay, if 1 bo alive, and your mind hold, and your din- • 
nor worth the eating. 

100. Cas. Good : 1 will expect you. 

. Casca. I)o so : Farewell, both. [Exit Casca. 

Bru. Wliat a blunt fellow is this grown to be ! 

He was quick mettle, when he went to school. 

Cas. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise. 

However he puts on this tardy form. 

Tliis rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

Winch gives men stonfhch to digest his words 
With better apposite. 

Bru. And so it is. For this timo I will leave you : 

To-morrow if you please to speak with me, 

- I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
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Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 

105. Cat. I will do so:—till then, think of the world. 

[Exit Beutus. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I see, 

Thy honoufable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : Therefore it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 

For who so firm, that cannot be seduced ? 

Csesar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 

In several hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Borne holds of his name; wherein obscurely 
Ctesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: 

And, after this, let Csesar seat him suro; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. [Exit. 

SCENE III.—The same. A Street. 

Thunder and Lightning. Enter,from opposite sides, Casca, 
with his sword drawn, and Cicbeo. 

Cic. Good even, Casca; Brought you Cecsar home ? 

Why are you breathless ? and why stare you so ? 

Casca. Are you not moved, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes, like a thing unfirm ? O Cicero, 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks; and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 

But never till to-night, never till now, 

^ Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 

Either there is a civil strife in heaven; 

Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 

Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic. Why, saw you anything more wonderfid ? 

Casca. A common slave (you know him well by sight), 

Held up his left hand, which did flame, and bum 
Like twenty torches joined ; and yet his hand, 

Not sehsible of fire, remained tmscorchod. 

Besides (I have not since put up my sword), 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, ' 

Who glared upon me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me: And there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 

• Transformed with their fear; who sworo they saw 
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Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets. 

And, yesterday, the bird of night did sit, • 

Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 

Hooting, and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly moet, let not men say, 

These are their reasons,—they are natural; 

For, I believe, they are portentous tilings 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 

.0. Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time: 

But men may construe things after their fashion. 

Clean from the purpose of the tilings themselves. 

Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Casca. lie doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 

Cic. Good night, then, Casca : this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero. [Exit CiCKBO. 

Enter Cassius. 

Cos. Who's there ? 

15. Casca. A Roman. 

Cos. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what a night is this ! 

Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men. 

Casca. Who ever knew the heavens menace so P 
20. Cits. Those, that have known the earth so full of faults. 

For my part, I have walked about the streets. 

Submitting me unto the perilous night; 

And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, . 

Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone: 

And, when the cross blue lightning seemed to open 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca , But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens ? 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas. You are dull, Casca ; aud those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 

Or else you use not :lfYou look pale, and gaze, 

And put on fear, and east yourself in wonder, 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens: 

But if you would consider the true cause, 

Why all these fires, wlfy all those gliding ghosts. 

Why birds, and Ijeasts, from quality and kind ; 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate; 

Why all those things change from their ordinance, 

’ Their natures, and pro-formed faculties. 
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To monstrous quality j why, you shall fmd, 

That heaven hath infused them with these spirits, 

To make them instruments of fear .and warning 
Unto some monstrous state. Now could I, Casca, 

Name to thee a man most like this dreadful night; 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars, 

As doth the lion, in the Capitol: 

A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 

In personal action ; yet prodigious grown. 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions arc. 

Casca. ’Tis Crcsar that you mean : Is it not, Cassius ? 

Cas. Lot it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors, 

But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead, 

And we are governed with our mothers’ spirits; 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 

125. Casca. Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Cicsar as a king: 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 

In every place, save here in Ttaly. 

Cas. I know whore I will wear this dagger, then ; 

Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius: 

Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 

Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor waEs of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can bo retentive to the strength of spirit; 

But life, being weary of these worldly bars. 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 

If 1 know this, know aE the world besides, 

That part of tyranny, that I do bear, 

I can shake off at pleasure. [ Thunder still. 

Casca. So can I: 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cas. And why should Cffisar bo a tyrant, then ? 

Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 

He were no Eon, were not Romans hinds. 

'Those that with haste wiE make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws: What trash is Rome, 

What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to Eluminate 
So vEe a thing as Ceesar ? But, O, grief! 

Where hast thou led me ? I, perhaps, speak, this 
Before a willing bondman ; then I know 
My answer must be made: But I am armed, 

And dangers are to me indifferent. 
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' basca. You speak to Cases ; and to such a man, 

1 That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand : 

■ Bo factious for redress of alL these griefs ; 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

30. Cas. There’s a bargain made. 

Now know you, Cases, I have moved already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans, 

To undergo, with me, an enterprise 
Of honourable, dangerous consequence; 

And I do know by this they stay for me 
In Pompey’s porch : for now, this fearful night 
There is no stir, or walking in the streets ; 

And the complexion of the clement 
In favour’s like the work we have in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Sitter Cixna. 

Casca. Stand close awliile, for here comes one in haste. 

Cas. ’Tis Cnma, 1 do know him by his gait; 

He is a friend.—China, where huste you so ? 

Chi. To find out you : Who's that ? Metellus Cimber 1 
Cas. No, it is Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not staid for, China? 

35. Chi. I am glad on’t. What a tearful night is this ! 

There’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Cas. Am I not staid for ? Tell me. 

Chi. Yes, you are.— 

O Cassius, if y ou could 

But win the noble Brutus to our party ! 

Cas. Be you content: Good China, take this paper, 

And look you lay it in the prietor’s chair, 

Where Brutus may but find it ; and tlirow this 
In at his .window ; set tliis up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue : all tliis done, 

Repair to Foinpey’s porch, where you shall find us. 

Is Beeius Brutus, and Trebouius, there? 

Chi. All but Metellus Cimber ; and lie’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie. 

And so bestow' these papers as you bade me. 

40. Cas. That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. {Exit Cinna. 
' Come, Casca, you and 1 will, yet, ere day, 

Seo Brutus at his house: three parts of him 
Is ours already; and the man entire, 

Upon the next ciyxiunter, yields liim ours. 

Casca. O, he sitfs high in all the people’s hearts : 

And that, which would appear olienoe in us, 

1 His countenance, like richest alchymy 
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Will change to virtue, and to -worthiness. 

Cos. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 

You have right well conceited. Leftus g°> 

For it is after midnight; and, ere day, 

We will awake him, and be sure of him. [Exeunt. • 


ACT II. 

SCENE I.—The same. Brutus’s Orchard. 

Enter Bbutus. 

Bru. What, Lucius! ho! 

I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

Give guess how near to day.—Lucius, I say!— 

I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly.— 

When, Lucius, when! Awake, 1 say : What, Lucius! 

Enter Lucirs. 

Luc. Called you, my Lord ? 

145. Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius: 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Bru. It must be by his death : and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, 

But for the general. Ho would bo crowned :— 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question. 

It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him ?—That;— 

And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Kemorse from power; and, to speak truth of Caesar, 

I have not known when his affections swayed 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face: 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend: So Ctesar may;, 

Then, lest he may, prevent. And,, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these and these extremities : 
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And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mischievous ; 

And kill him in the shell. 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. The taper bumeth in your closet. Sir. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus sealed up ; and, I am sure, 

It did not lie there when I went to bed. [ Gives him the letter. 

Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 

0. Luc. I know not, Sir. 

Bru. Look in the calendar, and bring me word. 

Luc. I will, Sir. [ Exit: 

Bru. The exhalations, whizzing in the air. 

Give so much light, that I may read by them. 

[ Open# the letter, and reads. 
“ Brutus, thou sleep'st; awalce, and see thyself. 

Sh.aU Rome, Sic. Speak, strike, redress !” - 

Brutus, thou sleep'st; awake. 

Such instigations have been often dropped 
Where I have took them up. 

Shall Rome, Sfc. . Thus, must I piece it out; . 

Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe ? What! Rome? 

My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was called a king. 

Speak, strike, redress! ' , 

Am I entreated 

To speak, and strike ? O Rome! I make thee promise, 

If the redress will follow, thou roceivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus. 

Re-enter Luciua. 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. [ Knock within. 
5. Bru. 'Tjs good. Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 

* [Exit Lucius. 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Ceesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful tiling 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The genius, and the mortal instruments, 

Arc then in council; and the state of a man, 

Lika to a little kingdom, suffers then. 

The nature of an insurrection. 

•. Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 

* Who doth desire to see you. 
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Bru. Is he alone ? 

Luc. No, Sir, there are moe with him. 

Bru. Do you know them ? 

160. Luc. No, Sir; their hats aro pluckt about their ears, 

And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 

That by no means I may discover them 
By auy mark of favour. 

Bru. Let ’em enter. [Exit Lucius. 

They are the faction. O Conspiracy! 

Sliam’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 

When evils are most free! O, then, by day, 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage ? Seek none, Conspiracy ; 

Hide it in smiles, and affability : 

For, if thou path thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 

Enter Cassius, Casca, Ductus, Cinna, Meteixus Cimiikh, 
and Trebonius. 

Cas. I think we are too bold upon your rest: 

Good morrow, Brutus ; Do we trouble you ? 

Bru. i have been up this hour ; awake, all night. 

Know I these men, that come along with you ? 

Cos. Yes, every man of them ; and no man here, 

But honours you ; and every one doth wish, 

You had but that opinion of yourself, 

Which every noble Koman bears of you. 

This is Trebonius. 

165. Bru. He is welcome hither. 

Cos. This Decius Brutus. 

Bru. lie is welcome too. 

Cas. This, Casca ; this, Cinna ; and this, Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 

What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 

170. Cas. Shall 1 entreat a word ? [ They whisper. 

Dec. Here lies the east: Doth not the day break here ? 

Caeca. No. 

Cin. O, pardon, Sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines, 

That fret the clouds, aro messengers of day. 

Caeca. You shall confess, that you arc both deceived. 

Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises; 

Which is a great way growing on the south, 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire ; and the high east 
> Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
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5. Bru. Give me your liands all over, one by one. 

Cos. And let us swear our resolution. 

Bru. No, not an oath : I£ not t§e face of men, 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed j 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 

As I am sure they do, bear tire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 

The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 

What need we any Bpur, but our own cause, 

To prick us to redress ? what other bond, 

Than secret Homans, that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter ? And what other oath, 

Than honesty to honesty engaged 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? 

Swear priests, and cowards, and men cautelous, 

Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 

To think, that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 

That every Homan bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy, 

If lie do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath passed from him. 

Cas. But what of Cicero ? Shall we sound him ? 

I think, he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca. Let us not leave liim out. 

10. Chi. No, by no means. 

Met. 0 let us have him ; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds : 

It shall be said, liis judgment ruled our hands ; 

Our youths, and wildness, shall no whit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity. 

Bru. O, name him not; let us not break with him ; 

For he will never follow anything 
Tlwt other men begin. 

Cos. Then leave him out. 

• Casca. Indeed, he ifc not fit. 

185. Dec. Shall nojnan else be touched but only Caesar ? 

Cas. Decius, well urged :—I think it is not meet, 

Mark Antony, so well beloved of C®sar, 

Should outlive Ceosar: We shall find of him 
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A shrewd contriver; and, you know, his means, 

If he improve them, may well stretch so far, 

As to annoy us all: which#o prevent, 

Let Antony and Cesar fall together. 

Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 

To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards : 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 

Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 

We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar; 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 

O, that we then could come by Caesar’s spirit, 

And not dismember Caesar! But, alas, 

Caesar must bleed for it !* And, gentle friends 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfuliy ; 

Let’s carve him as a dish lit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds : 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 

And after seem to chide ’em. This shall mark 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious: 

Which so appearing to the common eyes. 

We shall be called purgers, not murderers. 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm, 

When Caesar's head is off. 

Cat. Yet I do fear him : 

"For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar,- 

Bru. Alas, good Cassius, do not think of hnn : 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself, take thought, and die for Caesar : 

And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 

190. Treb. There is no fear in him ; let him not die ; 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. [ Clock strike 
Bru. Peace, count the clock. 

Cat. The clock hath stricken three. • 

Treb. ’Tis time to part. 

Cat. But it is doubtful yet, 

Whether Csesar will come forth to-day or no: 

For he is superstitious grown of late ; 

Quite from the matin opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies; 

It may be, these apparent prodigies, " • 

The unaccustomed terror of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers, 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

195. Dec. Never fear that : If he be so resolved, 
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I can o’ersway him: for he loves to hear, 

That unicorns may be betrayed with trees, 

And boars with glasses, olepliants with holes, 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers j 
But, when I tell liim, he hates flatterers, 

He says, he does; being then most flattered. 

Let me work: 

Bor I can give his humour the true bent; 

And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cos. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 

JBru. By the eighth hour : Is that the uttermost ? 

Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 

Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Ctesar hard, 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey; 

I wonder, none of you have thought of him. 

). JBru. Now, good Mctellus, go along by him : 
lie loves mo well, and I have given him reasons; 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him. 

Vas. The morning comes upon us: We’ll leave you, Brutus:— 
And, friends, disperse yourselves : but all remember 
What you have said, and t-how yourselves true Romans. 

Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily; 

Let not our looks put on our purposes: 

But bear it as our Roman actors do. 

With untired spirits, and formal constancy : 

And so, good morrow to you every one. • 

[Exeunt all lut Beutcs. 
Boy! Lucius!—Fast asleep ? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the heavy honey-dew of slumber: 

Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 

Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 

Enter Portia. 

• 

Por. Brutus, my lord! 

Uru. Portia, what mean you ? Wherefore rise you now ? 

It* is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning. 

35. Por. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungently, Brutus, 

Stole from my bed : And yesternight, at supper, 

You suddenly arose, and walked about. 

Musing, and sighing, with your arms across : 

And, wlicn I asked you what the matter was, 

You stared upon me wftli ungentle looks : 

I urged you further; then you scratched your head, 

And too impatiently stamped with your foot: 

Yet I insisted, yet you answered not; 

But, with an angry wafturc of your hand. 
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Gave sign for me to leave you : So I did; 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience, 

Which seemed too much enkindled ; and, withal, 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 

And, could it work so much upon your shape, 

As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 

I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 

Bor. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health. 

He would embrace the means to come by it. 

Bru. Why, so I do.—Good Portia, go to bed. 

Bor. Is Brutus sick P and is it physical 
To walk embraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus sick ; 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night P 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; 

You have some sick offence within your mind, 

Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of: And, upon my knees, 

I charm you, by my onco commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow, 

Which did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 

Why you are heavy ; ahd what men to-night 
Have liad resort to you : for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their laces 
Even from darkness. 

210. Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Bor. 1 should not need, if you were gentle Brutus 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 

Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself. 

But, us it were, in sort , or limitation ; 

To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 

And talk to you sometimes P Dwell 1 but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure P If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 

Bru. You arc my true and honourable wife ; 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

Bor. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 

I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, 

'* A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: 
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I grant, I am a woman ; but, withal, 

A woman well reputed; Cato’s daughter. 

Think you, I am no stronger.than my sex, 

Being so fathered, and so husbanded P 

Tell me your counsels, 1 will not disclose ’em : 

1 have made strong proof of my constancy, 

Giving myself a voluntary wound 

Here, in the thigh : Can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband’s secrets ? 

Bru. O ye gods, 

Bender me worthy of this noble wife! [Knocking within. 

Hark, hark ! one knocks : Portia, go in a while; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will construe to thee, 

All the eharactery of my sad brows :— 

Leave me with haste. [Exit Pom; a. 

Enter Lucius and Ligabius. 

Lucius, who’s that, knocks ? 

5. Lnc. Here is a sick man, that would speak with you.. 

Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of.— 

Boy, stand aside.—Caius Ligarius! how ? 

Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow' from a feeble tongue. 

Bru. 0, what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 

To wear a kerchief P Woidd you were nof sick! 

Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour, 

20. Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 

Had you a healtliful ear to hear of it. 

Lig. By all the gods tliat, Homans bow before 
T here discard my sickness. Soul of Borne! 

Brave son, derived from honourable loins 1 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid mo run 
And I will strive with things impossible; 

Yea, get the bettor of them. What’s to do ? 

Bru. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 

Lig. But are not some whole, that we must make sick 5 
Bru. That must we also. Wliat it is, my Caius, 

I shall unfold to thee, as wo are going 
To whom it must be done. 

325. lig. Set on your foot; 

•And, with a heart netf-fired, I follow you. 

To do I know nqt what: but it sufficeth, 

That Brutus leads me on. 

Bru. Follow me then. 


[Exeunt. 
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SCENE II.—The same. A Eoom in Casar’s Palace. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter Cesar, in his night-gown. 

Cess. Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to-night: 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 

Help, ho ! they murder C<esar ! —Who’s within F 

Enter a Servant. 

Sen’. My lord ? 

Cats. Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 

And bring mo their opinions of success. 

230. Serv. I will, my lord. '[Exit. 

Enter Calthurnia. 

Cal. What mean you, Csesar ? Think you to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Gees. Ceesar shall forth: The things that threatened me, 
Ne’er looked but on my back; when they shall see 
The thee of Ceesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Ceosar, I never stood on ceremonies, 

Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 

And graves have yawned, and yielded up their dead : 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol: 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan; 

And ghosts did shriek, and squeal about the streets. 

O Cajgar! these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them. 

Cees. What can be avoided, 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? . 

Yet Caesar Bhall go forth: for these predictions 
Are to the world in genera^ as to Ceesar. 

235. Cal. When beggars <%, there aro no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Cws. Cowards die many times before their deaths j 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, • 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come. 
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Re-enter a Seevant. 

What say the augurerg ? 

Sere. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beast. 

Coes. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 

C®sar should be a beast without a heart, 

If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, C®sar shall not: Danger knows full well, 

That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 

We are two lions littered in one day, 

And 1 the elder and more terrible; 

And Cscsar shall go forth. 

Cal. Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consumed in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day : Call it my fear, 

That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 

We’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house; 

And he shall say, you are not well to-day: 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

240. Coes. Mark Antony shall say, I am not well; 

And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decitts. 

Here’s Deeius Brutus, ho shall tell them so. 

Dec. Cesar, all hail! Good morrow, worthy Cesar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 

Cats. And you are come in very happy time 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 

And tell them, that I will not come to-day: 

• Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser: 

I will not come to-day: Tell them so, Deeius. 

Cal. Say, ho is sick. 

Cans'. Shall C»sar send a lie ? w 

Have I in conquest stretched mine arm so far 
. To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth ? 

Deeius, go tell them, Cmsar will not come. 

245. Dec. Most mighty C®sar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laughed at, when I tell them so. 

CeEs. The cause is in my will, I will not come; 

That is enough to satisfy the senate. 

BiA, for your private satisfaction, 

. Because I love you,«I will let you know. 

/' Calphumia here, my wife, stays me at home : 

She dreamt to-hight she saw my statue, 

Which like a fountain, with an hundred spouts, 

Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Homans 
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Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 

And these does she apply for warnings, and portents, 

Of evils imminent; and on her knee 
.Hath begged, that I will stay at homo to-day. 

Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted: 

It was a vision fair and fortunate : 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood ; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizanco. 

This by Calphumia's dream is signified. 

Cats. And this way have you well expounded it. 

Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can say : 

And know it now ; The senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Csesar. 

[f you shall send them word you will not come, 

Then 1 minds may change. Besides, it wore a mock 
Apt to be rendered, for some one to say, 

Break up the senate till another time, 

When Casar’s wife shall meet with letter dreams. 

If Cresar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 

Lo, Ceesar is afraid l 

Pardon me, Csesar; for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this ; 

And reason to my love is liable. 

250. Ores. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calphurniu ! 

I am ashamed I did yield to them.— 

Give me my robe, for I will go:— 

Enter Publius, Beutub, Ligabius, Metellus, Casca, 
Teebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 

TV/. Good morrow, Csesar. 

C<E<r.Welcome, Publius.— 

What Brutus, are you stirred so early too ?— 

Good morrow, Casca.—Caius Ligarius, 

Csesar was ne’er so much your enemy, 

As that same ague which hath made you lean.— 

What is’t o’clock ? 

Bru. Ceesar, ’tis strucken eight. 

C'ees. I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 

Enter Antony. 

See! Antony, that revels long o’nights, 

Is, notwithstanding, up 
Good morrow, Antony. 

255. . Ant. So to most noble Csesar. 
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Cats. Bid them prepare within :— 

I am to blame to be thus waited for.— 

Now, China :—Now, Met^Uus :—What, Trebonius! 

1 have an hour’s talk in store for you ; 

'Remember that you call on me to-day : 

Be near me, that I may remember you. 

Treb. Ciesar, I will:—and so near will I be, 

'That your best Mends shall wish 1 had been farther. [Aside. 

Cats. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 

And we, like friends, will straightway go together. 

Bru. That every liko is not the same, O Caesar, 

The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon! [Aside. Exeunt. 

SCENE III.—The same. A street near the Capitol. 
Enter Ahtemidokcs, reading a Taper. 

(ill. Art. Csesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cassius ; come 
not near Casea; have an eye to China ; trust not Trebonius ; 
mark well Metellus Chnber; Deeius Brutus loves thee not; thou 
hast wronged Caius Ligarius. There is but one mind in all these 
men, and it is bent against Caesar. If thou be’st not immortal, 
look about you: Security given way to conspiracy. The mighty 
gods defend thee ! Thy lover , Artomidorus. 

Here will I stand, till Ca'sar pass along. 

And as a suitor will I give him this. 

M> heart laments, that virtue cannot live' 

Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Ctesar, thou mayest live; 

If not, the fates with traitors do contrive. [Exit. 

SCENE IV.—The same. Another part of the same street 
before the house of Brutus. 

Enter Poetia and Lucius. 

Por.' I prythee, boy, run to the senate-house; " • 

Stay not to answer me, but get tliec gone: 

. Why dost thou stay ? 

Luc. To know my errand, madam. 

Por. I would have had thee there, and here again, 

Ere I can tell thee what thou should’st do there.— 

O Constancy, be strong upon my side! 

Set a luige mountain ’tween my heart and tongue! 

I hrfvc a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 

, How hard it is for women to keep counsel!— 

Art thou hero yet P ’ 

Luc. Madam*-what should I do ? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 

And so return to you, and nothing else ? . 
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265. For. Yes, bring mo word, boy, if thy lord look well, 

For he went sickly forth: And take good note, 

What Caesar doth, what suitors press .to him. 

Hark, boy! what noise is that ? 

Luc. I hear none, madam. ' 

For. Pr’ythce, listen well; 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray, 

And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 

Enter The Soothsayer. 

For. Come hither, fellow; Which way hast thou been ? 

270. Sooth. At mine own house, good My. 

For. What is’t o’clock ? 

Sooth. About the ninth hour, My. 

For. Is Caesar yet gone to the Capitol ? 

Sooth. Madam, not yet; I go to take my stand, 

To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

275. For. Thou hast some suit to Cicsar, hast thou not ? 

Sooth. That I hare, My: if it will please Caesar 
To be so good to Caesar as to hear me, 

I shall beseech him to befriend himself. 

For. Why, knowest thou any harm’s intended towards him ? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that I fear may 
chance. 

Good morrow to you. 

Here the street is narrow: 

The throng that follows Ca»ar at the heels, 

Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 

Will crowd a feeblo man almost to death: 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 

Speak to great Caesar as lie comes along. [Exit. 

For. I must go in.—Ay me! how weak a thing 
The he*rt of woman is! 

0 Brutus! 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise!— 

Sure, the boy heard me:—Brutus hath a suit, 

That Caesar will not grant.—0,1 grow faint:— 

Bun, Lucius, and commend me to my lord j 
Say, I am merry, come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 


[ Exeunt. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I.—The same. The Capitol; the Senate siltir\g. 

A Crowd of People in the Street leading to the Capitol; among 
them Abtemidobus and the Sootusayee. Flourish. Enter 
Cjssae, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Metellus, Tbe- 
bonius, Cinna, Antony, Letedus, Potilius, Publius, and 
others. 

280. Cats. The ides of March are come. 

Sooth. Ay, Ceesar; but not gone. 

Art- Hail, Cmsar, read tills schedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-read, 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit. 

Art. O, Caesar, read mine first; for mine’s a suit 
That touches Caesar nearer: Read it, great Caesar. 

285. Ctes. That touches us ? Ourself shall be last served. 

Art. Delay not, Caesar; read it instantly. 

Cats. What, is the fellow mad ? 

Tub. Sirrah, give place. 

Cas. What, urge you your petitions in the street ? 

Come to the Capitol. 

Cjesab enters the Capitol, the rest following. All the 
Senators rise. 

290. Pop. I wish your enterprise to-day may thrive. 

Cas. What enterprise, Popilius ? 

Pop. Fare you well. [Advances to ClESAB. 

Bru. What said Popilius Lena ? 

Cas. He wished to-day our enterprise might thrive. 

I fear our purpose is discovered. 

295. Bru. Look, how he makes to Ca;sar: Mark him. 

Cas. Casea, be sudden, for we fear prevention.— 

Brutus, what shall be done ? If tliis be known, 

* Cassius on Ccesar never shall turn back, 

For I will slay myself. 

Bru. Cassius, be constant : 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes; 

Eor, look, he smiles, and Csesar doth not change. 
fCas. Trebonius knows liis time ; for, look you, Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

[Exeunt Antony and Tbebonius. C.2ESAB and the 
Shnatobs take their seats. 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimbcr ? Let him go, 

And presently prefer his suit to Ccesar. • 
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300. Bru. He is addressed : press near and second him. 

Gin. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 

Casca. Are wo all ready ? 

Cm. What is now amiss. 

That Csesar, and his senate, must redress ? 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Csesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 

An humble heart:— [ Kneeling. 

306. Cm. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These crouehings, and these lowly courtesies, 

Might fire the blood of ordinary men; 

And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree. 

Into the law of children. Be not fond, 

To think tliat Ctesar bears such rebel blood, 

That will be thawed from the true quality 

With that which nioltetli fools; I mean sweet words, 

Low-crouched curt’sies, and base spaniel fawning. 

Thy brother by decree is banished ; 

If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a eur out of my way. 

Know, Csesar doth not wrong; nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 

To sound more sweetly in great Csesur’s ear 
For the repealing of my banished brother ? 

Bru. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Ctcsar; 

Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Cm. What, Brutus! 

Cos. Pardon, Ctcsar ; Caesar, pardon; 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 

To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

310. Cm. I could be weE moved, if I were as you ; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true fixt and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks, 

They are all fire, and every one doth Bhine; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place: 

So, in the world ; ’tb furnished weE with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive ; 

Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshaked of motion: and, that I am he, , 

Let me a little show it, even in this ; 

That I was constant, Cimber should bo banished, 

And constant do remain to keep him so. 
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Gin. O Cccsar,- 

Gees. Hence! wilt tliou lift up Olympus ? 

Dec. Great Ciesnr,-r 

Gees. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 

315. Gasca. Speak, hands, for me. 

[Cabca stabs C.S5SAR in the neck. CjeSae catches hold, of 
his arm. He is then stabbed by several other Con¬ 
spirators, and at last by Marcus Brutus. 

Cm. Hi In, Linde .—Then, fall, Csesar. 

[Dies. The Senators and People retire in confusion. 
Gin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is dead!— 

Run lienee, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 

Gas. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 

Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement! 

Bru. People, and senators! be not affrighted ; 

Fly not; si and still:—ambition’s debt is paid. 

320. Gasca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

Dec. And Cassius too. 

Bru. Where’s Publius P 

Ciu. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Met. Stand fast together, lest some friend of Ccesar’s 
Should chance- 

325. Bru. Talk not of standing; Publius, good cheer; 

There is no harm intended to your person, 

Nor to no Roman else : so tell them, Publius. 

Gas. And leave us, Publius ; lest tha't. the people. 

Rushing on us, should do your age some miseliiof. 

Bru. Do so ;—and let no man abide this deed, 

But we the doers. 

Re-enter Teebonius. 

Gas. Where’s Antony P 

Trc. Fled to his house amazed : 

Men, wives, and elulclren, stare, cry out, and run, 

As it were doomsday. 

330. Bru. Fates! we will know your pleasures;— 

• That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time, 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 

Gasca. Why, lie that cuts off twenty years of life 
Cuts oil’ so many years of fearing death. 

Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 

So are we Ciesar’s friends, that have abridged 
Ais time of fearing death.—Stoop, Romans, stoop, 

• And let us bathe efur hands in Cassar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 

Then walk we" forth, even to the market-place; 

And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 

Let’s all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty ! • 
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Cas. Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages hence, 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown! 

Bru. How many times shall Csesar bleed in sport, 

That now on Pompey’s basis lies along, 

No worthier than the dust! 

335. Cas. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be called 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Dec. What, shall we forth ? 

Cas. Ay, every man away: 

Brutus shall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Borne. 

Enter a Servant. 

Bru. Soft, who comes here ? A friend of Antony’s. 

Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel: 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down : l 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say. 

Brutus iB noble, wise, valiant, and honest; 

Csesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say, I feared Csesar, honoured liim, and loved him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolved 
How Ca?sar hath deserved to lie in death, 

Mark Antony Bhall not love Ctesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
Tlie fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod state, 

With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 

340. Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Eoman; 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 

He shall be satisfied; and, by my honour, 

Depart untouched. 

Sere. I’ll fetch him presently. . [Exit Sebv. 

Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 

Cas. I wish we may: but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Re-enter Antony. 

Bru. But here comes Antony.—Welcome, Mark Antony. 

345. Ant. O mighty Csesar! Dost thou lie so low ? 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ?—Fare thee well.— 

' I'know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
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Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Camr’s death’s hour; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die : 

No place will please me so, no mean of death 
As here, by Ciesar and by you, cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. O Antony ! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 

As, by your hands, and this our present act, 

You set" we do ; yet see you but our hands, 

And this the bleeding business they have done: 

Our hearts you see not, they arc pitiful; 

And pity to the general wrong of Romo 
(As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity), 

Hath done this deed on Coesar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony 
Our arms, in strength of welcome, and our hearts, 

Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 

Van. Your voice shall be as strong as t£ny man’s 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Bru. Only be patient, till we liavo appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 

And then we will deliver you the cause, 

Why I, that did love Ctesar'when I struck him, 

Have thus proceeded. 

Ant. I doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let eagh man render me his bloody hand : 

First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you:— 

Next., Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ;— 

Now, lJeeius Brutus, yours ;—now yours, Metellus ; 
Yours, Cinna;—and my valiant Casca, yours ;— 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all,—alas ! what shall I say ? 

My credit, now stands on.sueh slippery ground, 

Tljat one of two bud ways you must conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer.— 

That I did love thet*, Ctcsar, O, ’tis true: 

If then thy spy-it look upon us now, 

Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
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Most noble! in tlie presence of thy corse ? 

Had I as%nany eyes as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 

It would become mo better, than to close 
In terms of fciendslnp with thine enomies. 

Pardon me, Juhus!—Here wast thou bayed, brave heart; 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 

Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy death. 

O world! thou wast the forest to tins hart j 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee.— 

How like a deer, strueken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie! 

350. Cos. Mark Antony,- 

Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 

The enemies of Casar shall say this ; 

Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Can. I blame you not for praising Cocsar so ; 

But what compact mean you to have with us Y 
Will you be pricked in number of our friends ; 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 

Ant. Therefore 1 took your hands; but was, indeed, 
Swayed from the point, by looking down on GVsur. 

Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 

Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons, 

Why, and wherein, Ccesar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or else were this a savage sj>ectacle. 

Our rensons aro so fuE of good regard, 

That, were you, Antony, the son of Ctesar, 

You should be satisfied. 

355. Ant. That’s all I seek : 

And am moreover suitor, that I tnay 
Produce his body to the market-place ; 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Bru. You shaE, Mark Antony. 

Cos. Brutus, a word with you.— 

You know not what you do ; Do not consent, 

That Antony speak in his funeral: 

Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he wiE utter Y [An, 

Bra. By your pardon ;— 

I wiE myself into the pulpit first, 

And show the reason of our C'tesar’s death : 

What Antony shaE speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 

And that we are contented, Ccesar shall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 

* It shaE advantage more tlian do us wrong. 
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(’is. I know not what may fall; I like it not. 

. Jii'if. Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar’s body. 

You shall not in your funeral, speech blame us, 

But speak all good you can devise of Ccesar ; 

And say, you do’t by our permission ; 

Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto 1 am going. 

After my speech is ended. 

Ant . Be it so ; 

1 do desire no more. 

Uni. Prepare the body then, and follow us. 

[Exeunt all hui Anton y. 
AnI . O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That T am meek uud gentle with these butchers! 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 

\Y oe t<> the hand that shed this costly blood ! 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy,— 

"Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 

To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue ; 

A curse shall light upon the loins of men ; 

Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 

Blood anil destruction shall he so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar. 

That, mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war; 

All pity choked with custom of fell deeds : 

And Uiesar’s spirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side, come hot from hell. 

Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 

Cry llaroc ! and let slip the dogs of war ; 

That this fijul deed shall smell-above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a Sebvant. 

* 4 

I on serve Octavius Cresar, do you not ? 

Serr. I do, Mark Antony. 

. Ant . Ciesnr did write for him to come to Home. 

Serr. He did receive his letters, and is coming : 

And bid me say to you by word of mouth,-— 

O Ctesar!- [Seeing the Body. 

•Art. Thy heart is big* get thee apart and weep. 

Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 

Seeing those beads of sorrow' stand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy master coming? 

• Sere. He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 

Y 
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Ant. Post back with speed, and tel] him what hath chanced: 
Hero is S mourning Rome, a dangerous Romo, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet; 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay a while; 

Thou shalt not back, till T have borne this corpse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try, 

In my oration, how the ]>eop)o take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 

Lend me your hand. [Exeunt with C.ESAlt’s hotly 

SCENE II.—The same. The Forum. 

s Enter Beutits and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 

370. Oil. Wo will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Ent. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends.— 
Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbers.— 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay here ; 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with bun; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Cmsar’s death. 

• 1 Oil. I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 C'it. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their reasons, 

When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit Cassivs with some of the Citizens 
Burn'S goes into the Rostrum. 

3 Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended : Silence! 

37h Ent. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me lor my cause ; and 
be silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine honour ; and 
have respect to mine honour, that you may believe : censure me 
in your wisdom; and awake your senses, that you may tl'.cj 
better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Ciesar's, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to CVsar was no le-e 
than his. If, then, that friend demand, why Brut us rose against 
Caesar, this is my answer ;—Not that T loved Caesar less, hut that 
I loved Rome more. Had you rather Cicsar were living,and die 
all slaves, than that Cicsar were dead, to live all freemen? /As 
Osesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, f rejoice 
at it; as lie was valiant, I honour hint: but, as ho was am¬ 
bitious, I slew him. There is tears, for his love; joj r , for Ms 
fortune; honour, for his valour ; and death, for his ambition. 
Who is here so ba^e, tliat would be a bondman ? If any, speak; 
for him have I oflended. Who is here so rude, that would not 
be a Roman ? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who ' 
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is hero so vile, that will not love his country P If any^^eak; 
for him have 1 offended. I pause for a reply. 

Cit. None, Brutus, none.. \_Seve.ral sy 0 mng at once. 

Urn. Then none have I offended. I lmve done no more to 
Cresar, than you shall do to Brutus. The question of liis death 
is enrolled in the Capitol: his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which ho suffered 
death. 

Enter Antony and others, with C/Esab’s Body. 
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Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony : who, though 
he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of liis 
dying, a place in the commonwealth; as which of you shall 
not? With this 1 depart; That, as I slow my best lover for 
tin' good of Romo, I have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. 

Vit. Live, Brutus, live! live ! 

] Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

,180. 2 Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

3 Cit. Let him be Ctrsar. 

4 Cit. Cawar's better parts 
Shull now be crowned in Brutus. 

1 Cit. We’ll bring him to hit house with shouts and clamours. 

lint. My country men,- 

385. 2 Cit. Peace; silence! Brutus speaks. 

1 Cit. Peace, ho! 

Brn. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 

Vnd, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 

T)o grace to Cxsar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Ciesar’s glories ; which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allowed to make. 

1 do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save 1 alone, till Antony have spoke. f Exit. 

1 CW..Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

'' 3 Cit. Let him go up into the public chair; 

, We’ll hear hi.n Noble Antony, go up. 
pOO.. Ant. For Brutus’ sake, I tun beholden to yon. 

4' Cit. What does he say dr Brutus ? 

3 Cit. He says, for Brutus' sake, 
lie finds himself beholden to us all. 

4 Cit. ’Twere host, be speak no harm of Brutus here. 

1 Cit. Tliis Ctesar was a tyrant. 

4.15. 3 Cit. Nay, that’s certain: 

•We are blessed, that Home is rid of him. 

2 Cit. Peace; let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans,-- 

Cit. Peace, bo 1 let us hear liira. 

* Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; . 
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1 come to bury Ctcsar, not to praise him. 

Tin evil, that men do, lives after them ; 

The pood is oft interred with their .bones ; 

So let it bo with Ciesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Ccesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievously hath Ca’sar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men) ; 

Come I to speak in Ctcsar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says, lie was ambitious ■ 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

Hi bath brought many captives homo to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general rollers fill: 

Did this in Ca-sar seem ambitiousV 

When that the poor have cried, Ctcsar hath wept • 

Ambition should he made of sterner stutf: 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thriec presented him a kingU crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was tlus ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here 1 am to speak ulmt 1 do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn lor linn ? 

O judgment, thou art tied to bruti-h beasts, 

And men have lost their reason!—Bear with me 
Ah heart is in the coffin there with Ciesar, 

And f must muse till it come back to me. 

100. 1 Cit. IVhjjBiiks, there is niueli reason in bis saying'. 

2 Ci.f. Jrtnou consider rightly of the matter, 

Cwsar lias had great, wrong. 

3 Cit. Has he not, musters ? 

I fear, 'there will a worse conic in his place. 

4 Cit. Marked ye his words? He would not take the crow; 
T’uerefdrc, ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 

1 Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

<M>5. 2 Cit. Boor soul! his eves are red as lire with weeping. 

3 Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Rhine than An tom. 

4 Cit. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

Ant. But yesterday, the word of Ctesar might 

Save stood against the world: now lies he there, 

‘ Aud none t>o poor to do him reverence. 
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, O masters! if I wore disposed to stir 

Your 1 1 carts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, «nd Cassius wrong, 

Who, you all know, are honourable men : 

1 will not do them wrong ; 1 rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 

Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Cttsar, 

I found it in his closet, ’tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 

And they would go and kiss dead Ctc-ar's won id*, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yen, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

Unto their issue. 

4 Cit. We'll hear the will: Read it, Mark Antony. 

110. Cit. The will, the will: we will hear (Vrsur's will. 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, 1 mu«t not read ii ■ 

It is not meet you know how Cicsar loved you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, hut men ; • 

And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 

It will inllame you, it, will make you mad ; 

’Tis good you know not that, you are his heirs; 

Bor if you should, O, what w ould come of it! 

4 Oil. Read the will; we will hear it, Antony; you -lull 
read us the will; Cesar’s will. 

Ant. Will you be patient ? Will you stay a while ? 

T have overshot myself, to tell you of it. 

1 fear, I wrong the honourable men, 

Whose daggers have stabbed Cic-ar: I do fear it. 

4 Cit. They were traitors: Honourable men! 

415. Cit. The will! the testament! 

2 Cit. They wore villains, murderers: The will, read the will! 
i Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 

•Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 

And let me show you him that, made the will. 

Shall 1 descend ? And will you give me leave ? . 

Oil. Come down. 

2 Cit. Descend. [He comes dvtrn from the put pit, 

420. 3 Cit. You shall have leave. 

4 Cit. A ring ; stand round. 

‘ 1 Cit. Stand from’the hearse, stand from the body. 

2 Cit. Room fjpr Antony ;—most noble Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far oil’. 

425. Cit. Stand back 1 room 1 bear buck! 

Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. * 
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You all do know tliia mantle: I remember 
The first time over Caesar put it on; 

’Twas on a Bummer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii:— 

Look! in this place, ran Cassius’ dagger through: * 

See, what a rent the envious Casea made : 

Through tliis, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 

And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Ca'sar followed it; 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Ctesar’s angel: 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cieaar loved him! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all: 

For when the noble Gesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquished him: then burst bis mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of l’ompcy’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Cursor fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, ami all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason nourished over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep y on, when you but behold 
Our CVcsar’s vesture wounded 't Look you here, 

Here is himsilf, marred, us you see, witli traitors. 

1 C it. O pitpous sjxrtacle! 

2 Cit. O noble Ciesar! 

3 Cit. O woeful day! 

430. 4 CUt. O traitors, villains ! 

1 Cit. O most bloody sight! 

2 Cit. We will be revenged : revenge; about,—seek,—burn,— 
tire,—kill,- -slay!—let not a traitor live. 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

1 Cit. Peace there :—Hear the noble Antony. 

435. 2 at. Wc’U hear him,.we’ll follow him, we’ll die with him. 

, Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let mo not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable ; 

What private griefs they have, alas, 1 know not, 

That made them do it; they arc wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with rensons answer yfiu. 

I eomc not, friends, to steal away your hearts 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
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That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, < 

To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on ; 

I toll you that which you yourselves do know ; 

Show you sweet Ciesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 

And bid them speak for me: But, were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, tliero were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every Wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Borne to rise and mutiny. 

Cit. We’ll mutiny. 

1 Cit . We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

3 Cit . Away then, come, seek the conspirators. 

440. Ant . Yet hear me, countrymen : yet hear me speak. 

Cit. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, most noble Antony. 

Ant. Why, friends, yon go to do you know not wliat • 
Wherein hath Cmsar tints deserted your loves ? 

Alas, you know notI must tell you, then :— 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Cit. Most true;—the will;—let’s stay, and hear the will. 

Aid. Here is the will, and under Ciesar’s seal. 

To every Roman citizen ho gives, 

To every several man, set enty-five drachmas. 

415. 2 Cit. Most noble (Vsar 1—we’ll revenge his death. 

3 Cit. O royal Cmsar 1 
Ant. Hear me with patience. 

Cit . Peace, ho 1 

Ant . Moreover, lie hath left you till his walks, 

Ilis private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber ; ho hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar : When comes such another ? 

•150. 1 Cit. N ever, never T— Come, away, away ! 

< We’ll burn his body in the holy place, 

• And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 

2 Cit. Go, fetch fire. 

3 Cit. Pluck down benches. • 

4 Cit . Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 

Citizens, with the tnnh / 

Ant. Now let it work : Mischief, thou art afoot, 

• Take thou what course thou wilt!—How now, fellow ? 

Enter a Sbevant. 

455. Sen. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he ? . 

Sen. He and Lepidus are at Cmsar’s house. 
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Ant. And thither will I straight to visit lviui: 

He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us anything. 

Sen. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the^ates of Konio. 

i60. Ant. Belike, they had some notice of the people, 

now I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III.—The same. A Street. 

Enter Cinna, the Poet. 

Cin. I dreamt to-niglit, that I did feast with Caesar, 

And things unlikely charge my fantasy: 

I have no will to wander forth of doors, 

Yet something leads mo forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

1 Cit. What is your name ? 

2 Cit. Whither are you going ? 

3 Cit. Where do you dwell ? 

465. 4 Cit. Are you a married man, or a bachelor ? 

2 Cit. Answer every mail directly. 

1 Cit. Ay, and briefly. 

4 Cit. Ay, and wisely. 

3 Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

470 Cin. What is my name ? Whither am I going ? Where do 1 
dwell ? Am I a married man, or a bachelor ? Then to answer 
every man directly and briefly, wisely and truly. Wisely, I 
«ay, I am a bachelor. 

2 Cit. That’s as much as to say, they are fools tlrnt marry:— 
You’ll bear mo a bang for that, 1 fear. Proceed ; directly. 

Cin. Directly, 1 am going to Ceesar’s funeral. 

1 Cit. As a friend, or an enemy ? 

Cin. As a friend. . 

475. 2 Cit. That matter is answered directly. 

4 Cit. For your dwelling,—briefly. 

Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3 Cit. Your name, Sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Ciena. 

480. • I Cit. Tear him to pieces, he’s a conspirator. 

Cin. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

4 Cit. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad verses. 

Cin. I am not Cinna the conspirator. 

2 Cit. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna; pluck but his name 
out of his heart, and turn him going, 

486. 3 Cit. Tear liim, tear him. Come, brands. Ho ! fire-brands. 
To Brutus’, to Cassius’; bum all. Some to Decius’ house, and 
some to Casca’s: some to Ligarius’: away; go. [Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.—The same. A Boom in Antony’s House. 

Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a Table. 

Ant. These many, then, shall die; their names are pricked. 
Oct. Your brother too must die. Consent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep. I do consent. 

Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 

4<J0. Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 

Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony. 

Ant. lie shall not live; look, with a spot I damn him. 

But, Lepidus, go you to Gayar’s house ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
llow to cut off sortie charge in legacies. 

Lep. Wliat, shall 1 find you hero ? 

Oct. Or here, or at 

The Capitol. [ Exit Lepidus. 

Ant. This is a plight unmeritabh man, 

Meet to be sent on errands: Is it fit. 

The three-fold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it? 

45)5. Oct. So you thought him ; 

And took his voice who should be pricked to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. ■ 

Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than you; 

And though wo lay these honours on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 

ITe shall but bear them ns the ass bears gold ; 

To groan and sweat uuder the business. 

Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 

And, jiaving brought our treasure where we will, 

Then take we down Ids load, and turn him oil', 

Like to the empty ass, to shako Ids ears, 

• And graze in commons. 

Oct. You may do your will; 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier. . 

Ant. So is my horse, Octavius , and, for that, 

I do appoint him store of provender. 

It is a creature that I teach to fight, 

To wind, to stop, to run directly on ; 

• Hie corporal motion governed by my spirit. 

And, in some tjjste, is Lepidus but so ; 

He must be taught, and trained, and bid go forth : 

A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 

On objects, arts, and imitations, • 
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Which, out of use, and staled by other men, 

Begin his fa^ion: Do not talk of him, 

But as a property. 

And now, Octavius, 

Listen great things.—Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers; we must straight make head : 

Therefore let our alliance bo combined, 

Our best friends made, and our best means stretched out ; 

And lot us presently go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclosed, 

And open perils surest answered. 

Oct. Let us do so: for wo arc at the stake, 

And bayed about with many enemies; 

And some, that smile, have in their hearts, I fear, 

Millions of miscliicfs. [Exeunt. 

1 

SCENE II.—Before BllUTUS’S Tent , in the Cam]) near Sardis. 

Drum. — Enter II nr tub, Lrcn/rrs, Titinifs, and Soldiers : 
Pindabfs meeting them: Ll'crrs at a distance. 

500. Bru. Stand, ho! 

Lucil. Give the word, ho! and stand. 

Bru. What now, Lucilius ? is Cassius near ? 

Lucil. He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[PlKiiAlirs gives a letter to BliFTFS. 
Bru. He greets me well.—Your master, Pindarus, 

In his own change, or by ill officers, 

Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done undone : but if he be at hand, 

• I shall be satisfied. _ 

605. Pin. I do not doubt 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 

Bru. Ho is not doubted.— 

A word, Lucilius : 

How lie received you, lot me be resolved. 

Lucil. With courtesy, and with respect enough; 

But not with such familiar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly conference, 

As he hath used of old. • 

Bru. Thou hast described 
A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decuy, 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are np tricks in plain and simple faith : 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mottle ; 
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} But, when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the trial. Comes Jus army ou ? 

Lucil. They mean this night in Sardis to be quartered ; 

Tho greater part, the horse in general, 

lire come with Cassius. [March within. 

510. Brit. Ilark, he is arrived :— 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and Soldiers. 

Cos. Stand, ho! 

Bru. Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 

Within. Stand. 

Within. Stand. 

515 Wtthin. Stand. 

Cas. Most noble brother, you have done mo wrong. 

Bru. Judge mi', you gods! Wrong I mine enemies ? 

And, if not so, how should T wrong a brother ? 

Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs; 

And when you do them- 

Bru. Cassius, be content: 

Speak your griefs softly ;—I do know you well.— 

Before the eyes of bot h our armies here, 

Which should perceive nothing but, love from us. 

Let us not wrangle: Bid them move away ; 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

And 1 will give you audience. 

520. Cas. Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from tliis ground. 

Brit. Lucius, do you tho like; and let no man 
Conte to our tent, till we have done our conference. 

Lucilius and Titinius, guard our door. [ Exeunt. 

SC EXE III —Within the Tent of Brutus. Lucimus and 
Titinius at some distance from it. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. That you have wronged me doth appear in this: 

You have condemned and noted Lucius Bella 
For taking bribes hero of tho Sardians ; 

Wherein my letters, praying on Ids side. 

Because 1 knew the man, were slighted off. 

* > Bru. You wronged yourself, to write in sueh a case. 

Cas. In sucl^a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 

>25. Bru. Let me toll you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm 
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To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cos. I an itching palm ? 

You know, that you arc Brutus that speaks this, 

Or, by the gods, this speech wore else your last. 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 

And chastisement doth therefore hide liis head. 

Cos. Chastisement! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember! 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake? 

What villain touched his body, that did stab, 

And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world, 

But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes ? 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may bo grasped thus ?— 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than 'such a Roman. 

530. Cos. Brutus, bay not mo; 

I’ll not endure it: you forget yourself, 

To hedge me in: I am a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; yon are not, CasBius. 

Cos. I am. 

Bru. I say, yon are not.. 

Cm. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself; 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

>35. Bru. Away, slight man! 

Cos. Is’t possible ? _ 

Bru. Hear mo, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash eholer ? 

Shall I be frighted, when a madman stares ? 

Cos. O ye gods! ye gods! Must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this? Ay, more : Fret till your proud heart, break; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 

JJust I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods, 

• You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Though it do split you: for, from this day forth, 

I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 

When you are waspish. 

40. Cat. Is it come to this ? 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier: 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well: For mine own part., 
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I shall be glad to leant of abler men. 

Can. You wrong me every way, you wrong me, Brutus; 

T said an elder soldier, not a better: , 

Did 1 say, better? 

lirn. If you did, I eare not. 

Can. When Ctesar lived be durst not thus have moved me. 
515. Jim. Peace, peaee; you durst not so have tempted him. 
Can. 1 durst not ? 

Jim. No. 

Can. What ? durst not tempt him ? 
lira. For your life you durst not. 

550. Can. Do not presume too much upon my love: 

1 may do that I shall be sorry for. 

lira. You have done that, you should be sorry for. 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats : 

For 1 am armed so strong in honesty, 

That they pass by me. as the idle wind, 

Which 1 respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, winch yon denied me;— 

For 1 can raise uo money by vile means : 

By heaven, 1 had rather coin im heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To jou for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me: Was that done like Cassius ? 

Shoidd ] have answered Cuius Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from liis friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 

Dash him to pieces! 

Can. I denied you not. 

Jim. You did. 

Can. I did not:—he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back.- -Brutus hath rived my heart: 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 

• But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

555. Jim. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Can. You love me not. 

Jim. I do not like your faults. 

Can. A friendly eye coidd never see such faults. 

Jim. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as liigli Olympus. 

5GOt Can. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 

Bevengc yourijflves alone on Cassius! 

For Cassius is aweary of the world: 

Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 

Cheeked like a bondman ; all his faults observed. 


i 
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Set in a note-Jpook, learned and conned by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes!—-There is my dagger. 

And hero my naked breast; witiiin, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou beest a Roman, take it forth; 

1, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for, I know. 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou loved’st him better 
Than ever thou loved’st Cassius. 

Bru. Sheath your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears Are ; 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief, and blood ill-tempered, vexeth him ? 

Bru. When I spoke that., I was ill-tempered too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

565. Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus!— 

Bru. What’s the matter? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear witli me, 

When that, rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius; and from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your'Brutus, 

He’ll think your mother chides, and leave you so. [Noise wdhin. 
570. Poet. Let me go in t.o sec the generals. 

There is some grudge between ’em; ’tis not meet 
They be alone. 

Lur'd, [within]. You sliall not come to them. 

Poet, [within]. Kothing but death shall stay me 

Enter Poet. 

. Cas. How now? What’s the matter? 

Poet. For shame, you generals ; What do you mean ? 

Love, and be friends, as two sueh men should be ; 

For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 

575. Cas. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this Cynic rhyme! 

Bru. Got you hence, sirruli; saucy fellow, lienee ! 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus ; ’tis his fashion. 

Bru. I’ll know his humour when he knows his time: 

What should the wars do with those jigging fools ? 

Cbmpanion, hence! 
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Cat. Away, away, be gone! ^ [Exit Poet. 

Enter Lucilius and Titinitjs. 

5H0. Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge (heir companies to-night. 

Cos. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you, 
immediately to ua. [Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius. 

Brit. Lucius, a bowl of wine. 

Car. I did not think you could have been so angry. 

Bru. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
atiO. Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use, 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

lira. No man bears sorrow better :—Portia is dead. 

Cas. Ua! Portia? 

Bru. She is dead. 

Cat. How ’scaped I killing, when I crossed you so ?— 

O insupportable and touching loss!— 

Upon what sickness? 

590 Bru. Impatient of my absence ; 

And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong ; -for with her death 
That tidings came ;—with this she fell distract, 

And, her attendants absent, swallowed lire. 

Cas. And died so ? 

Bru. Even so. 

Cits. O ye immortal gods ! 

Enter Lucius, with wine and tapers. 

Bru. Speak no more of her.—Hive me a bowl of wine:— 

. In tliis 1 bury all unkindness, Cassius. [ Drinks. 

595. Cas. My heart is thirsty for 1 hat noble pledge :— 

Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup ; 
l cannot drink too much of .Brutus’ love. [Drinks. 

* lte-enter Till NILS, with Messala. 

Bru. Come in, Titinius :—Welcome, good Messala.— 

• Now' sit we close about tliis taper here, 

And call in question our necessities. / 

Cas. Portia, art thou gone? 

Bru. No more, 1 pray you.— 

Messala, I have here received letters, 

That, young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

J Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 

Mess. Myself have letters of the self-same tenour. 

(iOO. Bru. With what addition ? 

Mess. That by proscription, and bills of outlawry, 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
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Hare put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree • 

Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cas. Cicero one ? 

Mess. Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of proscription.— 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

605. Bru. Iso, Mcssala. 

Mess. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her# 

Bru. Nothing, Mcssala. 

Mess. That, niethinhs. is strange. 

Bru. Why ask you ? hear you aught of her in yours ^ 

610. Mess. No, my lord. 

Bru. Now, ns you are a Homan, tell me true. 

Mess. Then like a Roman hear the truth 1 tell • 

For certain she is dead, and by st ranee manner. 

Bru. Why, farewell, I’ortia.—We must die, Mcssala: 

With meditating that she must die once, 

I have the patience to endure it now. 

Mess. J'lvert so great men givat losses should endure. 

615. Cas. I have as much of this in art as you, 

But yet my nature could not hear it so. 

Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to l’ltilippi ptv't utly ? 

Cas. I do not think it good. 

Bru. Your reason? 

Cas. This it is : 

’Tis better that the enemy seek us: 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 

Doing himself ollonee : whilst we, lying still, 

Are full of rest, defence, and niinbleness. 

620. Bru. Good reasons nui-f, of force, give place, to bet to 
The people ’twixt Pliilijipi and this ground 
v Do stand but in a forced aUeetion ; 

For they have grudged us eontribntion : 

Tile enemy, marching along by them, 

By them shall make a fuller number tip. 

Come on refreshed, new-hoifted. and civounigcti .- 
From which advantage shall we cut lum oil* 

If at Pliilijipi we do face hint there, 

These people at our hack. 

Cas. Hear me, good brother. 

Bru. Under your pardon.—You must note bestdi 
That we have tried t lie utmost of our friends • 

Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 

The enemy inerenseth every day ; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
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ilicre is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 

Cas. Then, with your will, go on; 

We’ll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 

liru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And nature must obey neeessity ; 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say ? 

3. Gits. No more. Good night; 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

lira. Lucius, my gown. [Exit Lucirs. 

Farewell, good Messala— 

Good night, Titinius :—Noble, noble Cassius, 

Good night, and good repose. 

Cas. O my dear brother. 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 

Never come such division ’tween our souls ! 

Let it not, Brut us. 
liru. Everything is well. 

Cas. Good night, my led. 

!o. Jim. Good night, good brother. 

| Tit. Mrs. Good night, lord Brutus, 
j Brit. Farewell, every one. 

[Exeunt Cassius, Titinius, and Messala. 

Re-enter Lucius, iri/h the Gown. 

Give me the gown. Whore is thy instrument ? 
hue. Here, in the tent. 
lint. What, thou speak’st drowsily? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o’crwatched. 

Call Claudius, and some other of iny men ; 

I’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luc. Varro and Claudius! 

Enter Takeo and Claudius. 

Ear. Calls my lord ? 

Jim. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent, and sleep; 

It may be, I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 

Var. So please vou, we will stand, and watch your pleasure 
liru. I will not have it so : lie down, good sirs ; 

It may bo I shall otherwise bethink me. 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book 1 sought for so; 
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* I put it in the pocket of my gown. [Sbbvants lie down. 
640. Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me. 

Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I.am much forgetful. 

Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? t 
Luc. Ay, my lord, au’t please you. 

Bru. It does, my boy : 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty, Sir. 

645. Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy might; 

I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luc. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It was w r ell done ; and thou shalt sleep again; 

I will not hold tlice long: if I do live, 

I will bo good to thee. [Music and a Sony 

This is a sleepy time :—0 murderous slumber! 

Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee music ?—Gentle knave, good night; 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument ; 

I’ll take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night. 

Let me see, let me sec ;—Is not the leaf turned down, 

Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. [lie sits down 

Enter the GnosT of Cjesae. 

How ill this taper burns !—Ha ! who comes here ? 

I think, it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 

It comes upon me:—Art thou anything ? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil. 

That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 

Speak to roe what thou art. 

Ghost. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 

Bru. Why eom’st thou P 

650. Ghost. To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 

Bru. Well; then I shall see thee again ? 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. [Ghost vanishei 

Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. — 

Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest: 

111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee.— 

Boy! Lucius!—Vorro! Claudius! Sirs, awake!— 

Claudius! 

Luc. The strings, my lord, aro false. 

655. Bru. He thinks, he still is at his instrument.— 

Lueius, awoke. 

Luc. My lord! 

Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so cried’st out ? 

‘ Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
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Bru. Yes, that thou didst: Didst thou see anything ? 

). Luc. Nothing, my lord. 

Bru. Sleep again, Lucius.’—Sirrah, Claudius ! 

Fellow thou! awake. 

Var. My lord. 

Clam. My lord. 

Bru. Why did you so cry out, Sirs, in your sleep ? 

5. Var. Clait. Did we, my lord P 
Bru. Ay : Saw you anything ? 

Var. No, my lord, I saw notliing. 

Clan. Nor I, my lord. 

Bru. Go, and commend mo to my brother Cassius ; 

Bid him sot on his powers betimes before, 

And wo will follow. 

Var. Clau. It shall be done, my lord. [Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

SCENE I.—The Mains of Philippi. 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Army. 

Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered: 

You said, the enemy would not come down, 

But keep the hills and upper regions : 

It proves not so ; their battles are at hand; 

They mean to warn us at I’hilippi here, 

Answering before we do demand of them. 

Ant. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it : they could bo content 
To visit other places; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, 

To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
•But ’tis not so. 

Enter a M ESSEN GEE. 

Mess. Prepare you, generals : 

The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 

Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 

Ajd something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, load your battle softly on, 

Upon the left ha»d of the even field. 

. Oct. Upon the right hand 1; keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 

Oct. I do not cross you; but I will do so. 


[March. 
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Drum. Enter Bbtttue, Cassius, and their Army; LtrciLrcs, 
Tiunitts, Mess ala, and Others. 

Bru. They stand, and would liave parley. 

Cos. Stand fast, Titinius : Wo must out and talk. 

680. Oct. Mark Antony, shall wc give sign of battle ? 

Ant. No, Cirsar, we will answer on their charge. 

Make forth ; the generals would have some words. 

Oct. Stir not until the signal. 

Bru. Words before blows : Is it so, countrymen? 

Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 

685. Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 

Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words: 
Witness the hole you made in Ca-sar’s heart, 

Crying, Long live! hail, Casar ! 

Cos. Antony, 

The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 

And leave them honeyless. 

Ant. Not stingless too. 

Bru. O, yes, and soundless too; 

For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 

And, very wisely, threat before you sting. 

600. Ant. Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hacked one another in the sides of (Vr-eir : 

You showed your teeth like apes, and fawned like hounds, 

And bowed like bondmen, kissing Ciesar’s feet; 

Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind, 

Struck Cresar on the neck. () you flatterers ! 

Cas. Flatterers !—Now, Brutus, thank yourself: 

This tongue had not offended so to-day, 

If Cassius might have ruled. 

Oct. Come, come, the cause : If arguing make us sweat, 
The proof of it will turn to rodder drops. 

Look; 

I draw a sword against conspirators ; 

When think you that the sword goes up again ?— 

Never, till Ctesar’s three and thirty wounds 
, Bo well avenged ; or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 

Bru. Ciesar, thou eanst not the by traitors’ hands, 

Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hop' ; 

I was not born to die on Brutus’sword. 

695. Bru. O, if thou wort the noblest of thy strain, 

. Young man, thou could’st not die more honourable. 

Cos. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 

• Joined with a masker and a reveller. 
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Ant. Old Cassius still! 

Oct. Come, Antony; away.— 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth : 

If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 

If not, when you have stomachs. 

[Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and their Army. 
Cos. Why now, blow, wind ; swell billow; and swim, bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 

00. Bru. Ho! Lucilius; hark, a word witli you. 

ImcU. My lord. [Beutus and Lucimrs converse apart. 
Cos. Messala,— 

Mrs. What says my general ? 

Cos. Messala, 

This is my birth-day ; as tliis very day 

Was Cassius born. G-ive me thy hand, Messala: 

Be thou my witness, that, against my will, 

As Pompey was, am I compelled to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 

You know, that I held Epicurus strong, 

And his opinion : now I change m\ mind, 

And partly credit things that do presage. 

Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagk* fell, and there they perched, 

Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands; 

Who to Philippi here consorted us ; 

This morning are they fled away, and gone; 

And in their steads, do ravens, crows, and kites 
Ply o’er our heads, and downward look on us, 

As we wore sickly prey ; their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

705. Mes. Believe not so. 

Cos. I but believe it partly ; 

For t am fresh of spirit, and resolved 
To meet all perils very constantly. 

Bru. Even so, Lucilius. 

* Oas. Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may, 

Lovere in peace, lead on our days to age! 

But, sinco the affairs of men rest still uncertain, 

Let’s reason with tho worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The vory last time wo shall speak together: 

' What are you then determined to do ? 

Bru. Even ly the rule of that philosophy, 

By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which ho did give himself, I know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile. 
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For fear of what might fall, *o to prevent 
The term of lifearming myself w ith patience, 

To stay the providence of those high powers 
That govern us below. 

710. Cas. Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Koine ? 

Bru. No, Cassius, no: think not, thou noble Boman, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Home; 

He bears too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work, the ides of March begun ; 

And whether we shall meet again, I know not. 

Therefore our everlasting farewell take :— 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 

If wc do meet again, (why we shall smile ; 

If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Cas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 

If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed j 
If not, ’tis true, this parting was well made. 

Bru. Why then, lead on.—O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come! 

But it sufficeth, that the day will end, 

And then the end is known.—Come, ho! away! [ Exeunt . 

SCENE II.—The same. The Field of Battle. 

Alarum.—Enter Bn errs and Messala. 

Bru. Ride, ride, Mcssala, ride, and give those bills 
Unto the legions on the other side : [Loud Alarum. 

Let them set on at once : for I perceive 
But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing, 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 

Ride, rifle, Messala : let them all come down. [ Exeunt. 

SCENE III.—The same. Another part of the Field. 

Alarums.—Enter Cassius and TmNltrs. 

715. Cas. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly! 

Myself have to mine own turned enemy: 

This ensign here of mine was t urning back ; 

I slow the coward, and did take it from him. 

Tit. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 

Who, having somo advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly; his soldiers fell to spoil, 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclosed. 

Enter Pindabus. 

Pin. Fly farther off, my lord, fly further off; 
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Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! 

Fly therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 

Cos. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius; 

Are those my tents, where I perceive the fire ? 

Tit. They are, my lord. 

;0. Cos. Titinius, if thou lov’st me, 

Mount thou my horse, and liide thy spurs in him, 

Till ho have brought thee up to yonder troops 
And here again ; that I may rest assured. 

Whether yond troops are Mend or enemy. 

Tit. I will be here again even with a thought. {Exit. 

Cat. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill; 

My sight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou not’st about the field.— 

{Exit Findaiu’s. 

This day I breathed first,: time is come round, 

And where I did begin, there shall I end; 

My life is run his compass.—Sirrah, what news ? 

Pin. [ Above ]. O my lord! 

Cos. What news ? 

!5. Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur;— 

Yet he spurs on.—Now then are almost on him. 

Now, Titinius!— 

Now some light:—O, lie lights too :— 

He’s ta’en ;—and, hark ! [Shout. 

They shout fo* joy. 

Oas. Come down; behold no more. 

O, coward that I am, to live so long, 

To see my best friend ta’en before my face! 

Enter PlNDABTTS. 


Comt luthor, sirrah: 

In Parthia id I take thee prisoner; 

And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 

Thou should’st attempt it. Come now, keep thino oath! 

Now be a freeman : and with this good sword, 

That ran tlirough Cassar’s bowels, search this bosom. 

Stand not to answer : Here, take thou the hilts ; 

And when my face is covered as ’tis now-. 

Guide thou the sword.—Cmsur, thou art revenged, 

Even with the sword that killed thee. [hies. 

Pin. So, I ajn free; yet would not so liavo been, 

Hurst I have done my will. O Cassius! 

Far from this country Pindarus shaE run, 

Where never Roman sliaU take note of him. [Ejy.1. 
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Re-enter Trmtius, with Messala. 

Met. It is but change, Titinius; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ powfer, 

As CasBius’ legions are by Antony. 

Tit. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 

730. Mes. Where did you leave him P 
Tit. All disconsolate, 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Mes. Is not that he, that lies upon the ground ? 

Tit. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 

Mes. Is not that he ? 

735. Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius is no more.—O setting sun! 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set; 

The sun of Home is set! Our day is gone; 

Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds are done! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 

Mes. Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 

O hateful Error! Melancholy’s child! 

Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not ? O Error, soon conceived, 

Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 

But kill’st the mother that engendered thee. 

Tit. What, Pindarus! Where art thou, Pindarus P 
Mes. Seek him, TitiniuB : whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it; 

For piercing steel, and darts envenomed, 

Shall be as welcome to the ears 1 of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. [Exit Messala. 

Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 

Did I not meet thy Mends ? and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 

And bid me give it thee ? Didst thou not hear their shouts ? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued everything. 

Bat hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 

Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do .his bidding.—Brutus, come apace, 

And see how I regarded Caius Cassius.— 

By your leave, gods :—This is a Homan’s part: 

Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. [Dies. 

Alarum . — Re-enter Messala, with Betjttis, young Cato, 
Steato, Youtatnius, and Lucilius. 

740. • Bru . Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ? 
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Mes. Lo, yonder; and Titinius mourning it. 

Bru. Titinius’ face is upward. 

Cato. He is slain. 

Bru. O Julius Ciesar, thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. [ Low alarums. 

745. Cato. Brave Titinius! 

Look, whe’r lie have not crowned dead Cassins! 

Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as those ?— 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee well! 

It is impossible that ever Romo 

Should breed thy fellow.—Friends, I owe moe tears 

To this dead man, than you shall see me pay.— 

I shall find time, Cassius, I slm.ll find time.— 

Come, therefore, and to Tliassos send his body; 

His funerals shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us.—Lucilius, come ;— 

And come, young Cato ; let us to the field.— 

Lnbeo, and Flavius, set our battles on :— 

’Tis three o’clock ; and, Romans, yet e’er night 

Wo shall try fortune in a second fight. {Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.—Another part of the Field. 

Alarum. — Enter, fighting, Soldiers of both Armies; then 
Betjtus, Cato, Lrciuus, and others. 

Bru. Yet, countrymen, 0, yet hold up your heads ! 

Cato. What bastard doth not ? Who will go with me ? 

I will proclaim my name about the field:— 

I am the son of Marcus Cat.o, ho! 

A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend. 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! [ Charges the enemy. 

Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; 

Brutus, my country’s friend ; know me for Brutus. 

• [Exit, charging the enemy. Cato is overpowered, and falls. 
750. Lucil. O young and noble Cato, art thou down ? 

Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius ; , 

And may’st be honoured being Cato’s son. 

1 Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 

Lucil. Only I yield to die: 

, There is so much, that thou wilt kill mo straight; 

• [ Offering money. 
Kill Brutus, apd bo honoured in his death. 

1 Sold. We must not.—A noble prisoner! 

2 Sold. Room, ho! TeE Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 

755. 1 Sold. I’U teU the news.—Here comes the general:— • 
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Enter Antony. 

Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he ? 

Lucil. Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe enough : 

I dare assure thee, that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 

The gods defend him from so great a shame! 

When you do find him, or alive or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend ; but, I assure you, 

A prize no less in worth: keep tliis man safe ; 

Give him all kindness: I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 

And see whe’r Brutus be alive, or dead: 

And bring us word unto Octavius’ tent, 

How everything is chanced. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V.—Another part of the Field. 

Enter Betttus, DAEDANitrs, Clitus, Stbato, and Yolumnius. 

Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rook. 

760. Cli. Statilius showed the torch-light; but, my lord, 

He came not back ; he is or ta’en, or slain. 

Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus : Slaying is the word ; 

It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus.— [Whispering. 
Cli. What, I, my lord ? No, not for all the world. 

Bru. Peace then, no words. 

Cli. I’ll rather kill myself. 

765. Bru. Hark thee, Dardanius! [Whispers him. 

Bar. Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli. 0, Dardanius! 

Bar. O, ClituB! 

Cli. What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

770. Bar. To kill him, Clitus. Look, he meditates. 

Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Yolumnius ; list a word. 

*. Vol. What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Volumnius : 

The ghost of Csesar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night: at Sardis, once ; 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields. 

I know my hour is come. 

776. Vol. Not so, my lord. 

Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Yolumnius. 

Thou see’st tho world, Yolumnius, how it goes ; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit: [Low Alarums. 
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It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st, that we two went to school together; 

Even for that our love of old, I pr’ythee, 

Hold thou my sword hilts, whilst I run on it. 

Vol. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord. [Alarum still. 
Cli . Ely, fly, my lord; there is no tarrying here. 

Bru. Farewell to you ;—and you;—and you, Volumnius.— 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; 

Farewell to thee too, Strato.—Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 

I found no man but ho was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 

More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

By tlris vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So, faro you well at once: for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history: 

Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 

That have but laboured to attain this hour. 

[ Alarum . Cry within ; Fly, fly, fly. 

780. Cli . Fly, my lord, fly. 

Bru. Hence; I will follow. 

[Exeunt Clitus, Baudaji res, and Voiumnius. 
I pr’ythee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord: 

Thou art a fellow of n good respect; 

Thy life hath had somo smatch of honour in it: 

Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 

Sira . Give mo your hand first: Fare you well, my lord. 

Bru . Farewell, good Strato.—Ceesar, now be Btill : 

I killed not thee with half so good a will. 

[Me runs on his sicord and dies . 

Riorum . — Retreat . Enter Octavius, Antony, Messala, 
Lucilius, and their Army . 

Oct . Wliat man is that ? 

785. Met . My master’s man —Strato, where is thy master P 
Sir a . Free from the bondage you are in, Messala; 

The conquerors can but make a fire of him; . 

For Brutus only overcame himself, 

And no man else hath honour by Iris death. 

Lueil. So Brutus should be found.—I thank thee, Brutus, 
/That thou hast proved Lucilius’ saying true. 

’ Oct . All that served Brutus, I will entertain them. 

FcEow, wilt tbpu bestow thy time with me ? 

Sira . Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 

, 790. Oct . Do so, good Messala. 

Mes. How died my master, Strato ? * 
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JULIUS CUS^B. 


[act V. 


Stra % I held the sword, and he did nm on it. 

Met. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 

That did the latest service to my master. 

Ant. This was the noblest Eoman of them all: 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Casar 5 
Ho, only, in a generous honest thought 
Of common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, This was a man ! 

795. Oct. According to his virtue let us use liim, 

With all respect and rites of burial. 

Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 

Most like a soldier, ordered honourably.— 

So, call the field to rest: and let’s away, 

! ll.WfHtYil 



